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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


New  Jersey  Press  Association  awards.  Daily  division  first- 
place  honors  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  1991 
Business  Writing  Awards  competition  went  to  Marilee 
Loboda  Braue,  Patrick  McGeehan  and  Warren  Boroson  of 
The  Record  of  Bergen  County. 

The  writers  won  first  place  for  their  in-depth  reporting 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  insurance  industry,  entitled 
“Holes  in  the  Safety  Net.” 

The  weekly  division  first-place  award  went  to  Roya 
Rafei  of  the  Ridgewood  News  for  a  feature  on  a  thriving 
community  savings  and  loan  institution. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  to  Michelle  Hill  of 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  of  Neptune  and  Peter  Van  Allen  of 
the  Cherry  Hill  Courier-Post  in  the  daily  division;  and 
Terry  Wright  and  Mae  Rhine,  both  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  in  the  weekly  division. 

SPJ  awards.  The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  has 
recognized  three  journalists  for  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  Maryland  Open  Meetings  Law  in  the  1991  session  of 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 

Winners  of  the  First  Amendment  awards  are:  Jim  Keat, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun',  Tom 
Marquardt,  managing  editor  of  The  Capital  of  Annapolis; 
and  Len  Lazarick,  managing  editor  of  Patuxent  Publishing 
Co. 

In  addition,  the  SPJ  presented  its  Sunshine  Awards  to 
Brooklyn  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Jeffrey  Toobin,  author 
of  a  book  about  his  experience  as  the  youngest  member  of 
the  special  prosecutor’s  team  in  the  Iran-contra  trial;  and 
Arizona  Republic  reporter  Mary  Jo  Pitzl,  who  wrote  about 
the  state  Board  of  Regents’  policy  of  keeping  secret  the 
names  of  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  Arizona  State 
University. 

Mamie  Eisenhower  Scholarship.  Stephen  D.  Kuhn,  a 
print  journalism  and  political  science  student  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  awarded  a 
$5,000  Mamie  Eisenhower  Scholarship  in  Communica¬ 
tions  by  the  Eisenhower  World  Affairs  Institute. 
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900th  newspaper 
member  of 
Audit  Bureau 

With  the  release  of  its  audit  report 
last  month,  the  Daily  Breeze  of  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  became  the  900th  news¬ 
paper  audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  provide  its  circulation 
by  ZIP  code  in  its  annual  audit, 
according  to  the  ABC. 

Of  the  1 ,550  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  currently  audited  by  the  orga¬ 
nization,  58%  now  participate  in  the 
II -year-old  program. 

AP  to  open 
full-time  bureau 
In  Kuwait  City 

The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  opening  a  full-time  news 
bureau  in  Kuwait  City. 

Neil  G.  MacFarquhar,  a  newsman 
in  the  AP’s  Nicosia  bureau  who  spent 
several  weeks  in  Kuwait  during  and 
after  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  earlier 
had  worked  on  the  international  desks 
and  in  the  New  York  City  bureau  for 
the  AP,  has  been  named  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  new  bureau. 

The  AP  also  has  bureaus  in  Bah¬ 
rain,  Beirut  and  Nicosia,  which  be¬ 
came  the  AP’s  Middle  East  control 
bureau  in  1986  when  civil  war  esca¬ 
lated  in  Beirut. 

Layoffs 

The  As  bury  Park  Press  of  Neptune , 
N.J.,  recently  laid  off  32  full-time  and 
1 1  part-time  employees  and  closed  its 
one-man  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 

The  layoffs  were  spread  throughout 
the  company  and  were  part  of  an 
effort  to  cut  the  paper’s  payroll  by 
3%,  or  $1  million,  according  to  Press 
public  relations  manager  Tim  Zeiss. 

Zeiss  said  one  library  worker  in  the 
newsroom  was  laid  off,  while  the 
Washington  correspondent  will  be  re¬ 
assigned  to  work  in  New  Jersey. 

“Unless  business  conditions  wors¬ 
en,  we  do  not  foresee  additional  lay¬ 
offs,”  Zeiss  said.  —  AP 

Ad  network 

Advertising  agencies  can  now  buy 
any  combination  of  space  in  daily 
newspapers  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho  through  the  newly  formed, 
40-member  Northwest  Newspaper 
Network. 


We^  prouder  than  ever 
tobeRussiaa 


sroucHN/nn  VODKA 


On  the  day  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev 
was  returned  as  Soviet  president 
and  the  coup  defeated,  Stolich- 
naya  vodka,  which  is  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  ran  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  four  newspapers 
proclaiming,  "We're  prouder  than 
ever  to  be  Russian." 

The  ad,  which  was  created  by 
Calet,  Hirsch  &  Specter  of  New 
York,  includes  a  photograph  of  a 
pro-democracy  demonstration  in 
Leningrad,  and  was  transmitted 
over  the  Maxwell  AD/SAT  to  reach 
deadlines  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Washington  Post. 


Endowment 
honors  Whichards 

Publishers  of  the  Daily  Reflector  of 
Greenville,  N.C.,  have  established  an 
endowment  in  the  humanities  at  East 
Carolina  University  in  Greenville  to 
honor  their  parents,  David  Julian 
Whichard  and  his  late  wife  Virginia 
Suther  Whichard. 

David  Julian  Whichard,  96,  now 
retired,  is  the  oldest  living  newspaper 
editor  in  North  Carolina,  according  to 
the  university. 

Correction 

An  article  concerning  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  voting  procedures  incor¬ 
rectly  {E&P,  Aug.  31)  identified  the 
headquarters  of  SportsTicker,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  It  is  located 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Historic  site 
to  celebrate 
First  Amendment 

St.  Paul's  National  Historic  Site  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
National  Park  Service  and  several 
community  groups,  has  announced 
events  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  history  of  the  site  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms.  It  was  at 
this  site  in  1733  that  immigrant  printer 
John  Peter  Zenger  reported  a  rigged 
election  which  led  to  his  arrest  and 
subsequent  acquittal  on  charges  of 
seditious  libel. 

Zenger’s  acquittal  led  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Dow  Jones  to 
produce  magazine 
with  Hearst 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  and  the 
magazine  division  of  Hearst  Corp. 
have  announced  plans  to  test  a  new 
magazine  called  SmartMoney,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Magazine  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Business. 

The  magazine  will  be  produced  by 
the  editors  and  reporters  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  companies  said  they  plan  to 
publish  the  test  issue  on  newsstands 
nationwide  beginning  March  2,  1992; 
400,000  copies  of  the  test  issue  will  be 
produced,  according  to  Dow  Jones. 

Norman  Pearlstine,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  and  John  Mack 
Carter,  director  of  magazine  develop¬ 
ment  for  Hearst  and  editor  and  chief 
of  the  company’s  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  magazine,  are  supervising  the 
project. 

Montreal  Gazette 
sponsors  Shakespeare 

The  Gazette,  Montreal’s  only  En¬ 
glish-language  daily,  has  announced 
it  is  sponsoring  30  productions  of  two 
Shakespearean  plays  this  summer. 

Magician  Bob  Shelley  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  “Ish  Kabibble,”  sporting 
shirt,  cap  and  newspaper  carrier  bag 
with  the  Gazette  logo,  regularly  enter¬ 
tains  audiences  before  the  curtain 
goes  up. 
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Pers(Hial  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  press. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newsp^r  production  plant.  That  same  kind  of  personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation .  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment  —  a  corrunitment  urunatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Reportorial  tenacity 

Our  stories  covering  a  new  chapter  in  investigative  reporting  by 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  the  Associated  Press  have  labeled  it 
“Digging  for  News,”  “Landfill  Journalism,”  and  “Unearthing  the 
news  .  .  .  with  a  backhoe.” 

No  matter  what  you  call  it,  the  bulldog  tenacity  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  wire  service  over  a  period  of  four  years  in  uncovering  the 
truth  about  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Carolina  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Foundation  was  a  great  triumph  for  investigative  journalism 
and  the  First  Amendment  and  deserves  accolades  from  the  press  as 
well  as  the  public.  The  Charlotte  Observer  sued  for  some  of  the  same 
records  in  1987  but  lost  on  a  technicality. 

As  noted  in  this  issue  by  an  attorney  for  the  firm  representing  the 
AP  in  the  case,  “what  started  out  as  a  garden-variety  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request .  .  .  that  sought  financial  records  from  a 
university  foundation” — which  was  resisted  at  every  turn  by  the 
foundation — brought  these  astonishing  results: 

Proof  that  the  foundation  had  deliberately  attempted  to  destroy  its 
financial  records  while  the  Fol  A  suit  was  pending;  the  records  unear¬ 
thed  by  a  backhoe  at  a  public  landfill  where  they  had  been  dumped; 
the  resignation  of  the  board  and  two  officers  of  the  foundation;  the 
indictment  of  the  university  president,  his  resignation  and  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  income  tax  evasion;  and  the  foundation  was  ordered  by  a 
state  judge  to  repay  the  full  amount  of  the  legal  fees  and  costs 
($227,000)  incurred  by  the  newspaper  and  the  wire  service — includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  backhoe. 

Having  been  denied  the  financial  records  by  claims  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  a  private  and  eleemosynary  institution,  reporters  spent 
two  years  reconstructing  the  foundation’s  financial  projects  from 
municipal  and  state  records.  Their  perserverance  and  the  discovery 
of  the  buried  records  brought  a  decision  from  the  state’s  supreme 
court  establishing  the  principle  that,  whatever  the  guise,  those  hold¬ 
ing  the  stewardship  of  public  funds  may  not  escape  scrutiny  from  the 
press  and  public. 

As  attorney  Richard  N.  Winfield  concludes  in  this  issue:  “Where 
the  press  pursues  FoIA  tenaciously,  it  is  now  less  likely  that  a  public 
office  will  become  a  public  lust.” 

Cheney  to  meet  media  ieaders 

As  E&P  goes  to  press,  we  have  received  news  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney  is  to  meet  with  some  top  leaders  of  media  on 
Sept.  12  to  discuss  press  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

It  has  been  two  months  since  media  leaders  sent  a  letter  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Cheney  requesting  such  a  meeting.  They  described  the  Gulf  war 
as  “the  most  under-covered  major  conflict  in  modern  history”  be¬ 
cause  of  restrictions  imposed  by  the  military. 

Those  restrictions  should  not  be  repeated  in  any  future  military 
engagement  and  now  is  the  time  to  rewrite  the  rules. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Alarmed  at  the  absence  of  cartoons 


I  read  with  some  alarm  the  article  in 
the  Aug.  3  issue  which  discussed  the 
absence  of  cartoons  in  many  papers. 
My  concern  rests  in  the  pervasive 
attitude  in  the  news  business  that  seri¬ 
ous  means  unleavened  with  comedy, 
and  that  serious  news  is  for  adults. 

Newspapers  face  a  declining  read¬ 
ership  among  the  young.  No  one 
argues  that  readership  is  falling,  and 
the  obvious  reasons,  such  as  the 
increase  in  tv  viewing,  dilution  of 
media  impact,  etc.,  are  quite  valid  and 
beyond  a  publisher’s  control.  But 
newspaper  owners  and  publishers  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  supply  elements  in  the 
publications  which  will  attract  the 
new,  young  readers.  It  is  the  old 
“short-term”  thinking  bugaboo. 

When  I  was  10, 1  came  home  from 
school,  scooped  the  afternoon  edition 
off  the  stoop  to  go  inside  and  lie  down 
on  the  floor  to  read  the  comics.  By  the 
time  I  was  12,  I  was  turning  pages 
toward  the  news  up  front.  By  18,  1 
was  a  subscriber.  Now,  at  40, 1  own  a 
paper  and  consult  for  many  others. 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A  Navy  sentry  fired  four  shots  at 
two  Seattle  Times  newsmen  when 
they  took  a  speedboat  inside  a  pro¬ 
hibited  zone  at  the  Sands  Point  Air 
Station  to  photograph  the  arrival  of 
two  Russian  planes.  The  Russian 
flight  by  way  of  Nome  was  very  hush- 
hush  but  the  planes  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Nome.  No  one  was  in¬ 
jured.  Seattle  newspapers  were  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  censorship 
imposed  on  news  of  the  presence  of  a 
British  battleship  at  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard. 

%  4c  :|c 

Three  British  writers  represent¬ 
ing  the  Ministry  of  Information  at  the 
historic  Churchill-Roosevelt  meeting 
at  sea  on  an  American  warship  were 
not  permitted  to  write  a  line  of 
descriptive  matter  for  the  British 
press.  American  newspapermen  were 
barred  from  accompanying  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  British  felt  that,  in 
fairness  to  the  American  press,  their 
journalists  should  not  operate 
through  the  Ministry  of  Information 
on  behalf  of  the  British  press. 

From  Editor  <6  Publisher 
September  13,  1941 


I  am  not  saying  that  all  comic  read¬ 
ers  will  become  industry  hotshots.  1 
am  saying  that  the  front  door  for  new 
paper  readers  is  the  funnies  near  the 


Have  gatefold,  will  sell 

It  was  of  interest  to  read  “Make 
way  for  the  gateway”  in  your  July  13 
issue. 

Our  paper  has  had  a  gatefold,  as  we 
call  it,  since  April  9.  It  came  about  out 
of  necessity  because  of  some  leftover 
newsprint  from  a  special  printing  job 
we  did  for  a  supermarket. 

Our  pressman  figured  out  how  to 
web  the  odd  size  paper  and  Rick 
Ryan,  our  advertising  director,  began 
selling  it. 


back  page.  1  urge  all  publishers  to 
keep  comics  inside,  to  keep  the  front 
door  to  the  future  of  our  industry  an 
inviting  one. 


On  one  gatefold  we  sell  color  cou¬ 
pons  and  on  another  we  sell  a  real 
estate  ad.  The  inside  of  the  gatefold  is 
used  for  extra  news  space. 

We  have  had  some  complaints  from 
subscribers  that  the  newspaper  is 
hard  to  read,  especially  when  lying 
down  or  for  older  people  with  arthri¬ 
tis,  but  advertisers  consider  it  prime 
space. 

Eliot  O’Brien 

(O’Brien  is  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Times,  Farmington,  N.M.) 


Correction 

The  circulation  figure  attributed  to 
the  New  York  Times  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group  in  E&P’s  financial 
roundup  in  the  Aug.  31  issue  was 
incorrect. 

Average  weekday  circulation  for 
the  comparable  daily  newspapers  in 
the  group  for  the  first  six  months  was 
9()6,(X)0,  an  increase  of  17,900  or  2%. 

Also,  consolidated  revenues  for  the 


New  York  Times  Company  were 
$440.4  million  for  the  second  quarter, 
not  $422  million,  and  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group  profits  were  $35.7  mil¬ 
lion,  not  $35  million. 

Tabloid  section 

“The  Paper  Chain,"  a  newspaper 
tabloid  section  about  paper  recycling, 
will  be  included  in  40  daily  papers  in 
mid-September,  according  to  Ideas 
for  Issues  Inc.  of  Baltimore. 


I  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  start  our  kids’  section 
without  CLASS  ACTS  .  ’  —  MICHELLE  LeCOMTE,  FEATURES 
EDITOR,  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Kidstalk  With  Maura  is  a  well-written,  very  solid  advice 
column.  Maura  has  empathy  for  young  people.’ 

—  DANIEL  R.  HERRERA,  FEATURES  EDITOR.  THE  MODESTO  BEE 

CLASS  ACTS  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  our  kids’ 
section.  We  localize  some  of  the  stories;  others  we  use  as 

is.  ’  -  BECKY  NORSWORTHY,  FEATURES  EDITOR,  THE  ANCHORAGE  TIMES 


CLASSs 

The  lifestyle  &  entertainment  package  for  kids  7  to  1 


For  details:  Connie  White,  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  l-80®-972-3550;  213-785-%13. 


Chuck  Bechtel 
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In  A  Recession, 
The  Best  Defense  Is 
A  G(X)d  Offense. 


Effects  of  Advertising  in  a  Recession  on  Sales 
(Indices) 


Companies  that  Maintained 
or  Increased  Advertising  in 
Both  1981  and  1982 

Companies  that  Eliminated 
or  Decreased  Advertising  in 
Both  1981  and  1982  jgg 


1980 


McCn»-HiI  RntanK  IMt. 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


It’s  a  recession.  Your  instincts  demand  that  you  cut  the  ad  budget.  But,  as  the 
McGraw-Hill  Research'  analysis  of  business-to-business  advertising  expenditures  during 
the  1981-82  recession  shows,  it’s  those  with  the  courage  to  maintain  or  increase  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  recession  who  reap  a  major  sales  advantage  over  their  competitors  who  panic 

and  fall  back  into  a  defensive  posture. 
And  this  advantage  continues  to 
expand  long  after  the  recession  is  over. 

Recessions  last  an  average  of  11 
months,  but  any  advertising  decision 
made  during  one  can  have  permanent 
repercussions.  The  McGraw-Hill  study 
demonstrates  that  nervous  advertisers 
lose  ground  to  the  brave  and  can’t  gain 
it  back.  In  1980,  according  to  the  chart 
seen  here,  sales  indices  were  identical, 
but  by  1985  the  brave  had  racked  up  a 
3.2  to  1  sales  advantage.  A  similar 
study  done  by  McGraw-Hill  during  the 
1974-75  recession  corroborates  the 
1980’s  research. 

A  recession  is  the  single  greatest 
period  in  which  to  make  short-  and 
long-term  gains.  And,  surprisingly, 
increasing  advertising  modestly  during 
one  has  much  the  same  effect  on  your 
profits  as  cutting  advertising  does.  According  to  The  Center  for  Research  &  Development’s 
October  1990  study  of  consumer  advertising  during  a  recession,  advertisers  who  yield 
“to  the  natural  inclination  to  cut  spending  in  an  effort  to  increase  profits  in  a  recession  find 
that  it  doesn’t  work.’’^  This  study,' relying  on  the  PIMS^  database,  also  uncovered  that 
aggressive  recessionary  advertisers  picked  up  4.5  times  as  much  market  share  gain  as  their 
overcautious  competitors,  leaving  them  in  a  far  better  position  to  exploit  the  inevitable 
recovery  and  expansion. 

Chevrolet  countered  its  competitors  during  the  1974-75  recession  by  aggressively 
beefing  up  its  ad  spending  and  attained  a  two  percent  market  share  increase.  Today,  two  share 
points  in  the  automotive  industry  are  worth  over  $4  billion.  Delta  Airlines  and  Revlon  also 
boosted  ad  spending  in  the  1974-75  recession  and  achieved  similar  results. 

Continuous  advertising  sustains  market  leadership.  And  it’s  far  easier  to  sustain 
momentum  than  it  is  to  start  it  up  again.  Consider  this  list  of  market  category  leaders; 
Campbell’s,  Coca-Cola,  Ivory,  Kellogg,  Kodak,  Lipton  and  Wrigley.  This  is  the  leadership 
list  for  1925.  And  1990.  'These  marketers  have  maintained  a  relentless  commitment  to  their 
brands  in  both  good  times  and  bad.  Kellogg  had  the  guts  to  pump  up  its  ad  spending 
during  the  Great  Depression  and  cemented  a  market  leadership  it  has  yet  to  relinquish. 

These  are  the  success  stories.  Space  and  diplomacy  don’t  allow  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  those  who  lacked  gusto  and  chose  to  cut  their  ad  spending  in  recessionary  times. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  how  advertising  can  help  make  the  worst  of 
times  the  b^t  of  times,  please  write  to  Department  C,  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  666  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  enclosing  a  check  for  five  dollars. 
You  will  receive  a  booklet  covering  the  pertinent  research  done  on  all  the  ILS.  recessions_ 
since  1923.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


'  McGraw-Hill  Research.  1986. '  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  ©1990. 

’  Profit  Impact  of  Market  Strategies.  The  Strategic  Planning  Institute.  Cambridge.  MA. 
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Stringer  service? 

United  Press  international  management  intends  to  cut  130  more 
union  jobs  and  may  rely  on  stringers  for  most  of  its  coverage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Just  before  asking  his  employees 
for  additional  wage  concessions  in  the 
wake  of  a  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  fil¬ 
ing,  United  Press  International  chief 
executive  officer  Pieter  VanBenne- 
kom  received  a  $25,000  bonus. 

In  addition,  it  was  learned  that  Van- 
Bennekom  was  given  a  $135,000 
lump-sum-payment  severance  pack¬ 
age,  yet  he  has  asked  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  to  agree  to  a  policy  of  no  notice 
and  no  severance  for  union-covered 
employees  laid  off  from  UPI. 

The  Guild  also  has  been  told  that 
UPI  intends  to  cut  between  130  and 
135  union-covered  jobs,  as  well  as  15 
others,  including  company  execu¬ 
tives,  within  30  to  90  days.  UPI  said  it 


Media  leaders 
to  meet 
with  Cheney 

Some  of  the  nation’s  top  media 
leaders  were  slated  to  meet  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney 
Thursday,  Sept.  12,  to  discuss  media 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  meeting  follows  letters  and  a 
report  from  media  representatives  to 
Cheney,  in  which  they  detailed  prob¬ 
lems  they  had  encountered  in  the  Gulf, 
including  the  press  pools  and  story 
review  by  public  affairs  officers. 

Scheduled  to  attend  the  meeting 
were  Associated  Press  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi;  Katharine  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Post;  Roone  Arledge  of 
ABC  News;  David  Laventhol  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Burl  Osborne  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  and 
Clark  Hoyt,  Knight-Ridder  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief. 


may  rely  on  stringers  for  most  of  its 
coverage,  including  photos. 

Many  of  the  stringers  the  company 
intends  to  use  are  owed  money.  Dur¬ 
ing  UPTs  last  bankruptcy  in  1985-86, 
there  were  times  when  stringer 
reporters  and  photographers  refused 
to  cover  events  because  they  had  not 
been  paid.  Current  management, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  believe 
that  will  be  a  problem  this  time 
around. 

Although  the  Chapter  1 1  reorgani¬ 
zation  filing  protects  UPI  from  its  past 
creditors,  it  must  remain  current  in 
payments  subsequent  to  the  filing. 

Former  UPI  editor  in  chief  Mike 
Hughes  wondered  why  the  company 
“believes  stringers  will  continue  to 
work  for  UPI  when  they’ve  not  been 
paid.’’ 

Hughes,  now  with  the  American 
Press  Institute  in  Reston,  Va.,  also 
said  he  is  offended  by  statements 
implying  the  tradition  of  UPI  report¬ 
ing  can  be  upheld  by  stringers. 

“1  believe  I  speak  for  all  former 
Unipressers,”  Hughes  said. 

“Those  of  us  who  gave  our  sweat 
and  blood  for  that  company  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  our  family  take  exception’’ 
to  such  comments. 

“If  nothing  else,  you  could  say  in 
the  old  days  we  genuinely  believed  we 
were  better  [than  the  Associated 
Press],’’  he  added.  “We  had  enough 
people  to  do  a  superb  job.’’ 

The  latest  financial  information 
was  revealed  in  meetings  between 
UPI  and  the  WSG  on  Friday,  Sept.  6, 
and  was  made  public  through  a  Guild 
bulletin  mailed  to  UPI  employees 
because  the  company  will  not  allow  it 
to  use  the  message  wire  more  than 
once  a  week. 

The  union  rejected  UPI’s  proposals 
and  was  slated  to  meet  with  UPI 
executives  again  Wednesday,  Sept. 
1 1 ,  in  Washington. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  union  might 
seek  appointment  of  a  trustee  by  the 


bankruptcy  court,  which  could  push 
out  current  UPI  management. 

Guild  president  Kevin  Keane  was 
in  meetings  Wednesday  as  E&P  went 
to  press  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  on  that  issue. 

Prior  to  a  Guild  strategy  session 
planned  for  just  before  the  meeting 
with  UPI,  Keane  did  say  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  been  completely  forth¬ 
coming  with  the  financial  information 
the  union  seeks,  including  salary 
levels  and  personal-service  contracts 
for  non-union  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  cuts,  UPI 
has  told  the  Guild  it  must  agree  to  a 
wage  freeze  and  other  concessions — 
including  elimination  of  notice  and 
severance  for  union-covered  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  terminated — if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  survive  (E&P,  Sept.  7,  P. 
10). 

A  Guild  bulletin  Sept.  4,  following 
the  first  meeting  between  the  WSG 
and  UPI  since  the  Aug.  28  bankruptcy 
filing,  noted  that  the  union  has  been 
presented  with  an  ultimatum:  Agree  to 
management  proposals  or  the  com¬ 
pany  will  ask  the  bankruptcy  court 
judge  to  void  its  contract. 

“We  must  stand  together  and  let 
the  company  know  its  plans  are  unac¬ 
ceptable  and  will  be  challenged,” 
stated  the  bulletin  signed  by  union 
executive  committee  members  Doug 
Levy  in  Washington  and  Chuck 
Moody  from  Pittsburgh. 

No  more 
holiday  traffic 
death  counts 

The  National  Safety  Council  has 
stopped  counting  holiday  traffic 
deaths,  ending  a  traditional  holiday 
news  fixture,  because  of  questions 
about  completeness  and  doubts  that 
roads  are  any  more  deadly  during  long 
weekends.  —  AP 
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Paper  exposes  rape  hoax 

District  circuiation  manager  for  Caiifornia  newspaper 
resigns  after  admitting  her  ciaim  of  rape  was  phony 

By  M.L.  Stein  Anonymous  fliers  condemned  skate-  “As  time  goes  by  without  a  break  in 

boarders  as  rapists  and  demanded  a  the  case,  various  theories  are  devel- 
A  spate  of  rumors  that  an  alleged  nighttime  curfew  for  boys  and  men.  oping,”  they  wrote.  “The  rumors 
rape  victim  had  fabricated  the  crime  Police  Chief  Phil  Coleman,  whose  suggest  that  the  rape  was  a  hoax  on 
became  a  fact  after  two  reporters  for  department  came  under  community  the  part  of  the  victim  or  that  the  crime 

the  Davis  Enterprise  in  Northern  criticism  for  not  solving  the  crime,  took  place  and  the  police  know  who 

California  went  to  the  police  with  called  the  local  reaction  a  “feeding  the  suspects  are  but  are  protecting  the 

what  they  had  heard.  frenzy.”  sons  of  powerful  families.” 

It  was  a  particularly  sensitive  story  Berger,  who  had  worked  for  the  “We  began  to  hear  whispers  that 

for  the  paper  because  the  woman,  Jan  Enterprise  since  April,  reported  that  things  were  fishy,”  Davis  recalled. 

Berger,  44,  was  one  of  its  district  cir-  she  was  raped  and  beaten  by  a  gang  of  Also,  the  editor  went  on,  although 

culation  managers.  five  white  teen-agers  while  she  was  Berger  appeared  for  work  with  her 

Berger  confessed  to  police  that  her  riding  her  bicycle  in  a  city  greenbelt.  head  bandaged  and  her  fingers  in 

account  of  being  raped  by  a  gang  of  Enterprise  managing  editor  Debbie  splints,  she  refused  to  tell  the  paper  or 
young  skateboarders  was  a  hoax.  Her  Davis  told  E&P  that  Berger  identified  the  police  the  name  of  the  doctor  who 

initial  report  had  stunned  the  placid,  herself  to  the  paper  as  the  supposed  treated  her.  Police  later  said  they 

upscale  university  community.  It  trig-  victim  but  her  name  was  not  used  in  believed  she  had  applied  the  bandages 

gered  press  conferences  by  women’s  early  stories.  The  police  refused  to  herself. 

groups  expressing  outrage,  spawned  reveal  her  identity  to  the  media.  Meanwhile,  Sherwin  and  Yusavage 

a  slew  of  theories,  and  raised  fears  of  However,  an  Aug.  16  story  by  staff  continued  off-the-record  interviews 
similar  attacks.  reporters  Elisabeth  Sherwin  and  Mar-  with  Berger  who,  according  to  Davis, 

Graffiti  —  one  reading  “Dead  boys  cia  Yusavage  suggested  that  Berger’s  asked  them  to  keep  their  coverage 

don’t  rape”  —  appeared  on  walls.  claim  might  not  be  true.  “sensitive  and  obscure.” 


Reporter  recounts  how  truth  was  uncovered 

employee  of  the  newspaper.  in  such  a  bucolic  town. 

Aberbach,  a  Davis  resident  and  Putting  the  story  on  Page  2,  Davis 
newspaper  employee  for  nearly  12  now  says,  was  a  mistake,  but  one 

years,  had  to  make  some  decisions.  A  made  with  good  intentions.  Instead, 

gang  rape  is  sufficently  unusual  to  the  community  went  wild.  Less  than 

make  headlines  in  New  York  City.  In  24  hours  after  the  story  appeared,  a 

this  progressive  community  of  stu-  flier  was  circulated  throughout  the 

dents,  feminists  and  families,  many  town  calling  for  a  curfew  on  teen- 

connected  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni-  agers.  Follow-up  stories  appeared  on 

versity  of  California,  Davis,  there  Page  1  of  the  Enterprise  for  the  next 

would  be  howls  of  outrage.  two  weeks. 

Aberbach  also  was  given  a  message  News  investigative  details  were 
by  another  employee — the  victim  was  sketchy.  The  woman,  a  district  man¬ 
begging  that  the  story  be  handled  in  a  ager  in  the  circulation  department, 

sensitive  manner.  Aberbach  agreed  came  to  work  with  her  head  swathed 

that  the  newspaper  did  not  need  to  in  bandages,  her  fingers  in  splints, 

further  sensationalize  the  story,  and  She  would  not  talk  to  reporters  on  the 

ran  it  on  Page  2  in  Sunday’s  paper.  record.  Her  comments  off  the  record 

The  headline  said,  “Police  seek  sus-  supported  the  police  department’s 

pects  in  gang  rape  of  cyclist  in  Coveil  sketchy  report. 

Park  greenbelt.”  The  victim  was  not  She  told  police  she  had  been  biking 
identified.  through  the  park  when  she  had  been 

The  following  morning,  managing  knocked  to  the  ground  and  raped  by 

editor  Debbie  Davis  received  more  five  white  teen-agers,  ages  13  to  17,  at 

than  a  dozen  calls  —  a  newspaper  10  p.m.  on  a  Monday  night.  She  told 

record  for  a  single  story — complain-  police  she  had  sought  her  own  medi- 

ing  about  play  the  story  was  given.  cal  aid  that  night  and  called  a  sexual 

The  newspaper  was  accused  of  bury-  assault  center  the  next  day.  Counsel¬ 

ing  the  news  to  downplay  the  fact  that  ors  at  the  center  insisted  that  she  con- 
such  a  heinous  crime  could  take  place  tact  police,  which  she  did  in  person 


By  Elisabeth  Sherwin 

The  news  was  horrible.  It  came 
during  a  quiet  summer  when  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  was  expected  to 
take  place  in  Davis,  Calif.,  a  usually 
peaceful  town  of  45,000  people. 

Little  did  anyone  know  at  the  time 
that  the  news  was  as  fake  as  it  was 
terrible. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Aug.  3,  Jeff 
Aberbach,  news  editor  of  the  Davis 
Enterprise — circulation  1 1 ,000 — was 
in  the  newsroom  selecting  stories  to 
run  in  Sunday’s  edition. 

Emergency  services  reporter  Mar¬ 
cia  Yusavage  came  to  him  with  stun¬ 
ning  news:  On  Friday,  a  woman  had 
told  the  police  she  had  been  raped 
four  days  earlier  by  five  teen-agers,  a 
gang  of  skateboarders  and  bicyclists, 
who  had  attacked  her  in  a  residential 
park.  Not  only  that,  Yusavage  told 
Aberbach,  but  the  victim  was  an 

(Sherwin  is  a  staff  writer  with  the 
Davis  Enterprise  and  one  of  the  re¬ 
porters  whose  pursuit  of  the  story 
resulted  in  an  eventual  confession  that 
no  rape  had  taken  place.) 
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Recently,  Davis  said,  the  two 
reporters  went  to  Coleman  with  what 
they  had  been  hearing  in  town  and 
asked  him  to  check  out  the  reports. 

“I  suppose  we  were,  in  a  way,  a 
catalyst  for  bringing  out  the  confes¬ 
sion  but  by  that  time  the  police  also 
had  talked  to  an  ex-boyfriend  of  Ber¬ 
ger,  who  provided  some  important 
information  about  her,”  Davis  noted. 
“You  have  to  credit  the  police  with 
solving  the  case.” 

After  Berger  had  admitted  to  police 
that  her  story  was  a  lie,  the  Enterprise 
on  Aug.  18  reported  the  confession 
and  named  her. 

Davis  said  the  decision  to  reveal 
Berger’s  identity  was  made  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons. 

“We  believe  it  is  important  to  be  as 
specific  as  possible  so  that  suspicion 
is  not  unfairly  cast  on  innocent 
women,”  she  stated. 


Also,  Davis  continued,  the  paper 
wanted  the  public  to  know  it  was  not 
covering  up  the  case  because  Berger 
was  an  employee,  and  it  believed  the 
community  had  a  right  to  know  about 
all  the  developments. 

Enterprise  publisher  Burt  Mc- 
Naughton  said  Berger  had  resigned 
after  her  admission. 

“We  published  her  name  because 
she  was  no  longer  a  victim  but  a  per¬ 
petrator,”  McNaughton  said.  The 
publisher  praised  Sherwin  and 
Yusavage  for  their  persistence  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  story. 

“I  think  their  stories  helped  break 
her  down  and  led  to  the  confession,” 
McNaughton  said.  “We  all  had 
doubts  about  [Berger’s]  report  for 
some  time.” 

Berger’s  admission  had  various 
consequences.  An  unknown  person 
smashed  one  of  the  Enterprise’s  front 


windows  in  broad  daylight. 

The  city’s  Human  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  held  a  community  meeting  to 
discuss  the  events,  the  police  called  a 
news  conference,  and  Mayor  May¬ 
nard  Skinner  appealed  to  the  public  to 
put  aside  anger  and  suspicion  and 
treat  Berger  with  “compassion.” 

At  this  writing,  police  were  weigh¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  to  file  charges  of 
making  a  false  report  against  the 
woman. 

In  1986,  the  Enterprise  reported, 
Berger  was  arrested  on  three  felony 
charges  of  child  endangerment  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  sexual  abuse  of  three 
children  in  a  day-care  center  she  was 
operating. 

The  charges  were  dropped  due  to 
insufficient  evidence  against  her.  Ber¬ 
ger’s  12-year-old  son  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  molestation  charge  in  juve¬ 
nile  court. 


four  days  later. 

Police  now  say  the  bandages  helped 
them  believe  her  case,  initially.  “She 
was  extremely  convincing,”  said  De¬ 
tective  Kay  Lipelt  of  the  Davis  Police 
Department,  the  chief  investigator  on 
the  case. 

The  woman  described  herself  as  a 
former  rape  counselor  who  did  not 
trust  the  legal  or  judicial  system.  She 
doled  out  information  to  the  police, 
bit  by  bit,  and  insisted  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  that  she  could  not  recognize  her 
attackers. 

She  repeatedly  refused  to  give 
police  the  name  of  her  doctor,  so 
detectives  were  not  able  to  gather 
medical  evidence  necessary  for  the 
investigation. 

While  the  victim’s  story  was 
sketchy,  investigators  within  the 
police  were  determined  to  handle  the 
case  in  a  sensitive  manner.  “We  took 
the  case  at  face  value,”  said  Chief 
Phil  Coleman.  In  fact,  police  still  have 
not  decided  whether  to  file  charges 
against  the  woman  for  making  a  false 
report. 

The  police  chief,  on  the  job  for  less 
than  two  years,  was  well  aware  that 
police  officers  are  traditionally  per¬ 
ceived  as  bullies  who  trample  over 
female  victims’  feelings.  He  knew 
there  was  a  strong  feminist  commu¬ 
nity  in  town,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
breathe  a  doubt  about  the  case  until 
his  investigators  had  all  the  facts  lined 
up. 

As  willing  as  the  police  were  to 
believe  the  victim,  the  facts  did  not 
support  her  story.  The  omissions 
piled  up,  Coleman  said,  and  the  scales 
tipped. 

Days  passed  without  a  suspect  or 
even  a  witness,  and  reporters  became 


more  and  more  wary.  Still,  no  one 
would  go  on  record  doubting  the 
story.  In  Davis,  it  is  not  politically 
correct  to  doubt  a  rape  victim. 

Messages  were  spray-painted  on 
sidewalks  in  town  that  betrayed  a  vin¬ 
dictive,  vicous  attitude  by  some  in  the 
community. 

“Dead  boys  don’t  rape”  and  “Cur¬ 
few  for  males,”  the  graffiti  read. 

Authors  of  letters  to  the  editor 
scorned  community  boosters  for  not 
believing  a  gang  rape  could  happen. 
Feminists  warned  that  Davis  was  a  far 
more  dangerous  place  than  it  looked 
at  first  glance,  but  some  members  of 
the  community  were  questioning,  in 
hushed  voices,  the  woman’s  story. 


The  rape  story  was  not  true.  She  told 
police  that  she  had  fallen  from  her 
bike  and  applied  the  bandages  herself. 
She  had  never  sought  medical  aid 
from  a  doctor. 

Coleman  called  reporter  Yusavage 
and  told  her  about  the  woman’s  con¬ 
fession.  Two  weeks  after  the  story 
had  first  broken  in  the  paper,  it  was 
exposed  as  a  fraud.  However,  Cole¬ 
man  and  his  officers  decided  not  to 
reveal  the  woman’s  name  for  three 
reasons:  the  continuing  investigation, 
the  woman’s  fragile  emotional  condi¬ 
tion,  and  a  fear  for  her  safety  due  to 
community  reaction. 

Managing  editor  Davis,  also  a  12- 
year  Enterprise  veteran,  disagreed. 


One  reporter  received  an  anonymous  phone  call 
from  a  woman  who  said  it  was  obvious  to  her  that  the 
newspaper  had  known  the  case  was  fake  from  the 
beginning. 


Eleven  days  after  the  story  had  first 
broken,  the  Enterprise  addressed 
these  questions.  The  chief  was  asked 
to  respond  to  rumors  that  ranged  from 
suggestions  that  the  story  was  a  hoax 
to  a  theory  that  the  police  were  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  suspects’  identity. 

While  Coleman  admitted  in  print 
that  there  were  “difficulties  with  the 
case”  and  that  his  investigators  were 
“puzzled  and  baffled,”  he  cast  no 
doubt  on  the  victim. 

The  evening  that  story  ran,  his  in¬ 
vestigators  met  with  the  victim  again, 
at  local  offices  of  a  sexual  assault 
center  with  a  rape  counselor  present. 
There,  the  tearful  woman  confessed: 


The  Enterprise  story  that  revealed  the 
hoax  used  the  woman’s  name  and 
details  of  her  life  that  revealed  a  trou¬ 
bled  past. 

Davis  printed  the  woman’s  name 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  First,  she 
was  no  longer  a  rape  victim,  and  she 
was  a  newspaper  employee.  (She  re¬ 
signed  the  day  after  the  story  had 
broken.) 

“We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
we’re  not  trying  to  cover  up  any 
details  of  the  case,”  Davis  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  beleaguered  community 
had  a  right  to  know  the  full  story.  To 
withhold  the  woman’s  name  would 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Anatomy  of  an  FolA  suit 

Unearthing  the  news . . .  with  a  backhoe 


By  Richard  N.  Winfield 

It  started  out  as  a  garden-variety 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  re¬ 
quest  by  a  newspaper  and  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice  that  sought  financial  records 
from  a  university  foundation. 

By  the  time  the  case  was  over,  the 
foundation  had  deliberately  de¬ 
stroyed  the  records  while  the  FoIA 
suit  was  pending;  the  newspaper  had 
rented  a  backhoe  to  unearth  the 
records  from  a  landfill;  the  board  and 
two  officers  of  the  foundation  were 
forced  to  resign;  the  university  presi¬ 
dent  was  indicted  and  pleaded  nolo 
contendere;  the  foundation  repaid  the 
newspaper  and  the  wire  service  the 
full  amount  of  their  legal  fees  and 
costs,  and  the  press  established  an 
important  principle  of  public  account¬ 
ability. 

Reports  began  circulating  in  South 
Carolina  about  five  years  ago  that  the 
president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  James  Holderman,  and  the 
Carolina  Research  &  Development 
Foundation  were  engaged  in  some 
creative  financing. 

The  foundation  had  been  set  up  as  a 
private  foundation  under  the  auspices 
of  the  university  to  handle  fund  rais¬ 
ing  and  development.  Its  board  of 
directors  was  a  who’s  who  of  South 
Carolina’s  business  and  political  elite. 

The  reports  about  the  foundation 
focused  on  the  lavish  gifts,  bought 
with  foundation  and  university  funds, 
that  Holderman  had  given  congress¬ 
men,  local  politicians,  judges,  celebri¬ 
ties  and  other  influential  people.  The 
foundation  contended,  however,  that 
it  was  not  subject  to  the  same 
accounting,  disclosure,  and  legisla¬ 
tive  oversight  requirements  of  South 
Carolina  state  law  that  burdened  the 
university’s  financial  affairs.  This 
was  a  situation  ready  made  for  waste 
and  abuse. 

John  Pittman,  executive  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C)  News  believed 
that  there  might  be  a  news  story  about 
the  foundation’s  extensive,  contro¬ 
versial  and  publicly  undocumented 
financial  activities.  Citing  the  state 


(Winfield  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  and  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  Committee  on  Media  law.) 


Last  week  E&P's  George  Gar- 
neau  recounted  the  four-year 
effort  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  and  the  Associated  Press  to 
gain  access  to  controversial  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  re¬ 
cords  —  and  the  News'  diligent, 
unending  pursuit  of  the  story. 

This  article,  by  attorney 
Richard  Winfield,  whose  law 
firm  represented  AP,  focuses 
upon  the  legal  maneuverings. 


FoIA,  Pittman  filed  a  request  in  early 
1987  for  copies  of  some  of  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  internal  financial  records  for 
1981  to  1986. 

After  conferring  with  Pittman,  John 
Shurr,  the  bureau  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  similar  FoIA  request.  Shurr 
received  the  full  support  of  AP  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Walter  Mears  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  William  Ahearn. 


The  foundation  resisted  both 
demands.  First  Pittman,  and  then 
Shurr,  filed  suit  in  the  spring  of  1987  in 
state  court  in  Columbia  against  the 
foundation.  To  handle  the  suits,  the 
News  and  the  AP  called  upon  Carl 
Muller  and  Wallace  Lightsey  of  the 
Greenville  law  firm  Wyche,  Burgess, 
Freeman  &  Parham. 

AP  was  also  represented  by 
Richard  Winfield  of  Rogers  &  Wells 
in  New  York.  The  defendants  named 
in  the  suits  were  the  foundation,  the 
individual  board  members,  and  the 
executive  director,  Christopher  Vla- 
hoplus,  a  longtime  associate  of  Hol¬ 
derman. 

The  suits,  which  were  consoli¬ 
dated,  contended  that,  since  the  foun¬ 
dation  received  and  spent  huge  sums 
of  public  monies  for  public  purposes, 
it  was  a  public  body  subject  to  the 
state  FoIA. 

The  suits  requested  the  court  to 
compel  the  foundation  to  turn  over  to 


the  News  and  the  AP  the  financial 
records,  since  they  arguably  were 
public  records.  The  foundation 
resisted,  claimed  it  was  a  private  elee¬ 
mosynary  foundation  not  covered  by 
the  FoIA,  and  refused  anew  to  com¬ 
ply. 

The  press  plaintiffs  requested  dis¬ 
covery — the  right  to  view  the  records. 
The  foundation  requested  the  trial 
judge  to  enter  a  broad  protective 
order  barring  the  press  plaintiffs  from 
viewing  any  of  its  financial  records. 
Over  the  press  plaintiffs’  objections, 
the  judge  signed  the  order  in  July 
1987. 

Since  they  were  denied  access  to 
the  foundation’s  records,  the  press 
plaintiffs  had  to  reconstruct,  at  their 
considerable  expense  over  the  next 
two  years,  some  of  the  extensive 
public  financial  and  construction 
projects  of  the  foundation  from  the 
records  of  municipal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Completing  their  research  efforts  in 


1989,  the  News  and  AP  presented 
their  motion  for  summary  judgment  to 
a  new  judge.  Judge  Carol  Connor. 
Again  the  foundation  resisted,  and 
opposed  the  motion.  Judge  Connor 
granted  the  press  plaintiffs’  motion  in 
June  1989,  holding  that  the  foundation 
was  in  all  respects  a  public  body  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  state  FoIA  and  was  obli¬ 
gated  to  produce  the  financial 
records. 

Once  again,  the  foundation  officials 
refused  to  comply.  They  obtained  a 
stay  of  Judge  Connor’s  decision  while 
they  began  the  laborious  process  of 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina. 

Given  the  high  stakes  and  the 
important  personages  in¬ 
volved  in  the  suit,  it  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  three  of  the  five  justices 
recused  themselves. 

The  case,  which  began  in  1987,  was 
not  finally  decided  until  Feb.  1 1 , 1991 , 
when  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 


Where  the  press  pursues  FoIA  tenaciously,  it  is  now 
less  likely  that  a  public  office  will  become  a  public 
lust. 
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mously  agreed  with  Judge  Connor 
and  ordered  the  foundation  to  turn 
over  the  requested  records. 

It  was  not  to  be.  When  reporters 
from  the  AP  and  the  News  appeared 
at  the  foundation’s  offices  on  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  campus  a  few  days  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Vlahoplus 
and  the  chief  financial  officer  John 
O’Donnell  blithely  told  them  that 
most  of  the  records  had  been  “inad¬ 
vertently”  thrown  out  during  an 
office  renovation  in  1988  or  1989. 
They  said  they  could  not  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

For  three  years  the  foundation  and 
its  officials  had  concealed  their  act. 
For  three  years  they  had  continued  to 
stonewall  the  press  plaintiffs’  efforts 
in  the  suits  after  the  records  had  been 
destroyed,  while  they  had  dragged  the 
suits  along.  The  foundation  had 
defied  its  legal  duty  to  preserve  the 
documents  sought  in  the  suits. 

This  bombshell  was  news  to  the 
News,  the  AP,  Judge  Connor,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  governor  and  the 
new  president  of  the  University  (who 
had  replaced  Holderman  the  previous 
summer).  News  of  the  scandal  was 
displayed  prominently  in  the  South 
Carolina  press. 

The  governor  announced  that  he 
was  directing  the  State  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Division  to  investigate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  destruction. 
Lawyers  for  the  News  and  AP  filed 
papers  with  Judge  Connor  seeking 
immediate  relief.  With  Judge  Con¬ 
nor’s  approval,  they  promptly  under¬ 
took  a  wide-ranging  investigation. 

Different  officials  of  the  foundation 
gave  versions  of  how,  why  and  when 
the  records  had  disappeared  which 


hopelessly  contradicted  each  other. 
Attorney  Muller  uncovered  strong 
evidence  that  the  destruction  was  not 
inadvertent,  but  quite  intentional. 
State  law-enforcement  officials 
reported  that  prior  to  August  1988, 
Vlahoplus  had  repeatedly  brought  up 
with  O’Donnell  the  need  to  get  rid  of 
foundation  records  for  “embarrass¬ 
ing  reasons.” 

At  one  point,  Muller  himself  found 
a  few  boxes  of  missing  records  in  the 
basement  of  the  campus  building. 
Muller  located  a  part-time  worker  for 
the  foundation  who  had  been  ordered 
in  1988  to  dump  dozens  of  boxes  of 
the  foundation’s  financial  records  in  a 
nearby  landfill.  The  young  man  took 
Muller,  a  reporter,  and  SLED  agents 
to  the  spot  on  the  landfill  where  he 
remembered  having  dumped  the 
boxes. 

The  News  hired  a  backhoe  and  an 
operator  to  dig  through  three  years  of 
trash.  They  uncovered  many  more 
boxes  of  records.  The  press  had  sev¬ 
eral  hours  to  review  the  records 
before  they  voluntarily  turned  them 
over  to  the  SLED  investigators. 

Meanwhile,  a  grand  jury  had  been 
investigating  allegations  of  misdeeds 
of  former  president  Holderman 
involving  the  use  of  foundation  funds. 
A  week  after  the  backhoe  unearthed 
some  of  the  missing  foundation 
records,  the  grand  jury  indicted  Hol¬ 
derman  for  a  criminal  misdemeanor 
involving  the  illegal  use  of  his  public 
position  for  private  gain.  The  News 
and  the  AP  continued  to  cover  the 
unfolding  scandal. 

Confronted  with  the  prospect  that 
they  might  have  been  found  in  con¬ 
tempt,  foundation  officials  agreed  to  a 


draconian  settlement.  They  and 
lawyers  for  the  News  and  AP  nego¬ 
tiated  the  language  of  a  factual  report 
and  consent  order,  which  they  signed 
and  submitted  for  approval  by  Judge 
Connor. 

On  June  24,  1991,  Judge  Connor 
issued  the  order  finding  that  the 
destruction  of  the  records  had  been  a 
“deliberate  act,”  conducted  by  per- 
sohs  acting  for  the  foundation.  The 
court  said  the  documents  were  the 
heart  of  the  litigation  and  cited  the 
“embarrassing  reasons”  passages  in 
the  SLED  report  to  account  for  their 
destruction.  The  foundation  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  News  and  AP  the  full 
$227,000  in  legal  fees  and  costs — 
including  the  rental  of  the  backhoe — 
which  they  had  spent  to  pursue  the 
case. 

Vlahoplus  and  O’Donnell  promptly 
resigned  from  the  foundation,  and  the 
entire  board  of  directors  resigned. 
Former  president  Holderman  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and  guilty  to  two 
criminal  charges.  He  was  fined  and 
was  required  to  perform  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

As  important  as  these  results  were, 
the  victory  won  by  the  Greenville 
News  and  the  AP  has  a  larger  and 
more  lasting  significance.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  established  the 
principle  that,  whatever  the  guise, 
those  holding  the  stewardship  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  may  no  longer  escape  scru¬ 
tiny  from  the  press  and  public.  The 
scandal  prompted  passage  of  reme¬ 
dial  legislation  which  further 
strengthened  the  state  FoIA.  Where 
the  press  pursues  FoIA  tenaciously,  it 
is  now  less  likely  that  a  public  office 
will  become  a  public  lust. 


Circulation  execs  leave  Calif,  daily  in  midst  of  audit 


The  two  top  circulation  executives 
of  the  Orange  County  Register  sud¬ 
denly  left  the  paper  in  the  midst  of  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  audit. 

The  Orange  County  Business  Jour¬ 
nal  reported  in  its  Sept.  2  issue  that 
Patrick  Elster,  vice  president/circula¬ 
tion,  and  Joseph  Mertins,  assistant 
circulation  director  for  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  departed  “at  a  time  when  the 
local  newspaper  industry  is  abuzz 
with  rumors  that  the  Register  will  take 
a  big  hit  when  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  report  is  completed  next 
month.” 

According  to  unidentified  industry 
sources,  the  Journal  said,  “the  Regis¬ 
ter  is  bracing  for  an  embarrassment — 
a  scaling  back  of  its  stated  circulation 
numbers  by  some  20,000.” 


Register  publisher  R.  David 
Threshie  would  not  comment  to  E&P 
about  the  Journal  statement  nor 
would  he  say  whether  or  not  Elster 
and  Mertins  had  been  fired. 

“They  are  no  longer  employed 
here,”  he  would  only  comment. 
“Some  issues  have  come  up,”  he 
added,  “and  if  we  can’t  resolve  them 
there  will  be  a  problem.” 

Both  men  had  been  on  paid  admin¬ 
istrative  leave  since  mid-August. 
Elster  was  named  circulation  director 
in  June  1990.  Previously,  he  had  been 
circulation  manager  at  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram. 

Since  his  appointment  at  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  the  paper  terminated  agreements 
with  independent  newsstand  contrac¬ 


tors  and  put  the  operation  in-house. 

Last  Feb.  18,  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  filed  a  $3.6  million  lawsuit  against 
the  Register,  accusing  it  of  corrupt 
circulation  practices  and  improper 
and  unlawful  billings.  Elster  was  not 
named  in  the  suit.  The  Register  has 
denied  the  allegations. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on 
Sept.  5  that,  in  an  interview  with 
Elster,  he  said  he  had  not  been  told 
that  he  had  lost  his  job  and  assumed 
he  was  still  on  leave.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  and  the  Register  had  a 
dispute  but  declined  to  discuss 
whether  their  differences  involved 
possible  inflated  circulation  figures. 
There  was  no  answer  to  several  E&P 
calls  to  Elster’ s  home  from  Sept.  6-8. 

(Continued  on  page  35j 
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Fired,  rehired 

Pickets  and  staff  protests  decry  firing  of  gay  Houston  Post 
coiumnist;  under  siege,  management  decides  to  rehire  him 


By  Tony  Case 

The  ongoing  controversy  involving 
the  Houston  Post  and  Juan  R.  Palomo 
apparently  has  come  to  an  end  with 
the  firing  and  subsequent  rehiring  of 
the  outspoken,  openly  gay  columnist. 

Palomo  grabbed  headlines  after  the 
alternative  weekly  Houston  Press 
disclosed  that  the  columnist’s  bosses 
would  not  allow  him  to  admit  his 
homosexuality  in  a  July  column. 

He  was  fired  Aug.  30  for  what  the 
Post  called  “disagreements  over  the 
handling  of  his  columns,”  but  agreed 
one  week  later  to  return  to  the  paper 
as  a  columnist  on  the  op-ed  page  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board. 

The  same  position  had  been  offered 
to  Palomo  the  day  he  was  dismissed, 
but  he  declined,  according  to  the 
Post.  Several  days  later,  the  offer  was 
reinstated. 

Post  senior  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  Charles  Cooper,  who  has  taken 
responsibility  for  the  firing,  told  E&P 
that,  while  the  paper  now  is  trying  to 
put  the  “disruptive  and  somewhat 
damaging”  incident  behind  it,  con¬ 
cerns  remain. 

“Some  people  still  believe  we  fired 
Juan  because  he  is  gay  or  Hispanic,” 
he  said.  “He  was  fired  because  he  had 
one  too  many  confrontations  with  his 
superiors.” 

An  internal  memo  issued  by 
Cooper  after  the  firing  explained. 


“Juan  chose  to  take  the  matter  public 
to  the  extent  I  felt  would  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  Post  and  I  told  him  that. 

“We  had  an  agreement  that  it 
would  be  preferable  for  him  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  column  writing  rather 
than  stir  up  more  public  confronta¬ 
tion.  Subsequently  other  actions  by 
him  were  counter  to  that  agreement.” 

However,  Post  chairman  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton  apparently  did  not  support 
squelching  the  brouhaha. 


Members  of  Queer  Nation  pick¬ 
eted  Houston  Post  editor  Charles 
Cooper's  high-rise  apartment 
building  calling  for  the  rehiring  of 
columnist  Juan  Palomo. 

Photo  by  Steve  Campbell/Houston  Chronkle 

“1  think  it’s  very  difficult  to  be  in 
the  news  business  and  tell  one  of  your 
employees  they  can’t  talk  to  some¬ 
body  or  circulate  something,”  he  told 
the  Houston  Press.  “I  don’t  have  a 
problem  with  any  of  it.” 

E&P  was  unable  to  reach  Singleton 


to  discuss  the  situation. 

Despite  the  Post’s  desire  to  keep 
problems  with  its  employee  at  home, 
both  the  censorship  incident  and  the 
firing  were  subject  to  protests  in 
Houston,  as  well  as  widespread 
media  attention. 

On  one  occasion,  a  group  of  gays 
and  Hispanics  picketed  outside  the 
Post’s  offices,  and  30  newspaper 
staffers  reportedly  joined  the  protest. 

In  addition,  several  Post  employees 


I  who  were  incensed  over  Palomo’s 
treatment  circulated  a  petition  de¬ 
manding  he  be  reinstated. 

Another  demonstration  ensued 
when  members  of  the  militant  gay 
rights  group  Queer  Nation  picketed 
Cooper’s  high-rise  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  The  same  group  had  planned  to 
protest  outside  the  Post  later  that 
week,  but  decided  to  make  the 
gathering  a  celebration  after  Palomo 
had  been  rehired. 

An  effort  was  initiated  by  members 
of  the  gay  and  Hispanic  communities 
to  boycott  the  paper,  as  well. 

Palomo,  who  said  he  was  surprised 
but  gratified  by  the  outpouring  of  sup¬ 
port  for  him,  maintained  he  was 
equally  as  taken  aback  over  his  firing. 

“I  thought  the  controversy  was 
over,”  he  said.  “I  went  on  vacation, 
and  when  I  came  back  they  fired  me.” 

According  to  Palomo,  his  bosses 
said  they  fired  him  because: 

•  He  defended  himself  amid  the 
censorship  controversy  by  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Houston  Press; 

•  He  consented  to  an  interview 

with  E&P,  which  featured  a  story 
about  the  situation  in  its  Aug.  3  edi¬ 
tion;  and  j 

•  He  allegedly  leaked  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  a  bitterly  worded  letter  he 
had  received  from  former  Post  editor 
David  Burgin,  now  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief  at  the  Daily 
Review  in  Hayward,  Calif. 

The  Houston  Press  published  Bur- 
gin’s  diatribe,  which  began,  “I  just 
read  Editor  &  Publisher’s  version  of 
the  great  ‘outing’  flap  in  Houston  and 
I  can  stay  silent  no  longer.” 

In  the  letter,  Burgin  went  on  to  call 
Palomo  a  “shrill,  arrogant,  humorless 
voice,”  accused  the  columnist  of 
passing  out  “sanctimonious  bull¬ 
shit,”  and  concluded  by  saying  that  if 
he  were  still  Palomo’s  boss  he  would 
“throw  your  ass  out.” 

The  Houston  Press  reported  that 
the  letter  might  have  been  a  setup  to 
provoke  Palomo  to  circulate  it  and 
therefore  renege  on  his  agreement 
with  Cooper  to  stifle  the  flap. 

Burgin  has  denied  the  letter  was 
part  of  any  conspiracy,  however,  and 
maintains  it  was  written  in  response 
to  a  situation  that,  as  Palomo’s  former 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


Palomo  commented  after  his  firing,  “Martin  Luther 
said  during  the  Reformation  that  the  church  was  a 
whore  but  she  was  a/so  his  mother.  The  Post  is  a 
whore,  but  she  is  aiso  my  mother.  I  didn't  want  to 
ieave.” 
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California  weekiy  folds 

Don  Deane,  publisher/editor  of  the  weekly  Coastal  Post 
in  Marin  County,  Calif.,  has  been  true  to  his  word. 

In  response  to  his  plea  last  February  for  cash  contribu¬ 
tions  to  save  his  paper,  readers  poured  in  $20,000  (E&P, 
March  16). 

At  the  time,  Deane  announced  there  would  be  no  more 
requests  for  money.  He  vowed  that  either  the  paper  would 
make  it  or  it  would  be  folded. 

With  its  Sept.  3  issue,  the  16-year-otd  Post  folded,  a 
victim  of  the  recession  and  other  factors. 

In  his  farewell  editorial,  Deane  said;  “Efforts  to  build 
the  paper  after  its  near  close  in  February  have  not  been 
sufficent  to  keep  the  publication  in  the  black.  Problems 
with  distribution  due  to  newsrack  ordinances,  new  taxes, 
the  recession,  and  attracting  and  retaining  advertising 
sales  staff  have  presented  us  with  a  combination  of  chal¬ 
lenges  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet.” 

Dean  noted  that  the  response  from  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  kept  the  Post  alive  for  six  months  but  losses  in  the  past 
two  months  spelled  its  doom.  He  thanked  contributors  for 
their  support  and  termed  his  publishing  days  “a  grand 
experience.”  The  paper,  which  took  a  strong  stand  on 
environmental  issues,  had  a  free  circulation  of  10,250  and 
claimed  a  readership  of  30,000  throughout  the  county. 

“March,  April  and  May  were  pretty  good  but  the  slump 
began  in  June  and  we  couldn’t  climb  back  out  of  the  hole,” 
news  editor  Patrick  John  Holland  told  E&P.  “The  cash 
flow  problem  was  insurmountable.”  —  M.L.Stein 

Peoria  paper  to 
end  p.m.  edition 

The  Journal  Star  of  Peoria,  111.,  will  stop  publishing  its 
afternoon  edition  next  spring,  said  John  McConnell,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president. 

“Three  decades  ago,  most  readers  wanted  their  news¬ 
papers  in  the  late  afternoon  when  they  could  sit  back  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  catch  up  on  the  news,”  McConnell  said 
in  a  Page  One  column  Aug.  29.  “Now  .  .  .  most  readers 
prefer  their  newspapers  in  the  morning.” 

The  Journal  Star’s  afternoon  circulation  has  dropped  to 
21,465  from  its  1976  level  of  59,641.  At  the  same  time, 
morning  newspaper  readership  has  jumped  to  67,365  from 
about  48,662  in  1976. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News  said  it  will 
end  its  afternoon  edition  at  the  end  of  November. 

Times- World  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Norfolk-based 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  combined  the  morning 
Roanoke  Times  and  the  afternoon  World-News  in  1977. 
Afternoon  circulation  totaled  50,564. 

Afternoon  circulation  was  48,951  in  1980  and  morning 
circulation  was  67,000.  In  July,  the  most  recent  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  paper’s  circulation  was 
21,788  in  the  afternoon  and  91,284  in  the  morning. 

—  AP 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Co. 
to  trim  49  employees 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-SentineltTo.  will  eliminate 
49  positions  by  year’s  end  as  it  ends  a  Joint  operating 
agreement  with  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

“It’s  no  secret  that  we  are  preparing  for  the  termination 
of  the  JOA,  which  ends  in  late  December  of  this  year,” 
said  Robert  J.  Hively,  News-Sentinel  president-general 
manager  and  chief  executive  officer. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/10/91  9/3/91 

9/10/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.50 

8.75 

9.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.00 

30.625 

34.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

418.75 

435.00 

476.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

18.125 

17.875 

15.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. (NY) 

25.375 

25.75 

22.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

41.75 

45.75 

34.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.75 

55.25 

43.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

23.50 

23.625 

22.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.25 

20.25 

14.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.50 

20.75 

23.00 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

25.25 

27.125 

20.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

21.75 

21.875 

19.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.75 

15.00 

17.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

22.50 

24.00 

23.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

19.625 

21.00 

15.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.75 

31.625 

25.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.00 

44.50 

39.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

228.75 

230.00 

245.00 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/10/91 

9/3/91 

9/10/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.125 

10.25 

8.10 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.625 

11.25 

N/A 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.00 

17.875 

9.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

16.625 

18.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.375 

14.375 

14.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.75 

16.25 

17.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.875 

24.00 

N/A 

Pearson  (b) 

7.64 

7.51 

6.82 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

15.50 

14.625 

18.25 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doilars 

*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertbeim  Schrader  &  Company  Inc. 

“This  means  we  will  be  producing  only  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  will  need  fewer  people,”  he  said. 

The  company’s  552  full-time  employees  were  notified  of 
the  layoffs  Aug.  28.  Hively  said  the  49  positions  to  be  cut 
will  be  primarily  in  circulation  and  production. 

The  morning  News-Sentinel  and  the  afternoon  Journal 
agreed  in  June  1990  to  end  a  joint  publishing  agreement 
dating  to  1957. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  owner  of  the  News- 
Sentinel,  agreed  to  pay  Journal  owner  Persis  Corp.  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  $40  million  to  break  the  JOA. 

The  News-Sentinel  owns  all  the  physical  plant  of  the 
operation.  The  Journal  plans  to  continue  publication  from 
expanded  offices  of  its  Persis  sister,  the  Daily  Times  in 
nearby  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Early  retirement  packages  are  being  offered  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  at  least  55  years  old  and  have  been  with  the 
company  10  years.  Hively  said  the  number  of  layoffs 
would  not  be  known  for  30  days. 
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View  From  the  Hill 


By  Milt  Rockmore 


How  can  the  press  improve  coverage  of  national  affairs? 


Covering  foreign  news  has  always  been  the  “sexy”  part  of  Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.) 
journalism.  Now,  some  say,  the  press,  helped  by  momentous 

world  events,  has  even  more  reason  to  upstage  coverage  of  The  press  could  be  more  objective  in  reporting  news 
national  affairs.  from  the  executive  branch,  more  specifically  from  the 

Congressmen,  defenders  of  their  turf,  would  be  among  Pentagon.  I  have  never  been  more  ashamed  of  the  Ameri- 
the  first  to  detect  bias.  Here,  five  who  do  not  believe  cover-  can  press  than  I  was  during  the  Panama  invasion,  and  later 

age  of  international  affairs  has  been  emphasized  at  the  the  Persian  Gulf. 

expense  of  national  news,  comment  about  various  aspects  of  In  Panama,  the  press  was  excluded  from  participation 
the  press.  but,  when  they  were  finally  allowed  to  report  and  broad¬ 

cast,  it  looked  like  a  Mardi  Gras.  Everybody  was  happy 
and  liberated,  flags  were  waving  and  people  were  party¬ 
ing.  When  I  went  to  Panama  right  after  that  I  saw 
Sen.  Joseph  I.  Lieberman  (D-Conn.)  unmarked  graves,  people  dislocated,  homeless  and  living 

*  'in  despair  and  desperation. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  have  much  criticism  in  that  regard.  When  I  met  with  our  military  officers  right  after  the  war 
I’m  an  old  college  newspaperman,  so  I  understand  you  they  put  on  a  dog  and  pony  show,  their  faces  were  covered 

can’t  do  everything.  I  read  a  range  of  newspapers  every  with  camouflage  makeup  even  after  victory  had  already 

day — two  to  three  in  Connecticut,  the  New  York  Times,  been  won.  I  have  asked  reporters  why  their  editors  won’t 

the  Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Maybe  allow  them  to  ask  questions  about  what  is  really  going  on 

I’m  less  critical  because  I’m  amalgamating  them  all  in  my  and  what  really  went  on  in  Panama.  With  all  the  drug 
mind.  trafficking,  the  money  laundering,  the  pain,  corruption 

I  understand  that  some  believe  there  has  been  predomi-  and  economic  deprivation,  the  press  is  still  under  the 
nance  given  to  the  coverage  of  international  affairs  in  the  influence  of  the  Pentagon. 

press.  I  don’t  think  such  criticism  is  well  taken.  There  The  same  is  true  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Oh,  sure,  we  know 

have  been  some  dominant  international  events  that  have  the  press  was  unhappy  and  didn’t  like  the  way  they  were 
taken  place  in  the  last  year  or  so,  such  as  the  collapse  of  the  treated,  but  that  never  interfered  with  their  reporting 

Soviet  empire,  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  No,  I  exactly  what  the  Pentagon  gave  them.  The  only  kind  thing 

don’t  think  there  is  much  to  criticize.  I  can  say  about  the  press  is  that  Congress  rolled  over  first. 

Basically,  with  so  much  going  on  in  Washington,  1  think  We  didn’t  show  the  same  enthusiasm  for  investigating  and 

the  press  does  a  pretty  good  job.  I  don’t  have  any  criticism  reporting  that  we  did  for  Watergate,  for  example, 

on  the  question  of  coverage  of  national  affairs.  I’m  sure  I’m  saying  there  is  not  enough  protesting.  While  it  is  true 
there  have  been  some  individual  stories  with  the  wrong  the  Pentagon  was  wrong  in  censoring  the  press,  the  press 

slant  but  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  to  criticize.  Maybe  I’m  never  really  fought  back  with  all  its  might.  The  press  puts 

feeling  in  a  mellow  mood;  it’s  Friday  afternoon  and  I’m  up  a  half-hearted  fight,  which  they  lose,  and  then  they  go 

driving  home  and  I  suppose  you  have  to  allow  for  that.  I’ll  right  ahead  and  report  exactly  what  the  Pentagon  wants 

talk  to  you  on  Monday  and  if  I’ve  had  a  bad  enough  them  to  report.  They  just  don’t  fight  vigorously  enough, 

weekend  I  may  have  some  critical  comments.  You  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Pentagon  press  and 

(The  senator  must  have  had  a  good  weekend  .His  office  the  independent  press  and  that’s  as  strong  an  indictment  as 

called  to  say  he  had  no  criticism  to  offer.)  you  can  get. 
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While  it  is  true  the  Pentagon  was 
wrong  in  censoring  the  press,  the 
press  never  really  fought  back  with 
all  its  might.  —  Rangel 


There  should  be  less  advocacy 
journalism — you  can  pretty  well 
tell  where  many  reporters  are  com¬ 
ing  from.  —  Hyde 


Basically,  with  so  much  going  on 
in  Washington,  /  think  the  press 
does  a  pretty  good  job. 

—  Lieberman 
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Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.) 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  code  of  ethics  says  journalists 
should  be  accountable  to  the  public  and  the  public  should 
be  free  to  voice  its  grievances.  Here  are  some  of  mine: 

Since  I  got  into  my  scrap  with  Peter  Arnett,  I’ve  been 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  vicious  verbal  attacks.  The  First 
Amendment  is  for  me,  too,  not  just  the  media,  which  do 
their  work  and  then  flee  and  pull  the  First  Amendment 
around  their  shoulders  like  a  massive  cloak.  It  is  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It’s  not  just  some  captive 
amendment  given  to  those  involved  in  a  profit-making 
institution  such  as  a  newspaper. 

What  you  have  to  remember  is  that  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  don’t  hold  you  in  any  higher  esteem  than  they  hold  us. 
If  journalists  are  going  to  sit  in  on  television  or  in  their 
columns  interviewing  fellow  journalists,  then  I  would 
assume  those  people  are  public  figures  and  they  too  are 
susceptible  to  be  chewed  in  the  raw  meat  den  with  us. 

Your  code  of  ethics  holds  that  no  gifts,  favors,  free 
travel  or  special  treatment  should  be  accepted.  Yet  there 
are  those  in  your  craft  making  five,  10,  20  thousand  a  pop 
out  on  the  road  and  they  don’t  have  to  disclose  who  is 
giving  it  to  them.  Is  that  a  conflict  of  interest?  Yet  you  tell 
us  that  taking  a  $2,000  honorarium  from  a  national  group  is 
a  perception  of  being  in  their  pocket. 

Another  thing:  Frequently  when  we  in  politics  get  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  reporter  we  don’t  know,  it  doesn’t  take  five 
minutes  before  we  know  his  or  her  bias.  Many  times  you 
can  tell  they  have  their  story  written  in  their  heads  and  are 
merely  looking  for  quotes  to  fit  their  premeditated  notion. 
That  always  encourages  us  not  to  be  very  frank  with  them. 

I  used  to  think  politicians  were  thin-skinned,  but  I’ve 
learned  the  media  guys  have  glass  chins  and  thinner  skins 
than  any  of  us. 

Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.) 

I  think  we  have  to  improve  coverage  of  both  national 
and  international  affairs. 

For  example,  recently  press  emphasis  has  been  on  2 
million  Kurds — and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that — but  there 
are  25  million  people  at  starvation  levels  in  Africa,  and 
there  has  been  little  coverage  of  that. 

In  domestic  coverage,  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
trivial  rather  than  the  substantive.  This  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean:  When  I  was  in  the  state  legislature  one  of  my 
heroes  was  the  late  Sen.  Paul  Douglas.  He  called  one  day 
and  asked  that  I  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  state  senate 
making  the  corn  tassel  the  national  flower.  1  agreed  but 
shortly  thereafter  had  second  thoughts  and  called  the 
senator  back.  “Look,”  he  said  with  a  laugh,  “just  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  substantive  things  you  do  in  political  life 
receive  very  little  attention.  It’s  the  trivial  that  gets  atten¬ 
tion.  You  introduce  the  resolution.  I’ll  introduce  it  here, 
and  it  will  make  every  paper  in  Illinois.  It  won’t  pass,  no 
one  will  get  angry,  and  we’ll  be  the  talk  of  the  town.” 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  one  of  the  most  startling 
realities  of  life  today  that’s  not  getting  enough  press  cover¬ 
age.  We  should  be  paying  more  attention  to  the  poor  of 
America.  They  should  get  more  media  coverage.  We 
haven’t  had  the  kind  of  media  coverage  we  need  on  the 
deficit  question.  I  still  get  naive  questions  from  newspaper 
editors  asking,  “Can’t  we  just  cut  spending  enough  to 
balance  the  budget?” 

According  to  the  latest  estimate,  the  deficit  this  year  will 
be  $31 1  billion.  If  you  eliminate  everything  but  military 
spending,  interest  on  the  debt,  and  Social  Security  that 
leaves  only  $200  billion  for  education,  agriculture,  health 
care  and  everything  else.  I’m  just  not  hearing  anything  in 
the  press  that  shows  a  comprehension  of  that. 


7  used  to  think 
politicians  were  thin- 
skinned,  but  Vve 
learned  the  media 
guys  have  glass  chins 
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than  any  of  us. 

—  Simpson 
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Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-Ill.) 

I  don’t  think  the  press  has  emphasized  foreign  news  to 
the  detriment  of  national  events.  Coverage  of  foreign 
affairs  is  very  important,  since  most  Americans  are  not 
immersed  in  international  events.  Giving  emphasis  to 
them  is,  therefore,  important,  helpful  and  educational. 

I  would  like  to  see  both  sides  of  controversies  in  the 
press  covered  more  completely.  In  other  words,  get  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  from  knowledgeable  people  on  the 
other  side.  There  should  be  less  advocacy  journalism — 
you  can  pretty  well  tell  where  many  reporters  are  coming 
from.  We  can  do  a  better  job  on  objectivity.  While  we 
already  have  high  standards,  we  can  try  to  raise  them  even 
higher.  Having  said  that,  let  me  add  that  1  think  we  have 
the  greatest  press  in  the  world,  without  question. 

I  thought  press  coverage  of  the  Gulf  war  was  handled 
just  right.  The  first  duty  of  a  commander  is  to  protect  his 
troops  and  accomplish  his  mission;  having  cameras  and 
microphones  stuck  in  your  nose  can  be  a  hazardous  dis¬ 
traction. 

I  do  have  one  major  objection  but  there’s  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  it.  I’m  afraid.  Editorial  cartoons  pack  a 
terrific  wallop  and  they  could  be  a  little  more  compassion¬ 
ate  and  considerate.  They  are  frequently  cruel,  devastat¬ 
ing  and  very  unfair.  They  can  wound  feelings  beyond  the 
bounds  of  humanity. 

If  I  was  on  the  evening  news  tonight  and  I  knew  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  America  were  listening.  I’d  tell 
them,  “Keep  doing  what  you’re  doing  but  try  to  hire  a  few 
conservatives,  if  you  can  find  any  coming  out  of  journal¬ 
ism  school.” 
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Superficial  tv 

Harvard  report  zaps  television  coverage  of  political  campaigns; 
offers  plan  on  how  it  can  be  improved 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Television  coverage  of  political 
campaigns  has  become  so  superficial 
and  detached  from  the  voters,  it  actu¬ 
ally  contravenes  the  idea  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  that  relies  on  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  governed,  according  to  a 
new  report. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the  Joan 
Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at 
Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government,  identi¬ 
fied  three  major  problems  with  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  notably  by  the  net¬ 
works,  and  proposed  a  series  of 
debates  and  conversations  with  can¬ 
didates. 

“There  are  three  major  problems,” 
according  to  the  report,  written  by 
John  Ellis.  “The  first  ...  is  less 
money  —  and  therefore  less  space  in 
print  and  time  on  television  —  avail¬ 
able  for  political  coverage  generally 
and  serious  coverage  specifically. 


“The  second  problem  is  what  we 
might  call  the  superficial  problem: 
something  that  can  be  done  very  well 
if  done  carefully  and  deliberately  is 
more  often  than  not  done  sloppily  and 
in  haste  and  quickly  reaches  the  low¬ 
est  common  denominator,”  the 
report  continued,  then  went  on  to  cite 
polling  —  a  “statistical  substitute  for 
old-fashioned  reporting”  —  as  an 
example. 

The  third  major  problem  is  “that 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough 
time  ....  All  the  best  intentions  of 
political  journalism  inevitably  run  up 
against  this  central  fact  .  .  .  .  ”  the 
study  explained.  “The  absence  of 
time  distorts  the  campaign.  Candi¬ 
dates  speak  in  nine-second  sound 
bites.” 

The  report  further  maintained  that 
the  three  problems  are  worsened  by 
the  “collapse  of  network  news.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  locked  into  uphill  battles 
for  economic  survival  cannot  waste 


any  time  thinking  about  how  they 
should  cover  politics.  They  need  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  get  their  Niel¬ 
sen  ratings  up,  and  they  don’t  think 
politics  will  improve  their  ratings.” 

The  center  based  what  it  calls  “The 
Nine  Sundays  Plan”  on  the  premise 
that  “what  television  does  best  is  live 
coverage  of  the  candidates  in  action. 
What  candidates  do  best  is  campaign, 
debate  and  answer  questions.  Our 
idea  merges  the  two  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis.” 

The  plan  focuses  on  the  nine  Sun¬ 
days  between  Labor  Day  and  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  and  proposes  that  “network 
and  cable  television  reserve  time  on 
each  of  those  nine  Sunday  evenings 
for  at  least  two  presidential  debates, 
one  vice  presidential  debate,  five  live 
conversations  with  the  presidential 
candidates  and  one  concluding  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  address  to  the 
nation.” 

The  Barone  Center  proposes  a  for¬ 
mat  change  for  the  debates,  switching 


from  being  highly  orchestrated,  with 
two  candidates  and  a  panel  of  ques¬ 
tioners  in  front  of  a  live  audience,  to  a 
more  simple  arrangement:  “two  can¬ 
didates,  one  moderator,  a  tv  studio, 
no  audience,  live.” 

The  JSB  Center  format  would  have 
the  two  candidates  simply  square  off 
in  front  of  the  cameras,  with  the  mod¬ 
erator  making  sure  things  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  fairly,  the  report  explained. 
“The  simplicity  itself  would  make  for 
gripping  television.” 

The  conversations  portion  of  the 
plan  calls  for  five  Sundays  devoted  to 
succeeding  30-  to  45-minute  inter¬ 
views  of  each  candidate  by  a  three- 
reporter  panel  addressing  different 
issues  on  each  of  the  five  nights. 

The  plan  calls  for  voluntary  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  conversations.  If  a 
candidate  does  not  want  to  take  part, 
the  time  would  revert  to  regular  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Voter  participation  in  this  phase 


also  is  included,  as  people  would  be 
able  to  mail  in  questions,  the  best  of 
which  would  be  read  aloud  to  the 
candidates. 

Further,  the  study  stated,  issues 
forums  “would  help  focus  the  print, 
radio  and  television  news  coverage 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  Sun¬ 
day  night  broadcasts,  and  encourage 
deeper,  more  substantive  reporting. 

“In  this  way,  one  of  the  major  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  Nine  Sundays  Proposal,  in 
our  view,  is  that  editors  and  produc¬ 
ers  would  be  able  to  plan  some  of  their 
coverage  according  to  the  schedule  of 
these  issue-oriented  programs,” 
according  to  the  report. 

The  last  of  the  nine  Sundays  would 
give  each  candidate  15  to  30  minutes 
on  the  Sunday  night  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  “to  present  their  case  to  the 
nation’s  voters. 

“The  presidential  candidates 
would  be  required  to  appear  on  cam¬ 
era  at  all  times  during  the  broadcast. 
This  would  not  be  a  campaign  com¬ 
mercial  with  tape  inserts,”  the  study 
explained.  “We  would  hope  that  the 
candidates  would  conduct  these  sum¬ 
mary  addresses  in  a  live  format,  either 
in  studio  or  from  a  remote  location.” 

Third-party  candidates  would  be 
excluded  from  the  plan  unless  their 
campaign  can  be  considered  “crucial 
to  the  outcome  of  the  race,”  garner¬ 
ing  a  consistent  double-digit  poll  rat¬ 
ing  in  independent,  national  polls. 

A  legal  waiver  from  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  is  suggested  to 
“avoid  frivolous  legal  challenges 
from  allegedly  aggrieved  third  party 
candidates.” 

The  plan  also  is  cost-effective  for 
television,  as  it  would  have  little  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  sponsors  could  be 
sold  for  each  of  the  programs;  ads 
would  run  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

“The  Nine  Sundays  Plan  rewards 
serious  discussion  of  the  issues,”  the 
report  stated.  “It  does  not  hurt  the 
network  bottom  line.  It  encourages 
the  national  political  press  corps  to 
organize  its  coverage  around  a  pre¬ 
arranged  set  of  important  campaign 
issues.  Most  important,  it  gives  the 
voters  regular  access  on  television  to 
the  presidential  candidates  over  the 
length  of  the  general  election  cam¬ 
paign.” 


“The  absence  of  time  distorts  the  campaign. 
Candidates  speak  in  nine-second  sound  bites.” 
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Unity  94 

Four  minority  Journaiism  organizations  firming  up  pians  to 
address  common  problems  at  1994  joint  conference  in  Atlanta 


By  M.L.  Stein 

In  the  conviction  that  minorities  are 
still  far  from  breaking  through  media 
barriers  in  hiring,  promotion  and 
community  coverage,  plans  were 
firmed  up  recently  for  a  historic 
“Unity  94”  convention  of  four  mi¬ 
nority  journalism  organizations. 

The  Atlanta  meeting  in  1994  which 
will,  for  the  first  time,  bring  together 
the  four  groups  to  address  common 
problems,  was  a  major  topic  at  the 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  (AAJA)  convention  in  Seattle, 
Aug.  21-24. 

AAJA  will  meet  jointly  with  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  (NABJ),  National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Journalists  (NAHJ)  and 
Native  American  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation  (NAJA). 

Dan  Williamson,  a  black  columnist 
for  the  Seattle  Times,  keynoted  the 
upcoming  convention  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  asserted  that  “Despite  pro¬ 
testations  to  the  contrary,  things  are 
not  fine  and  the  underlying  problems 
that  forced  the  creation  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  comprise  Unity  94  remain 
as  major  stumbling  blocks  to  the  kind 
of  diversity  that  gets  paid  lip  service 
around  the  industry.” 

Williamson  acknowledged  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  media  for  minorities, 
noting  their  increasing  numbers,  bet¬ 
ter  pay,  and  elevation  to  positions  of 
editor,  publisher,  anchor,  and  pro¬ 
ducer. 

“We  are,  in  some  instances,  pulling 
down  six-figure  salaries  and  living 
lifestyles  many  of  our  parents  dared 
not  dream  of,”  he  said. 

“But  if  all  the  problems  are  solved 
or  on  their  way  to  being  solved,  why  is 
there  a  need  for  journalism  organiza¬ 
tions  designated  by  the  ethnic  and 
racial  background  of  their  mem¬ 
bers?”  Williamson  asked. 

The  minority  groups  continue  to 
exist,  he  went  on,  because  of  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  train  members’  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  news  business  and  assure 
fair  and  adequate  coverage  of  minor¬ 
ity  communities. 

“All  of  us  keep  our  jobs  because  we 
are  good,  but  we  got  them,  in  part, 
because  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
people  who  may  not  be  able  to  read, 
write  or  speak  English,”  Williamson 


said.  “We  have  an  obligation  to  do 
more  than  report  stories  that  have 
headlines  like  ‘Race  bias  found  in 
location  of  toxic  dumps,’  ‘Asian- 
Americans  face  increasing  hatred, 
violence,’  and  ‘Life  remains  bleak  on 


the  reservation.’ 

“It  doesn’t  matter  if  we  happen  to 
be  a  columnist,  editor  or  anchor  of 
color  if  we  haven’t,  number  one,  done 
something  concrete  to  train  our 
replacements  and,  number  two,  to 
make  sure  that  our  being  where  we 
are  has  provided  some  tangible  bene¬ 


fit  for  the  community.” 

The  speaker  noted  that  such  efforts 
can  include  promoting  scholarships, 
mentoring  or  spending  regular  time  in 
schools  setting  up  internships,  and 
working  with  elementary  schools  on 


children’s  development. 

“Schools,  children,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  and  their  development  have  to  be 
a  big  part  of  what  we  are  all  about,” 
Williamson  said.  He  also  warned 
against  minority  journalists  becoming 
so  removed  from  the  community  that 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


SPAR  FOR  THE  COURSE 

They’re  contentious  and  contagious.  They  beat  spar. 

They’re  The  McLaughlin  Group.  (Clockwise  from  left) 

Jack  Germond,  Eleanor  Clift,  John  McLaughlin,  Fred  Barnes, 
Morton  Kondracke,  and  Pat  Buchanan. 

Made  passible  by  a  grant  from  G£. 

THE  McLaughlin  group 

Check  your  local  listing  for  station  and  time. 


I/Va  bring  good  things  to  life. 


“There  is  real  tunnel  vision  in  the  industry  but  we’ve 
not  been  vocal  enough,”  he  commented.  “Only  with  a 
unified  voice  can  we  make  things  happen.” 
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John  Mellott 


Pete  Baker 


Neil  Roland 


John  C.  Mellott,  formerly  con¬ 
troller  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  has  been  promoted  to 
treasurer  for  the  parent  company, 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Atlanta.  He 
succeeds  Janet  M.  Lavine,  who 
recently  resigned. 

Mellott  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president  and  business  manager 
for  Berkley-Small,  a  subsidiary  of 
E.W.  Scripps. 

*  *  * 

Pete  H.  Baker,  formerly  vice 
president  of  operations  for  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  and  general 
manager  at  the  paper. 

Baker  previously  had  overseen  the 
production  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

Don  Sneed,  formerly  a  journalism 
professor  at  San  Diego  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Texas  A&M  University,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi. 

Elizabeth  Dutton  Smith  and  Jeff 
Wise  have  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  insert  USA 
Weekend. 

Smith  previously  had  sold  corpo¬ 


rate  and  consumer  accounts  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Wise  previ¬ 
ously  had  worked  in  sales  with  the 
Leadership  Network  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

>1:  III  i|c 

Neil  Roland,  formerly  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  with  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  hired  as  an  editor  and 
investigative  reporter  at  the  Palm 
Beach  Review,  a  law  and  business 
daily  newspaper  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Roland  previously  had  worked  as 
an  investigative  reporter  with  United 
Press  International  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Army  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial  staff 
changes: 

Celeste  Brown,  formerly  senior 
associate  editor  at  7  Days  magazine  in 
New  York,  has  joined  the  Times  as  a 
makeup  editor. 

Brown  previously  had  worked  as  a 
copy  editor  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  reporter  for  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal  and  the  New  Bern 
(S.C.)  Sun-Journal  and  in  positions 
with  other  publications. 

Seth  Faison,  formerly  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Beijing  for  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  of  Hong  Kong, 
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has  joined  the  Times  as  a  reporter- 
trainee. 

Faison  previously  had  worked  as 
China  stringer  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Hong  Kong 
Standard. 

Kandy  Littrell,  formerly  an  art 
director  at  New  England  Monthly, 
has  been  hired  as  an  editorial  artist  at 
the  Times. 

Edward  Rothstein,  formerly 
music  critic  for  New  Republic  maga¬ 
zine,  has  rejoined  the  Times  as  chief 
music  critic. 

Rothstein  had  been  a  Times  music 
department  staffer  before  joining  the 
New  Republic. 


Kevin  Catalano,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Copy  Editors,  has  joined  the  Kansas 
City  Star  as  a  copy  editor. 

«  III  He 

The  following  staff  changes  have 
been  announced  in  the  advertising 
department  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Michael  Richburg,  formerly  in 
retail  advertising,  has  been  named 
classified  account  executive,  and 
Donald  Dempsey  succeeds  Richburg 
as  retail  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Eliot  Kaplan,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Gentleman’s  Quarterly 
magazine  who  earlier  had  worked  for 
the  national  newspaper  magazine  in¬ 
sert  Family  Weekly,  now  known  as 
USA  Weekend,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Philadelphia  Magazine. 

He  He  He 

The  Regional  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1991-1992. 

Jonathan  Salant,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Post-Standard 
and  Herald-Journal  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.— president;  Paul  Furiga,  news 
editor  of  Thomson  News 
papers — vice  president;  Tamara 
Lytle,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister  —  secretary;  and  Chris  Rosche, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Scripps  League  Newspapers  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.  —  treasurer. 
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The  following  editorial  management  appointments  have 
been  announced  at  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 

COLE  C.  CAMPBELL,  formerly  assistant  managing  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing  editor.  He  succeeds  JAMES 
C.  PAPER,  who  recently  resigned. 

Campbell  previously  had  served  as  assistant  city  editor, 
metro  editor,  assistant  managing  editor  and  associate  nran- 
aging  editor  at  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record  and 
taught  journalism  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  and  Duke  University. 


Nelson  Brown 


Ed  Power 


Dave  Addis 


KAY  McGRAW,  formerly  deputy  managing  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  deputy  executive  editor  at  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

McGraw  previously  had  served  as  a  reporter,  projects 
editor,  city  editor,  features  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  for  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  reporter  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and  copy  editor  and 
sportswriter  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

In  addition,  DENNIS  HARTIG,  NELSON  BROWN,  ED 
POWER  and  DAVE  ADDIS  all  have  been  named  deputy 
managing  editors  for  the  newspapers. 


Alexander  Higgins,  supervising 
editor  of  the  international  desk  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  named  chief  of  bureau 
for  the  AP  in  Geneva.  He  succeeds 
Hanns  Neuerbourg,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement. 

Higgins  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Boston,  New  York,  Bonn, 
Tehran  and  Cairo. 

*  Hi  Id 

Gulf  Coast  Newspapers  of  Conroe, 
Texas,  has  announced  the  following 
executive  appointments  at  its  subsid¬ 
iaries. 

Brenda  Roy,  formerly  advertising 
director  at  the  Conroe  Courier,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  Observer 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  papers  in 
the  Texas  communities  of  Humble, 
New  Caney  and  Kingwood. 

Roy  previously  had  worked  as 
advertising  director  for  Observer. 

Lee  Owens,  formerly  advertising 
director  at  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Roy  as  advertising  director  at  the 
Conroe  Courier. 

Owens  previously  had  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina. 


Maureen  Berkowitz,  community 
editor  of  the  Miami  Jewish  Tribune, 
has  been  promoted  to  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Madden,  formerly  local 
sales  manager  at  The  Sun  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  newspa¬ 
per. 
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Madden  previously  had  worked  as 
copy  service  manager  and  co-op 
advertising  manager  at  the  Sun  and  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune. 


Wayne  Cornell,  formerly  city 
editor  at  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune  in 
Nampa,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  Rick  Coffman,  who  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Havre 
(Mont.)  Daily  News. 

Cornell  previously  had  worked  as  a 
sportswriter  and  in  other  positions 
with  the  Press-Tribune. 


The  Daily  Tribune  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
has  announced  the  following  senior 
executive  and  management  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Dennis  R.  Waller,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper,  has  assumed  the 


additional  title  and  duties  of  executive 
editor. 

Craig  S.  McMullin,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  and  duties  of  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

McMullin  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president  of  finance  and  control¬ 
ler  for  the  Denver  Post  Corp. 

William  F.  Shannon,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  director  at  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  at  the  Daily  Tribune. 
He  succeeds  Craig  Rover,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  Charles  Utter  has 
been  named  publisher  and  Robert 
Douglas  Utter  editor  of  the  West¬ 
erly  (R.I.)  Sun. 

The  Utters,  cousins,  succeed  their 
respective  fathers,  Charles  Wilbur 
Utter  and  George  Herbert  Utter 
II,  who  had  been  co-publishers  of  the 
paper. 


OBITUARIES 


Jack  Bisco,  83,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  for 
United  Press  who  later  worked  as  a 
labor  relations  consultant  in  New 
York,  died  of  pneumonia  Aug.  24. 


Don  R.  Chandler,  56,  assistant 
circulation  manager  for  the  Seattle 
Times  who  supervised  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement,  died  of  cancer  July  27. 


Ruth  Ellen  Church,  81,  formerly 
food  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  found  dead  in  her  home  Aug.  20. 
Police  said  she  apparently  was 
strangled  by  a  burglar. 

Church  also  had  been  cooking  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  paper. 


Morris  Cunningham,  74,  retired 
Washington,  D.C.,  correspondent  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  died  of  lung  cancer  Aug.  7. 

Cunningham  previously  had  worked 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  bureau  and  earlier 
worked  for  The  Tennessean  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Associated  Press. 


Jay  R.  Cuttle,  58,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Middleborough 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  died  Aug.  21  in 
Somerset,  Mass. 


Robert  E.  Dallos,  59,  New  York- 
based  business  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  died  Aug.  II  while 
vacationing  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 
He  reportedly  had  had  a  history  of 
cardiac  problems  and  was  believed  to 
have  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Dallos  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Times  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 


William  E.  Delaney  Jr.,  51,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  with  the  defunct 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
died  of  cancer  Aug.  19  in  Port  Arthur, 
Texas. 

Delaney  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Sir  Etienne  Dupuch,  92,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nassau 
(Bahamas)  Tribune,  died  Aug.  23  in 


Nassau  after  a  gardening  accident. 

Dupuch  was  named  longest-serving 
editor  by  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records. 


Roy  Edwards,  68,  formerly  a 
sportswriter  and  editor  for  the  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Commercial  Appeal,  died  Aug.  17 
from  complications  after  a  heart 
attack. 


Robert  M.  Edwards,  49,  assistant 
director  of  the  employee  and  labor 
relations  department  at  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  died  Aug.  1 1  after  an 
extended  illness. 

Edwards  previously  had  served  in 
several  labor  relations  and  circulation 
management  positions  with  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 


Russell  Edwards,  82,  formerly 
society  editor  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  a  ruptured  aneurism 
Aug.  28  in  Middletown,  R.l. 

Edwards  previously  had  worked  as 
a  copy  editor  for  the  Times. 


lONE  Quinby  Griggs,  100,  for¬ 
merly  an  advice  columnist  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  died  Aug.  18. 

Griggs  previously  had  worked  with 
the  defunct  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


William  Edward  Hall,  68,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  died  of 
cancer  Aug.  21  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Hall  previously  had  headed  the 
journalism  departments  at  Texas 
Tech  University  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  earlier  had  been  a 
reporter  and  sports  editor  in  New 
Mexico. 


Frederick  J.  Harrigan,  71,  for¬ 
merly  a  judge  and  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Cole  brook  (N .  H . ) 
News  and  Sentinel,  died  of  cancer 
Aug.  9. 


Marian  L.  Houghton,  78,  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Jaffrey-Rindge 
(N.H.)  Chronicle,  died  Aug.  28  in 
Concord,  N.H. 


Laffitte  Howard,  73,  formerly 
business  editor  for  the  Knoxville 


(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  died  Aug.  5. 

Howard  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Knoxville  and 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Raymond  Johnson,  87,  formerly  a 
sportswriter  for  The  Tennessean  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  Aug.  10  in 
Nashville. 


Dr.  Edward  W.  Luka,  58,  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  co-founder  of  the  only  Pol¬ 
ish-language  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  Nowy  Dziennik,  died 
Aug.  25  in  Passaic,  N.J. 


Frank  Samuel  McKinney,  75,  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  died  Aug.  7. 

McKinney  previously  had  worked 
for  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times 
and  at  the  Star’s  printing  plant  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  pulp  mill  in  Wisconsin. 


John  Joseph  “Jack”  O’Rourke 
Jr.,  55,  corporate  systems  consultant 
to  the  corporate  engineering  staff  of 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  died  of  cancer 
Aug.  14  in  Encinitas,  Calif. 

O’Rourke  previously  had  worked 
as  a  pressman,  printer  and  foreman 
for  the  Lemon  Grove  Review  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  San  Diego  Union,  the 
State  Journal  Register  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  and  the  Elgin,  Ill.,  Daily  Courier- 
News. 


Carl  E.  Otto,  84,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  4. 


Kay  Thomas,  formerly  president  of 
the  Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York 
and  fashion  editor  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  defunct  New  York 
Sun,  died  of  congestive  heart  failure 
Aug.  27  in  New  York. 


Knut  Algot  “Al”  Westergren, 
86,  former  publisher  of  the  Times- 
News  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  died  July 
15  in  Twin  Falls. 

Westergren  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Twin  Falls  News. 


Carole  Williams,  67,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brookfield,  Mo.,  Daily 
News-Bulletin,  died  of  cancer  Aug. 
12. 
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They  live  in  America’s  sixth  largest  city 
and  have  $41  billion  disposable  dollars 
and  about  a  million  of  them  read 


Union  and/or 


SAN  DIEGO*TRIBllNE 


and  if  you’d  like  to  talk  to  them. 


dial  (619)  293-1446.  Thank  you. 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


From  the  Editor's  Desk 

Many  papers  print  a  maze  game  on  their  kids’  page. 
It’s  a  big  square  with  a  lot  of  broken  lines  inside.  By 
tracking  a  pencil  between  the  lines  and  backing  up 
when  you  come  to  a  dead  end,  you  reach  the  center 
which  is  the  goal.  The  game  shows  up  on  menus,  too. 

Usually,  the  objective  of  the  game  is  to  “help  the 
mouse  find  the  cheese,”  “get  the  pirate  to  the  trea¬ 
sure,”  or  “help  Daddy  find  his  car.”  Like  most  games, 
this  one  has  its  parallels  in  real  life. 

This  year’s  Newspapers  and  Retailers:  Partners  in 
Profits  section  could  be  considered  a  map  to  solve  a 
very  important  maze  game:  how  these  two  marketing 
giants  find  the  combination  that  unlocks  sales  bigger 
than  anything  that  ever  happened  before.  In  the  arti¬ 
cles  listed  in  the  next  column  are  a  cram  course  in 
Newspaper  Marketing  301  —  the  advanced  course  in 
creating  sales  synergy  for  papers  and  retailers. 

Want  to  know  if  there  is  more  retail  business  out 
there  for  retailers?  Read  Cathy  Black’s  article  on  the 
turnaround  and  how  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun- 
Sentinel  makes  geodemographic  data  pay  off. 

Concerned  about  the  declines  in  ad  revenue?  Look  at 
the  LNA/Newspaper  report  that  shows  department 
stores,  general  merchandise  stores,  drugstores  and 
supermarkets  investing  more  dollars  in  newspapers. 
Your  biggest  customers  are  coming  back. 

Believe  you  can  continue  to  keep  ZIP  code  or  small 
area  circulation  data  a  secret?  Read  Sue  Sprunk  of 
Mervyn’s  or  Tom  Curran  of  Haverty’s  statements  of 
the  facts  'They  run  their  whole  business  from  site 
selection  to  media  selection  with  these  data. 

In  a  smal'  narket,  and  wonder  what  you  can  do  to 
increase  retail  ad  sales?  Read  about  “Tom’s  Foods  and 
the  Times,”  and  “Better  Marketing  Partnerships  With 
1990  Census  Data.”  You  can  keep  advertisers  with  one 
store  running  208  pages  a  year  and  you  can  provide 
detailed  data  on  your  market  at  reasonable  cost. 

At  the  end  of  the  maze,  there  is  one  huge  pot  of  gold. 
Barbara  Cohen  says  it  well  in  her  article,  “WTioever 
Stays  Closest  to  the  Customer  Will  Win.” 

It  is  time  to  take  a  shower,  use  your  deodorant,  and 
chummy  up  close.  What  is  great  is  that  we  still  have 
time  to  get  close.  And  we  have  some  cash  flow  to  get  the 
information  and  provide  the  service  that  the  20%  of  the 
accounts  that  supply  80%  of  the  sales  continue  to  ask  us 
for. 

In  the  future,  it  looks  as  though  innovative  retailers 
with  a  strong  store  base  will  get  bigger  and  the  small  or 
close-minded  stores  will  fade  away.  And  the  customer- 
centered  newspapers,  courageous  enough  to  supply 
data  that  may  not  be  100%  favorable,  will  find  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  maze.  There  may  be  dead  ends 
and  a  lot  of  backtracking,  but  that  sure  beats  what 
might  happen  if  we  just  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  maze 
while  our  markets  change  all  around  us. 

I  hope  this  section  gives  you  a  better  map  through 
your  maze,  and  remember:  the  game  is  serious.  This  is 
not  “help  the  mouse  find  the  cheese.”  It  is  your 
paycheck,  your  pension,  your  next  trip  to  wherever 
you  enjoy  life  most. 

— I 

Bruce  DeYoung 
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The  Key  to  Mutual  Success  Is  Working  Together 


An  Interview  With  Cathleen  Black: 

President  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Newspapers  Are  Healthier  Than  Reports  Indicate 


Newspapers’  situation  is  not  as  se¬ 
rious  as  reported  in  the  trade  press.  I 
think  it  has  been  overly  reported.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  very 
tough  18  months  in  the  retail  indus¬ 
try,  and  that  has  had  a  severe  impact 
on  newspapers. 

We  are  not  out  of  this  period  yet.  A 
piece  in  USA  Today  reports  that  most 
newspaper  companies  feel  that  the 
rebound  will  be  seen  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1992,  instead  of  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
read  a  newspaper  everj^  day  and  you 
can  see  that  this  country  has  not  come 
out  of  this  recession  into  a  robust 
period  of  spending. 

This  has  been  a  very  tough  time  for 
newspapers  but  it  is  not  an  absolute 
disaster.  It  is  inevitable  that  newspa¬ 
per  revenues  fluctuate  with  the  eco¬ 
nomy  overall.  Newspapers  are  a  very 
viable  and  incredibly  strong  business 
and  are  the  best  route  to  the  retail 
customer.  They  are  here  to  stay. 

Newspapers:  From  Mass  to  Class 

Newspapers  should  be  thought  of 
as  mass/class  media. 

A  retailer  is  able  to  combine  the 
strength  of  mass  along  with  the  selec¬ 
tivity  of  a  targeted  medium.  We  can 
provide  many  levels  of  advertising 
distribution  for  a  store. 

A  store  can  run  an  ROP  ad  every 
day  to  reach  the  entire  distribution  of 
a  newspaper.  They  can  run  a  preprint 
to  reach  a  more  targeted  area.  Many 
newspapers  are  offering  or  will  offer 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead  a  much 
more  finely  tuned  targeted  approach, 
including  non-subscriber  households. 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  that  a 
retailer  can  reach  his  or  her  own  mar¬ 
ket,  from  mass  to  class. 

Publishers  Are 
Working  On  Improvements 

There  are  innovations  and  new 
product  ideas  in  work  all  over  the 
2R 
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country.  On  the  editorial  side,  news¬ 
papers  are  developing  new  product 
ideas  from  coast  to  coast.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  series  of  very  handsome 
broadsheet  supplements.  There  is  a 
lot  going  on.  Sometimes,  because 
there  are  so  many  newspapers  out 
there  that  deal  only  in  their  own  local 
market,  the  national  retailer  is  not 
aware  of  all  the  innovation  that  is  hap¬ 
pening.  There  is  a  very  big  list  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  using  innovative  product 
ideas. 

Best  Solutions  Are 
Found  Outside  the  Paper 

There  is  not  a  publisher  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who,  over  the  past  18  months,  has 
not  been  going  through  reviews  of  his 
operations  on  an  excruciatingly  de¬ 
tailed  basis.  You  cannot  have  gone 
through  this  kind  of  economy  or  busi¬ 
ness  environment  without  studiously 
looking  at  every  area  of  the  paper, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  bel¬ 
ter,  or  more  efficiently. 


Even  so,  there  is  one  single  point 
that  I  would  make:  it  is  for  those  pub¬ 
lishers  to  start  thinking  first  and  fore¬ 
most  about  the  customers.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  readers  and  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  advertisers,  and  their  readers 
are  also  customers  of  their  advertis¬ 
ers.  If  publishers  will  go  out  into  the 
market  and  get  to  know  the  market¬ 
ing  needs  of  their  customers,  whether 
they  are  auto  dealers  or  major  retail¬ 
ers,  or  they  are  food  store  owners;  if 
they  listen  to  what  the  customer 
needs  and  wants  from  that  newspa¬ 
per,  I  believe  that  those  publishers 
will  be  responsive. 

If  they  visit  with  their  large  and 
small  advertisers,  they  would  learn  a 
great  deal  about  how  their  newspaper 
could  meet  that  account’s  needs  — 
not  just  service,  but  overall.  This  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  happen; 
it  has  been  going  on  everywhere. 

Improving  the 

Newspaper/Retailer  Partnership 

There  are  no  magic  answers.  The 
more  newspapers  view  their  custom¬ 
ers  as  partners  and  they  view  their 
relationship  as  a  marketing  part¬ 
nership,  the  better  off  they  will  be. 
They  can  mutually  solve  the  problems 
and  the  challenges  together,  and  the 
newspaper  can  create  and  innovate 
things  that  really  matter  to  that  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  a  one-on-one  relationship 
because  everybody  is  different.  An 
off-price  retailer  is  a  lot  different  from 
a  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and  their  needs 
are  different  as  well. 

Retailers  and  retail  advertising 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  decades.  We  are  making 
every  effort  to  enhance  and  streng¬ 
then  that  relationship  so  that 
together  we  can  have  very  viable, 
very  strong,  and  very  innovative 
businesses.  The  more  we  work 
together,  the  better  we  will  accom¬ 
plish  our  mutual  goals. 
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Neighborhood  recommendation 


It  happens  in  every  community.  When  you’re  looking  for  a  great  deal  or  terrific  service,  you 
ask  your  neighbor,  and  most  times  your  neighbor  knows  someone,  or  about  someone  who 
can  confidently  recommend  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  it’s  not  surprising  that  so  many  local  merchants  and  dealers  rely  on 
advertisements  in  their  local  Thomson  newspaper  to  attract  customers.  Because  across  the 
country,  the  local  Thomson  newspaper  is  just  like  a  good  neighbor.  It’s  packed  with  news  and 
views  that  reflect  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  local  community,  and  customers  look  to 
it  for  up-to-date  information  on  what’s  happening  where  they  live. 

For  your  next  sale,  feature,  or  product  introduction,  make  sure  you  look  into  advertising 
in  Thomson’s  local-market  newspapers ...  and  get  a  neighbor  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  you. 
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whoever  Stays  Closest  to  the  Customer  Will  Win 


By  Barbara  Cohen 

and  Susan  Engel 

The  challenge  facing  newspapers  is 
to  become  market-driven.  While  this 
is  an  overused  phrase,  it  is  not  an 
overused  strategy,  and  it  is  this  lack 
of  a  marketing  perspective  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  dilemma  facing  newspapers. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  market- 
driven?  It  means  thinking  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  eyes  of  the  custom¬ 
er.  While  newspapers  have  a  special 
challenge  because  they  have  two  cus¬ 
tomers — advertisers  and  readers — 
these  two  segments  are  linked.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  newspaper  to  an 
advertiser  is  directly  linked  to  how 
well  the  newspaper  can  deliver  the 
consumers  that  advertiser  is  looking 
to  reach. 

Nonetheless,  for  lo  too  many  years, 
the  newspaper  has  not  fully  reflected 
the  demands,  requests,  desires, 
needs,  fears  and  wishes  of  its  readers, 
and  the  newspaper  has  often  abused 
and  even  overcharged  its  other  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  advertisers. 

This  lack  of  a  customer  focus  has 
simply  caught  up  with  the  newspaper 
industry.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  some 
newspapers  lost  touch  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  customers’  needs, 
which  opened  the  door  to  competi¬ 
tors,  including  electronic  media  and 
direct  marketing.  To  regain  ground, 
newspapers  need  to  look  at  their  two 
customers  —  the  consumer  and  the 
advertiser  —  as  one  market  whose 
changing  needs  must  be  met. 

Let  us  start  with  the  changes  in  the 
consumer.  Significant  demographic 
shifts,  including  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  dual-income  households 
and  a  significant  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leisure  hours  (from  26  hours  per 
week  in  1973  to  14  in  1986,  according 
to  data  from  the  Rand  Corporation 
and  Louis  Harris  &  Associates), 
mean  that  more  consumers  are  seek¬ 
ing  convenience  in  much  of  what  they 
want  in  products  and  services. 

Clearly,  consumers’  shopping  be¬ 
haviors  have  really  changed  also. 
There  was  a  day  when  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  was  truly  important  and  thought 
of  as  convenient.  Department  stores 
and  supermarkets  with  their  broad 
selection  but  narrow  depth  of  assort- 
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ment  were  preferred.  Today,  howev¬ 
er,  many  consumers  have  redefined 
convenience  as  getting  what  they 
want  the  first  time,  more  depth  than 
breadth. 

We  have  also  seen  the  increasing 
importance  of  “value”  and  a  consumer 
who  is  willing  to  “unbundle”  pur¬ 
chases,  buying  at  the  store  with  the 
best  prices  on  branded  goods.  As  pro¬ 
ducts  mature  and  achieve  wider  and 
wider  distribution,  their  easier 
availability  makes  specific  branded 
items  less  of  a  factor  in  store  loyalty. 

Although  branded  products  still 
predominate  as  an  assurance  of  quali¬ 
ty,  specific  brand  names  in  some  cate¬ 
gories  have  become  less  potent  since 
customers  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  real  differences  among 
brands  within  a  relevant  set  are  not 
substantial.  For  example,  today’s 
consumers  may  be  more  concerned 
about  the  form  —  e.g.,  powder  vs. 
liquid  laundry  detergent  —  than  the 
brand  within  a  set  of  acceptable 
brands. 

As  a  result,  consumers  are  able  to 
find  branded  products  at  almost  any 
store  and  are  willing  to  forgo  buying 
their  usual  brand  for  the  opportunity 
to  save  on  price.  Consumers  now  buy 
paper  towels,  detergent,  disposable 
diapers  and  baby  food  from  a  dis¬ 


counter;  health  and  beauty -aids  from 
a  discount  drug  store;  and  fresh  pro¬ 
duce  and  meat  from  the  supermarket. 
Shopping  trips  are  now  defined  as 
weekly  shopping,  fill-in  shopping, 
and  value-driven  shopping. 

In  response,  the  retail  environ¬ 
ment  has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  last  10  years.  Many  local  and  re¬ 
gional  retailers  have  all  but  dis¬ 
appeared  through  acquisitions. 
Manufacturers  have  bypassed  tradi¬ 
tional  retail  outlets,  selling  their 
goods  directly  to  consumers,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  surge  in  retail  outlet 
malls. 

Most  retail  formats  have  found  it 
difficult  to  adapt  to  this  environment. 
Many  have  matured,  some  are  ex¬ 
tinct.  Today’s  successful  survivors 
exploit  tightly  focused  formats. 
These  include; 

•  The  specialty  mall  shop:  Narrow 
and  deep  merchandisers  —  the  most 
prominent  example  is  The  Limited 

•  The  power  merchants;  Broader 
in  category,  include  Toys  R  Us,  Kup- 
penheimer 

•  The  value  discounter:  Wal-Mart 
now  virtually  defines  this  format 

The  traditional  everything-under- 
one-roof  giants.  Sears  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward,  have  responded  to  these 
demands  by  creating  the  store- 
within-a-store  concept.  Industry 
observers  remain  uncertain  whether 
or  not  it  will  lure  enough  shoppers 
back. 

Department  stores,  meanwhile, 
also  are  scurrying  to  reposition  them¬ 
selves.  One  symptom  of  their  trou¬ 
bled  positioning  is  the  high  level  of 
goods  sold  on  promotion,  over  40%. 
Customers  will  no  longer  buy  an  “all- 
things-to-all-people”  image. 

Even  the  ever-expanding  discount 
department  stores  appear  to  have 
peaked.  A  shakeout  between  K  mart 
from  the  East  colliding  with  Wal- 
Mart  from  the  West  promises  to  crush 
the  smaller  regional  players.  News¬ 
papers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
middle,  too. 

Heavy  advertisers  who  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  invested  as  much  as  80%  of 
their  advertising  dollars  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  these  discounters  have  trans- 
Continued  on  Page  6R 
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Maxwell  AD/SAT  continues  Its  5th  straight  year  of  Impressive  growth  maxwell 
with  record  retail  ad  receptions  through  the  f lrs^7  months  of  1 991 . 

AD/SAT  is  also  proud  to  welcome  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  the  Akron 

Beacon  Journal  \o  the  AD/SAT  Newspaper  Network.  For  information  on  how 

you  can  join  the  AD/SAT  Network  and  receive  ads  at  the  speed  of  light,  call 

Dave  Fisher  at  1-800-873-6299.  'iJ  •JKfil  I 
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(Continued  from  page  J^R) 

ferred  more  of  their  dollars  to  televi¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  worse  yet,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  discounters  will  look  to  lower 
their  advertising  budgets  in  total  af¬ 
ter  the  wars  are  over. 

Technology  has  been  playing  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  as  the  retailers  in  this 
environment  seek  new  ways  to  reach 
their  customers.  The  department 
stores  have  led  the  retail  industry’s 
move  to  direct  marketing.  Their  cre¬ 
dit  card  databases  give  them  pro¬ 
prietary  access  to  their  customers’ 
buying  histories  and  demographics, 
and  their  employee  ranks  now  include 
technology  people  assigned  to  extend 
their  credit  card  databases  to  include 
other  lists. 

Direct  marketing  is  now  common 
with  other  retailers,  the  power  mer¬ 
chants,  Sears,  Montgomery  Ward 
and  the  smaller  specialty  stores.  Su¬ 
permarkets  now  claim  the  leading 
edge  when  it  comes  to  applying  the 
new  technology  via  scanners  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  inventory  management. 
Long  users  of  mass  mailings,  even  the 
supermarkets  are  becoming  more 
targeted — loyalty  frequent-shopper 
programs,  direct  marketing,  and 
point-of-sale  couponing. 

Where  were  the  newspapers  when 
retailers  began  competing  for  cus¬ 
tomers  differently?  Many  were  still 
trying  to  sell  ROP,  still  trying  to  sell 
inserts,  still  trying  to  tell  advertisers 
they  do  not  have  ZIP-code  based  in¬ 
formation  about  their  readers. 

The  move  toward  focused  retailing 
has  made  targeted  marketing  a  ne¬ 
cessity  and  sparked  an  increasing  im¬ 
patience  with  traditional  media  on  the 
part  of  advertisers.  Newspapers  and 
network  tv  now  deliver  less  than  65% 
of  households  and  these  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  “right”  65%. 

New  media  technologies  are  clam¬ 
oring  to  replace  established  vehicles. 
Retailers  are  now  enthusiastic  about 
applying  technology  to  marketing, 
not  only  for  its  ability  to  target  but  to 
evaluate  effectiveness.  They  want 
the  computer  not  just  managing  in¬ 
ventory  or  production  but  customers 
as  well.  UPC  scanners,  database 
technology,  new  audience  measures, 
selective  delivery,  addressability  and 
telecommunication  are  being  sold 
aggressively.  All  of  them  are  after 
6R 


the  newspaper  industry’s  share  of  the 
pie. 

The  newspaper  industry  must 
understand  the  forces  that  are  driv¬ 
ing  retailers  to  evaluate  their  media 
today  —  a  return  on  the  investment 
to  reach  the  desired  consumers;  the 
use  of  new  technologies,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  evaluate  success  and  failure. 
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Clearly,  the  message  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  is  to  become  more  market- 
driven,  across  all  the  organizational 
functions,  toward  a  common  vision  of 
the  two  important  customers  the 
newspaper  serves. 

What  should  newspapers  do? 
Clearly,  there  are  five  imperatives; 

1.  Understand  the  Consumer.  Not 
Just  the  “Whats”  But  the  “Whys” 

Many  newspapers  have  invested 
more  in  research  on  shopping  malls 
for  use  with  advertisers  than  on 
understanding  their  own  readers. 
Even  those  newspapers  which  do 
readership  surveys  rarely  know  more 
than  the  demographics  of  readership, 
but  few  newspapers  understand 
“why.”  Why  do  certain  consumers 
read  what  they  read?  Why  do  they 
choose  to  get  information  the  way 
that  they  do?  What  “needs”  drive 
readership?  Is  it  occasion-based? 
With  the  understanding  of  the 
“whys”  the  newspaper  can  much  bet¬ 
ter  understand  how  and  why  consum¬ 
ers  substitute  certain  media  for 
others,  why  certain  sections  are  more 


attractive  than  others,  and  which 
new  products  truly  meet  the  consum¬ 
er’s  needs. 

2.  Build  New  Product  Capabilities 

Newspapers  have  not  had  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  products  the  way  a  tradi¬ 
tional  consumer  goods  or  service  com¬ 
pany  has.  Therefore,  most  do  not 
have  well-developed  processes  in 
place  to  develop  new  products.  Iden¬ 
tifying,  testing,  setting  criteria  on 
how  and  when  to  expand  are  critical 
capabilities.  They  are  not  capabilities 
that  are  developed  “on  the  fly”  nor 
can  they  simply  be  imported  from 
other  industries.  It  includes  the 
building  of  the  idea  or  the  concept. 
Let  us  emphasize  that  new  product 
development  is  very  difficult  for  any 
company.  Even  the  consumer  goods 
firms  which  have  been  at  this  for  a 
long  time  have  batting  averages  of 
only  .100  to  .300. 

3.  Build  An  Understanding  Of 
The  Advertisers  In  Your  Market 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  news¬ 
papers  in  fact  know  about  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  Several  advertising  directors 
have  confessed  not  to  know: 

•  What  share  of  the  advertiser’s 
media  budget  do  they  get? 

•  Whom  is  the  advertiser  target¬ 
ing,  and  how  well  does  the  newspaper 
reach  that  customer  group? 

•  How  is  the  decision  about 
alternative  media,  direct  marketing 
in  particulsir,  being  made? 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  frustration  when  they  face  reg¬ 
ular  price  increases  from  a  service 
provider  who  does  not  really  under¬ 
stand  their  business. 

4.  Identify  How  Technology  Can 
Be  Used  —  Do  Not  Just  Follow  the 
Herd 

Many  newspaper  groups  are  jump¬ 
ing  into  direct  marketing.  This  is 
scary.  Direct  marketing  should  be 
carefully  studied  as  a  revenue¬ 
generating  business  and/or  a  way  to 
build  a  database  on  readers.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  newspapers  have  truly 
sorted  out  what  value-added  they 
bring  to  direct  marketing  as  a  rev¬ 
enue-generating  activity  that  would 
make  them  better  at  it  than  others 
already  in  the  business.  The  capabili¬ 
ties  to  be  a  good  newspaper  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  ones  to  be  suc- 
Continued  on  Page  2UR 
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Lookin’  Good! 


Circulation  and  Readership  are  Up 
at  the  Staten  Island  Advance  ! 

These  days  we’re  upbeat  at  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  and  why  not?  Our 
circulation  is  up  to  79,000  daily  and  a  resounding  95,000  on  Sunday.  On 
Staten  Island,  the  Advance  still  has  twice  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  New  York  Newsday. 

According  to  the  latest  1990  Belden  Associates,  CMS  Staten 
Island  Market  Study,  our  regular  readership  is  73%  daily 
and  82%  Sunday  for  a  net  cumulative  audience  of  84%. 

And,  to  accomodate  all  this  success  we  have  recently 
expanded  our  office  and  newsroom  space. 


For  complete,  upbeat  information  about  Staten  Island 
and  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  contact  the  marketing 
department  at  (718)  816-2809. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  MIAMI 
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Analysis  of  $1 .6  Billion  in  Retail  Advertising 


Delivers  Mixed  Signals  to  Newspapers 


A  weak  housing  market  was  the  cause  of  a  2%  loss  in 
advertising  revenue  in  the  first  half  of  1991 ,  according  to  a 
report  from  LNA  Newspapers,  covering  58  classifications 
of  retail  advertising.  The  report,  based  on  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  by  classification  in  dozens  of  newspapers,  shows  that 
retailer  ad  spending  dropped  from  $1,615,200,000  to 
$1,584,100,000,  down  $32  million  on  a  base  of  more  than 
$1.5  billion. 

Other  significant  trends  from  this  study  are: 

•  In  spite  of  the  upset  of  Desert  Storm  to  marketing 
plans,  the  big  guns  of  retailing  —  department  stores, 
general  merchandise  stores,  food  stores  and  drug¬ 
stores  —  increased  ad  spending  in  the  first  half  of  1991. 

•  Apparel  and  shoe  advertising  trends  were  mixed, 
with  women’s  shoe,  children’s  shoe  and  family  shoe  stores 
showing  gains,  but  losses  of  up  to  15%  in  apparel. 

•  Losing  classifications  outnumbered  winning  classi¬ 
fications  two  to  one.  There  were  18  classifications  with 
gains  of  .8%  to  22.9%.  There  were  35  losing  classifications. 
Losses  ranged  from  1.5%  to  50%.  Five  classifications 
showed  no  change.  The  table  headed  Retail  Expenditures 
gives  the  complete  picture. 

Home  Classification  Losses 

The  $36.5  million  real  estate  display  loss  was  greater 
than  the  total  loss  for  all  classifications  of  $32.2  million  for 
all  newspapers  in  the  study,  but  other  related  classifica¬ 
tions  added  to  the  weakness  in  home  advertising.  The 
table  below  shows  January-June  1991  volume  in  millions 
and  expenditure  drop  for  the  same  classification  compared 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1990: 

Classification  ’91  Spending  Dollar  Decrease 


Real  Estate  Display  $68.8  -$36.5 

Furniture  Stores  $111.6  -$8.8 

Home  Furnishings  $52.5  -$6.8 

Household  Appliances  $21.3  -$4.3 

Florists  &  Garden  Supplies  $9.1  -$1.1 

TOTAL  $263.3  $57.5 


A  weak  market  for  housing  is  clearly  hurting  sales  of 
retailers  who  serve  that  market  and  their  newspaper 
advertising. 

Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
Increase  Their  Spending 

An  $11  million  increase  in  department  store  spending 
led  a  series  of  gains  by  the  biggest  advertisers  in  newspa¬ 
pers — department  stores,  food  stores,  drug  stores  and 
general  merchandise  stores. 

The  table  shows  January-June  1991  spending  and  dollar 
increases  over  1990: 

Classification  ’91  Spending  Dollar  Increase 


Department  Stores  $288.9  -l-$11.3 

Food  Stores  $134.6  -l-$10.4 

Drugstores  $32.2  +$4.9 

Major  Gen.  Merch.  Stores  %A1.2  +$0.8 

TOTAL  $502.9  +$27.4 


Apparel  Advertising 
Results  Mixed 

The  shoe  classifications  (women’s,  children’s  and  family 
shoes)  showed  gains  of  $900,000  for  the  six  months,  but  a 
loss  of  $3.5  million  in  women’s  and  girls’  apparel  advertis¬ 
ing  due  to  a  soft  market  created  a  total  apparel  loss, 
including  men’s,  boys’  and  family  of  $6.4  million. 

*  *  ♦ 

Conclusion 

The  good  news  is  that  the  big  advertisers  are  coming 
back  in  adverse  marketing  conditions.  The  bad  news  is 
half  your  business  sources  are  giving  you  less  revenue.  As 
Barbara  Cohen  says,  it  is  time  to  increase  marketing 
efforts  to  reach  both  your  customers. 


RETAIL  EXPENDITURES  —  6  months  1991-1990 

57  Classifications  in  Millions 


Classification 

Six  Mo.  ’91 

Six  Mo.  ’90 

$  Change 

%  Change 

Radio,  TV,  Phono  Records 

$101.9 

$82.9 

$19.0 

22.9% 

Theaters 

$135.5 

-$124.1 

$11.4 

9.2% 

Department  Stores 

$288.9 

$277.6 

$11.3 

4.1% 

Food  Stores-Chain 

$114.3 

$106.6 

$7.7 

7.2% 

Drug  Stores 

$32.2 

$27.3 

$4.9 

17.9% 

Food  Stores-Independent 

$20.3 

$17.6 

$2.7 

15.3% 

Professional  Services 

$50.4 

$49.4 

$1.0 

2.0% 

Paint,  Glass  &  Wallpaper 

$10.5 

$9.5 

$1.0 

10.5% 
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RETAIL  EXPENDITURES  —  6  months  1991-1990  1 

57  Classifications  in  Millions  1 

Classification 

Six  Mo.  ’91  Six  Mo.  ’90 

$  Change 

%  Change 

M^or  General  Merchandise  Stores 

$47.2 

$46.4 

$0.8 

1.7% 

Fabric  Stores 

$3.9 

$3.1 

$0.8 

25.8% 

Books,  Stationery  &  Printing 

$23.6 

$22.9 

$0.7 

3.1% 

Transportation  &  Moving 

$1.4 

$0.9 

$0.5 

55.6% 

Religious 

$4.4 

$4.0 

$0.4 

10.0% 

Retail  not  rept.  elsewhere 

$38.7 

$38.4 

$0.3 

0.8% 

Service  Stations  &  Auto  Shops 

$7.8 

$7.6 

$0.2 

2.6% 

Women’s  Shoe  Stores 

$2.0 

$1.8 

$0.2 

11.1% 

Restaurants  &  Taverns 

$26.0 

$25.8 

$0.2 

0.8% 

Family  Shoe  Stores 

$6.8 

$6.7 

$0.1 

1.5% 

Variety  Stores 

$1.6 

$1.6 

$0.0 

0.0% 

Farm  Equipment  Dealers 

$0.7 

$0.7 

$0.0 

0.0% 

Children’s  Shoe  Stores 

$0.1 

$0.1 

$0.0 

0.0% 

Cleaners  &  Launderers 

$0.3 

$0.3 

$0.0 

0.0% 

Funeral  Directors  &  Cemeteries 

$1.4 

$1.4 

$0.0 

0.0% 

Insurance 

$0.5 

$0.6 

($0.1) 

-16.7% 

Candy  &  Confectionary 

$0.9 

$1.0 

($0.1) 

-10.0% 

Gift,  Novelty  &  Souvenir 

$1.4 

$1.5 

($0.1) 

-6.7% 

Hobby,  Toy  &  Game  Shops 

$6.6 

$6.7 

($0.1) 

-1.5% 

Refreshment  Places 

$0.2 

$0.4 

($0.2) 

-50.0% 

Electrical  Supply  &  Hardware 

$6.8 

$7.1 

($0.3) 

-4.2% 

Musical  Instruments 

$2.1 

$2.4 

($0.3) 

-12.5% 

Infants’  Wear  &  Accessories 

$1.7 

$2.0 

($0.3) 

-15.0% 

Men’s  Shoe  Stores 

$2.5 

$2.9 

($0.4) 

-13.8% 

Beauty  Salons  &  Barbers 

$3.2 

$3.6 

($0.4) 

-11.1% 

Boat  &  Equipment  Dealers 

$0.7 

$1.3 

($0.6) 

-46.2% 

Educational 

$24.0 

$24.7 

($0.7) 

-2.8% 

Other  General  Merchandise  Stores 

$48.5 

$49.2 

($0.7) 

-1.4% 

Heating  &  Plumbing 

$2.9 

$3.7 

($0.8) 

-21.6% 

Jewelry  Stores 

$13.7 

$14.5 

($0.8) 

-5.5% 

Mens/Boys  Clothing 

$10.1 

$10.9 

($0.8) 

-7.3% 

Camera,  Photo  Stores/Services 

$10.8 

$11.7 

($0.9) 

-7.7% 

Florists  &  Garden  Supplies 

$9.1 

$10.2 

($1.1) 

-10.8% 

Home/Auto  Supply  Tires-Non-TI 

$15.5 

$16.7 

($1.2) 

-7.2% 

Family  Clothing  Stores 

$23.7 

$25.1 

($1.4) 

-5.6% 

Lumber  &  Bldg.  Materials  Dealers 

$32.6 

$34.1 

($1.5) 

-4.4% 

Business  &  Home  Services 

$5.1 

$6.7 

($1.6) 

-23.9% 

Bldg.  Contractors/Home  Improvement 

$12.5 

$14.4 

($1.8) 

-12.6% 

Misc.  Amusements 

$46.0 

$47.9 

($1.9) 

-4.0% 

Liquor  Stores 

$5.5 

$7.5 

($2.0) 

-26.7% 

Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

$33.6 

$36.0 

($2.4) 

-6.7% 

Home  &  Auto  Sup.  &  Tire  Stores 

$21.3 

$24.1 

($2.8) 

-11.6% 

Help  Wanted  Display 

$10.3 

$13.2 

($2.9) 

-22.0% 

Computer  Stores  &  Supplies 

$22.0 

$25.2 

($3.2) 

-12.7% 

Womens/Girls  Clothing 

$19.7 

$23.2 

($3.5) 

-15.1% 

Health  Clubs  &  Equipment 

$15.4 

$19.5 

($4.1) 

-21.0% 

Household  Appliances 

$21.3 

$25.6 

($4.3) 

-16.8% 

Home  Furnishings 

$52.5 

$59.3 

($6.8) 

-11.5% 

Furniture 

$111.6 

$120.4 

($8.8) 

-7.3% 

Real  Estate 

$68.8 

$105.3 

($36.5) 

-34.7% 

RETAIL  TOTAL 

$1,583.0 

$1,615.2 

($32.2) 

-2.0% 
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Time  to  Fight  for  Our  Place 


An  Interview  With  Alejandro  Aguirre^ 
Publisher  and  Deputy  Editor  of  Diario  Las  Americas 


Introduction 

Diario  Las  Americas  is  a  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  published  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  since  1953.  With  66,000 
circulation  daily  and  70,000  on  Sun¬ 
day,  it  has  established  itself  as  an  in¬ 
fluential  publication  to  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  community. 

Its  influence  is  based  on  its  journa¬ 
listic  integrity.  The  publisher  be¬ 
lieves  that  consistently  serving  read¬ 
ers  with  their  best  has  kept  them 
strong  and  fueled  their  growth.  His 
comments  follow: 

We  try  to  keep  the  news  part  of  the 
paper  apart  and  unbiased  as  humanly 
possible,  but  we  have  very  strong, 
conservative  editorial  opinions.  Even 
the  people  who  disagree  with  our  poli¬ 
cies  know  that  it  is  authentic  and  we 
do  not  play  with  the  different  com¬ 
munities  here,  and  a  lot  of  our  readers 
haven’t  lived  with  that  and  they 
appreciate  it. 

When  the  Miami  Herald  began  its 
Spanish-language  newspaper  we 
were  able  to  hold  onto  a  lot  of  our 
readers  for  that  reason.  We  did  not 
change  our  editorial  policies  because 
some  marketing  guy  told  rtie  I  had  to 
do  something. 

The  Readers 

“We  cover  a  lot  of  demographic 
ground  here.  In  Miami,  the  Spanish 


language  is  extremely  strong  and  get¬ 
ting  stronger.  The  future  of  Miami  is 
tied  to  our  ability  to  tie  together 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Diario  can  help  this  happen. 


Alejandro  Aguirre 


“The  newspaper  is  building  on  its 
involvement  with  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  communities,  and  this  is  the 
basis  of  its  circulation  growth.  As  the 
“paper  of  record”  for  Spanish- 


Step  Up  To  Success! 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  top  of  New  Hampshire's 
largest  retail  market,  start  by  placing  your 
advertising  message  in  The  Union-Leader-NH 
Sunday  News.  Over  the  past  four  years, 
circulation  has  climbed  to  record  high 
figures.  This  steady  growth,  coupled  with 
our  new  state-of-the-art  printing  capabilities, 
make  us  the  best  choice  to  deliver  your 
advertising  message.  For  complete  inform¬ 
ation  —  and  a  copy  of  the  latest  Manchester 
Market  Study  —  contact  John  Kallonder, 

National  Advertising  Manager,  Union  Leader 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  9555,  Manchester,  N.H. 

03108  or  call  603-668-4321. 


Niav  Hampshire  Sunday  News 
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speaking  people,  it  grew  as  the  Hispa¬ 
nic  population  grew.  Growth  has  been 
especially  strong  from  Cuba,  Nicar¬ 
agua  and  Colombia. 

Readers  are  consumers 

“A  reader  is  a  consumer.  A  reader 
is  not  looking  at  this  paper  in  a 
vacuum.  I’m  going  to  fight  for  my 
place  and  time  with  that  consumer 
because  I  think  there  are  things  I  can 
do  that  no  one  else  can  do  quite  as 
well. 

“We  have  to  be  flexible  like  any 
other  business,  but  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  to  do  more  than  serve 
what  we  think  are  the  best  interest  of 
our  readers.  Very  often  viewers, 
listeners  and  readers  don’t  know  ev¬ 
erything  that  a  media  company  has 
within  its  grasp. 

“There  are  many  systems  that  peo¬ 
ple  with  personal  computers  can  tie 
into  and  get  the  AP  wire  and  Reuters, 
but  who  is  going  to  sit  there  all  day 
reading  it?  We  always  have  the  im¬ 
portant  editing  function  and,  if  we 
keep  that  in  mind  and  don’t  forget 
what  our  place  is,  I  think  we  will  find 
our  niche  with  readers  very,  very 
well  even  within  all  of  the  clutter  of 
the  electronic  media.” 

Readers  and  Advertisers 

“There  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  steak 
out  there  and  people  are  still  hungry. 
We  see  a  revolution  in  television,  we 
see  a  revolution  in  cable,  but  our  place 
is  still  there  and  we  have  to  fight  for 
it.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
do  that  sometimes  we  don’t  do  so  well 
is  to  make  retailers  understand  that 
we  can’t  be  everything  to  everybody. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  times  when  I  see 
retailers  and  other  advertisers  and  I 
don’t  pretend  to  tell  them  how  to  run 
their  business,  although  some  of  them 
are  starting  to  tell  us  how  to  run  ours. 

“They  will  talk  about  how  many 
people  saw  their  commercial  on  tele¬ 
vision.  But  if  you  are  talking  about 
high-end  products,  I  don’t  care  how 
many  people  saw  your  Mercedes- 
Benz  commercial  on  television,  be- 
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cause  there  are  thousands  of  people, 
who  you  paid  money  to  reach,  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  buy  that  product. 
Their  prospects  are  very  good  mar¬ 
kets  for  newspapers.” 

High-end  advertising  in  Diario  Las 
Americas  is  particularly  strong  be¬ 
cause  the  demographics  of  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  portion  of  the  ADI  is 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  Miami 
market. 

lot  of  the  ads  show  a 
picture  of  a  product  and  a 
price  and  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  in 
Miami  and  off  the  boat  for 
more  than  30  minutes  can 
put  the  two  together." 

“We  are  carrying  ads  in  English. 

For  example,  Mervyn’s  is  a  good 
client.  They  checked  readership  and 
the  coverage  of  the  competition.  They 
run  English-language  preprints.  We 
carry  a  lot  of  inserts  that  are  in  En¬ 
glish  because  our  vehicle  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  language.  A  lot  of 
the  ads  show  a  picture  of  a  product 
and  a  price  and  most  of  the  people  who 
have  been  in  Miami  and  off  the  boat 
for  more  than  30  minutes  can  put  the 
two  together.” 

A  look  at  the  future 

“I  am  really  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  newspapers.  For  a  long  time 
we  had  the  monopoly  of  influence  and 
news  and  that  has  changed. 

“During  the  war  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  talking  about  CNN,  and  I 
watched  six  hours  of  CNN  and  saw  10 
minutes  of  tape  repeated  all  through 
the  night  and  the  rehash  of  same  stuff 
over  and  over  again.  We  figured  that 
if  we  waited  just  a  little  bit  longer  we 
would  be  there  when  the  missile  final¬ 
ly  blew  up. 

“The  best  coverage  of  the  war  came 
from  newspapers.  It  wasn’t  as  drama¬ 
tic  as  watching  a  missile  go  down  the 
tube,  but  we  also  did  not  make  people 
believe  that  every  missile  that  was 
fired  from  a  plane  went  where  it  was 
supposed  to. 

“Our  job  as  a  newspaper  today  and 
tomorrow  is  the  editing  function  and 
to  be  a  fountain  of  information  and, 
whatever  happens  in  the  future, 
there  will  be  a  place  for  that.” 
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New  Orleans  is  a  city 
steeped  in  tradition.  And 
for  over  1 50  years,  people 
in  New  Orleans  have 
customarily  begun  their 
mornings  with  a 
piping-hot  cup  of  strong 
coffee  and  a  copy  of 
The  Times-Picayune. 

And  because  New 
Orleanians  know  that 
each  day  is  meant  to  be 
savored,  like  a  plate  of 
their  momma’s  red  beans, 
this  is  one  tradition  not 
likely  to  be  broken. 

The  Times-Picayune  is 
as  much  a  part  of 
New  Orleans  as  coffee 
and  beignets.  For 
information  about  the 
New  Orleans  market  and 
The  Times-Picayune, 


contact  Robert  O’Neill 
at  (504)  826-3070. 

The  Times-Picayune’s  Coverage 
of  the  New  Orleans  Market;* 


Sunday; 

726,000  metropolitan  adults  -  77% 


Daily; 

607,000  metropolitan  adults  -  64% 


‘Source:  Belden  CMS.  March-Oecember  1990 


Represented  Nationally  By  Newtiouse  Newspapers 
New  York,  NY  (212)  697-8020  e  Birmingham,  Ml  (313)  540-5606 
Atlanta.  GA  (404)  955-2335  e  Chicago.  IL  (312)  641-6242  e  Beverly  Hills.  CA  (213)  205-7647 


Haverty's  Builds  on  Geodemographics 

An  Interview  With  Tom  Curran,  Vice  President,  Advertising 


Haverty’s  is  a  medium-  to  high- 
priced  furniture  store  chain  with 
more  than  90  stores  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest.  Sales  exceed  $230 
million  a  year  and  the  chain  plans  con¬ 
tinued  growth.  Five  new  stores  are 
opening  in  1991. 

Haverty’s  represents  the  new 
breed  of  retailer,  whose  media  selec¬ 
tions  are  driven  by  reviews  of  data¬ 
bases  market  by  market.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  their  target  customers  de¬ 
termines  their  selection  of  a  market. 
Tom  Curran,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising,  describes  the  selection  process 
this  way: 

1)  They  look  at  their  most  profit¬ 
able  stores  to  see  what  clusters  of 
consumers  shop  there.  They  get  their 
customer  address  information  from 
credit  card  records  and  information 
collected  from  cash  customers. 

2)  Customer  data  is  converted  into 
Claritas  clusters.  (For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  process,  see  the  article, 
“How  Haverty’s  Uses  Claritas,”  in 
the  Using  Data  Sources  Wisely  part 
of  this  section.)  From  the  address, 
customers  can  be  sorted  into  one  of  40 
geodemographic  clusters.  Each  of  the 
40  has  unique  buying  and  media  con¬ 
sumption  characteristics. 

3)  They  review  less  profitable  store 
customer  groups  to  see  how  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  ideal  customer  profile. 
Tom  Curran  describes  what  happens 
next:  “We  can  see  that  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  we  don’t  have  certain  groups 
that  are  available  in  other  markets,  so 
we  may  need  to  change  what  we  are 
doing  a  little  bit  to  take  advantage  of  a 
group  that  you  might  not  normally  do 
business  with.” 

4)  Both  merchandise  and  media 
selections  can  be  modified  by  the  clus¬ 
ter  profiles  of  a  single  market.  These 
decisions  are  made  at  the  local  store 
level. 

This  system  is  a  basic  marketing 
approach  for  the  stores.  As  Tom  Cur¬ 
ran  says,  “It  is  our  basic  system  for 
examining  what  we  are  doing.” 
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Tom  Curran 


Shortage  of 

Newspaper  Information 

Curran  says,  “Right  now  there  is 
very  little  information  about  the 
actual  people  who  read  a  newspaper: 
what  age  they  are,  what  sections 
men,  women,  different  age  groups 
read.  There  is  a  lot  of  general  stuff, 
but  nothing  that’s  really  very  specific 
that  we’ve  seen  by  each  individual 
newspaper.  I  have  not  seen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  newspaper  X  come  in  and  say, 
‘We  can  tell  you  that  women  in  the 
25-50  age  group  look  at  section  A 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
paper.’  ” 

In  most  of  the  markets,  the  com¬ 
pany  invests  70%  of  its  advertising 
budget  in  newspapers,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  is  decreasing  as  Haverty’s 
finds  it  can  make  decisions  about 
other  media  with  greater  certainty. 
Broadcast  is  30%  to  50%  of  the  budget 
in  a  given  market,  depending  on  the 
strength  and  cost  of  the  newspaper. 

The  information  deficiency  also 
affects  this  decision.  “It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  target  a  market  with  a 
newspaper  than  with  electronic 
media.  Right  now,  we  know  how 
many  newspapers  they  are  putting 


into  a  certain  area,  but  we  don’t  really 
know  who  the  people  are  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  that  paper  in  any  geodemographic 
terms,  and  we  don’t  know  how  those 
people  are  reading  that  newspaper  in 
that  town.  If  we  knew  how  they  were 
reading  it,  then  we  could  place  our  ad 
where  it  would  give  us  the  greatest 
benefit.” 

Curran  continued,  “I  think  that 
newspapers  have  been  the  main  vehi¬ 
cle  of  the  mass  merchandiser — all  of 
us  have  gone  along  with  the  mass 
merchandiser’s  frame  of  mind,  but 
now  media  costs  are  just  killing  us. 
We  have  to  try  to  gain  efficiency  and 
you  do  that  by  target  marketing,  and 
newspapers  are  behind  other  media 
in  the  kind  of  information  they  pro¬ 
vide.” 

Some  Newspapers 
Help  Haverty’s 

“The  Shreveport  Times  has  been 
pretty  good  at  working  out  different 
formats  for  our  stores  and  organizing 
local  furniture  stores  to  run  furniture 
promotions.  That  has  helped  us  out  a 
lot.  Some  newspapers  are  getting 
more  sophisticated  in  their  insert 
capabilities,  but  they  still  deliver  to 
huge  blocks  of  people.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  narrow  down  these  areas  so 
we  could  make  finer  selections,”  Cur¬ 
ran  said. 

“We  like  our  freestanding  inserts 
because  they  can  show  the  product  a 
lot  better.  Newspaper  four-color  looks 
good,  but  not  as  good  as  a  freestand¬ 
ing  insert.  The  insert  costs  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  than  the  inserting  cost. 
So  if  we  can  eliminate  the  ones  going 
to  all  the  places  we  don’t  need,  when 
75%  is  the  cost  of  the  printing  and  25% 
is  the  cost  of  inserting,  we  can  save 
money  or  use  inserts  more  often. 
With  those  kinds  of  savings  we  would 
probably  run  seven  to  nine  inserts  a 
year  instead  of  five  to  seven,”  he  said. 

Curran’s  Advice  To  Publishers 

“For  them  to  still  be  important  to 
advertisers  like  us,  we  need  better 
information  about  the  specific  reader 
of  that  paper  in  that  town.” 
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In  fact,  even  if  you  include  the  Eastern  Phoenix  is  young,  affluent  and 

states,  only  two  major  newspapers  have  growing  faster  than  almost  every  major 
greater  market  coverage  than  The  Arizona  market  in  the  country.  And  to  reach  its 
Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  consumers,  there’s  simply  no  better  way 

Just  five  issues  of  our  daily  newspapers  than  to  put  your  ads  in  TTie  Republic 
reach  more  than  1.2  million  potential  and  Gazette 
customers,  more  than  all  other  metro  It’s  a  sure  way  for  your  product  or 

Phoenix  new’spapers  combined.  service  to  conquer  the  Western  World. 


The  Arizcm  Repubte/The  RioenixGazette 


Represented  by  Newspapers  First. 

Source:  Circulation  '88/'89.  1989/ 1990  Simmons  Phoenix  Market  Study. 
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AD  FORMULAS  FOR  RETAILER  SUCCESS -AD  EC 


By  Sue  Sprunk 

Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion 
Mervyn  Stores 


We’ve  all  heard  words  like  ‘tough’ 
and  ‘pessimistic’  and  ‘realistic’.  You 
know  there’s  no  question  that  the  eco¬ 
nomy  is  a  tough  one.  We  don’t  think 
it’s  going  to  change  in  the  near  future 
and  we’re  running  our  business 
according  to  that.  It’s  very  competi¬ 
tive — we  think  that’s  something 
that’s  going  to  continue  in  the  future. 

Customers  are  demanding,  both 
our  customers  and  your  customers, 
but  there’s  a  lot  of  business  that  can 
be  done.  We  feel  very,  very  strongly 
that,  if  we  present  our  merchandise  to 
our  customers,  give  them  what  they 
want,  in  a  way  that  they  want  it,  that 
business  is  going  to  be  good,  and  we 
found  that  this  year  really  has  had  a 
lot  of  successes. 

One  of  the  things  about  retailers  is 
that  we’re  eternal  optimists  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  you  have  to  be 
optimistic.  You  can’t  just  think  about 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  face. 
However,  we  feel  it’s  prudent  to 
assume  that  the  economy  isn’t  going 
to  change  and  if  we  accept  that  then 
we  can  figure  out  what  we’re  going  to 
do  to  do  business. 

I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  the  word  ‘change’ 
and  I  guess  my  biggest  concern  is  that 
just  by  saying  the  word  isn’t  going  to 
make  it  get  better.  There  really  has  to 
be  a  commitment  to  take  a  fresh  look 
and  to  make  changes.  We  all  need  to 
respond  to  the  climate  for  change — 
that’s  just  as  true  of  the  retailers  as  it 
is  of  the  media. 


Change  Is  Built-in 


The  Real  Risk 
Is  Not  Changing 
I  think  there’s  discomfort  associ¬ 
ated  with  change  and  we’ve  certainly 
found  this  to  be  true  at  Mervyn’s  as 
we’ve  made  major  changes  in  how  we 
run  our  business  over  the  last  six 
years.  But  I  think  the  real  risk  is  by 
not  changing.  When  the  recession  is 
over,  when  all  the  excuses  for  tough 
times  are  gone,  we  think  that  the 
world  will  be  forever  changed.  We 
think  the  world  of  retail  is  changed 
and  we  also  think  that  the  world  the 
media  exists  in  has  changed. 

Last  October,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  go  to  a  Retail  2000  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Management  Horizons. 


Sue  Sprunk 


They  felt  that  in  the  next  10  years 
there  is  going  to  be  a  significant  drop¬ 
out  of  current  stores  doing  business 
and  there  will  be  fewer,  stronger 
players.  I  think,  along  with  that, 
there  are  going  to  be  new  players  be¬ 
cause  new  formats  and  new  ways  to 
satisfy  customers  are  going  to  come 
about.  But  the  main  thing  that  they 
brought  about  was  change  and  differ¬ 
ence  and  competitiveness. 

Consumers  are  shopping  different¬ 
ly — that  affects  what  they  want  from 
us  and  it  affects  what  we  want  from 
newspapers.  I  don’t  think  it’s  any  sur¬ 
prise,  with  the  research  that  you  do, 
to  know  that  in  the  same  week  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  shopping  a  traditional  de¬ 
partment  store,  others  are  shopping 
Mervyn’s,  they’re  shopping  Ross, 
they’re  shopping  Target  and  they 
may  go  to  the  outlet  mall. 

There’s  a  fragmentation  in  loyalty 
and  much  more  fluidity  in  willingness 
to  accept  different  formats  than 
we’ve  ever  seen  before.  We  do  not 
believe  that  is  something  that’s  going 
to  go  away.  It’s  something  that  we’re 
going  to  have  to  cope  with. 


Listening  to  Customers 
Is  Essential 

In  the  last  few  years  we’ve  found 
that  it’s  essential  to  listen  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  it’s  essential  to  change. 
We  started,  almost  two  years  ago. 


focus  groups  where  our  officers  sit 
down  with  customers  and  just  talk 
about  what’s  important  to  them. 
Sometimes  we’ll  have  a  topic — other 
times  we’ll  just  let  the  conversation 
go  the  way  the  customers  want  it  to, 
and  it  really  has  changed  the  climate 
for  receptivity  on  the  part  of  our  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  satisfying  the  customers. 
It  isn’t  something  that  the  research 
department  is  telling  them. 

I  think  it’s  very  important  for  you 
to  get  out  and  sit  down  with  your 
clients  and  find  out  why  they  want 
different  things — how  they  need  to 
run  their  business,  not  just  some¬ 
thing  that  you  may  consider  is  a  tri¬ 
vial  or,  perhaps,  an  unreasonable  de¬ 
mand.  It’s  really  the  why  that’s  im¬ 
portant. 

As  we’ve  talked  to  customers  we’ve 
found  out  that  the  things  that  they 
want  really  aren’t  very  unreasonable. 
They  want  quality  merchandise,  they 
want  fashion,  they  want  value  for 
their  dollar  and  they  want  their  time 
respected.  And  I  think  we  hear  a  lot 
about  the  time-constrained  customer, 
but  respecting  their  time  and  making 
them  feel  valued,  we  found,  is  very 
important.  I  think  it  is  important  in 
your  business  as  well. 

All  in  all,  they  want  us  to  want  their 
business — and  they  want  us  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  We’ve  asked  the  same  things 
and  expectations  from  newspapers. 
We’ve  been  asking  for  some  of  them 
for  a  long  time.  In  places  we  have 
found  receptivity — in  other  places  we 
haven’t. 


Mervyn’s  Needs  ZIP  Code  Data 

Key  things  to  us  in  running  our 
business  as  we  go  through  these 
tough  times  are  ZIP  code  zoning  for 
preprints.  It’s  interesting  to  hear 
that  in  five  years  people  might  be  able 
to  order  the  sections  of  the  newspaper 
that  they  want  to  see  the  next  day 
over  the  phone.  I  think  that’s  hard  to 
believe  when  we  can’t  have  you,  in 
many  cases,  even  identify  how  many 
customers  there  are  in  a  ZIP  code, 
much  less  be  able  to  get  our  message 
to  them. 

We  also  need  more  accurate  fore¬ 
casting  of  seasonal  and  trending  cir¬ 
culation.  As  one  of  our  district  manag¬ 
ers  in  our  stores  said,  you  know,  when 
Continued  on  Page  27R 
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we  treat 


Welcome  to  Harrisburg.  Where  our  best  news  publication  reaches  a 
whopping  85%  of  adults  per  issue  at  one  of  the  lowest  CPM's. 

A  news  daily  with  national  rates  so  low  youll  feel  like  a  local. 

We're  The  Patriot-News.  Youll  find  our  national  advertiser  rates  a  lot  closer 
to  local  rates  than  buyers  like  you  probably  expect. 

And  while  we're  treating  you  as  friendly  as  the  hardware  store  down  the 
block,  we  can  also  supply  ^  hard  research  you  need  including 
category-by-categoiy  proof  of  this  mainstream,  metropolitan  msuket's  retail 
power. 

Have  a  question?  Call  Advertising  Director  Larry  Dodge  at  (717)  255-8201. 

We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you  better.  And  to  help  you  get  to  taiow 
Harrisburg  better,  well  send  you  a  free  video  tour  down  Main  Street.  Call  now 
for  your  copy.  We  believe  the  more  you  know  about  Harrisburg,  the 
more  youll  like  The  Patriot-News. 


igatnot-Nems 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  It’s  a  buyer’s  market.  - 

A  NewhouM  Newspaper 

Pennsylvania's  Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  Advertising  Excellenoe  for  1990, 
Pennsyivania  Newspaper  Publisheis'  Association  Foundation.  Research  quoted  from 
1990  Belden  figures. 


Tom's  Foods  and  the  Times 

Hard-working  Partnership  in  a  Small  Market 


By  Dawn  McBride 

Watertown  Daily  Times 

Watertown,  Wis.,  is  a  town  of 
18,000  people  about  halfway  between 
Milwaukee  and  Madison.  It’s  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dairy  farms  and  fields  of 
com  and  soybeans.  It  has  one  shop¬ 
ping  mall,  an  active  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  area  with  two  department 
stores,  lots  of  insurance  companies, 
10  hair  salons  (or  barbershops)  and 
six  supermarkets,  including  Kohl’s, 
Pick  n’  Save  and  Piggly  Wiggly. 

Tom’s  United  Food  Store  is  about 
one  block  off  the  downtown  area 
across  the  river  from  Watertown 
Bowl  and  across  the  street  from  the 
largest  town  parking  lot.  The  store  is 
medium-sized  and  packed  with  just 
about  every  department  a  megastore 
has. 

There  is  an  in-store  bakery,  meat 
department,  liquor  department, 
video  rental,  big  produce  and  frozen 
food  sections,  rows  of  shelves  for 
grocery  products  and  five  checkouts. 
The  store  is  open  6  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night. 

Tom’s  Foods  stocks  what  local  resi¬ 
dents  want.  This  includes  plenty  of 
fresh  baked  doughnuts  and  “long 
Johns,”  a  full  assortment  of  lean  beef 
cuts  and  a  large  stock  of  Miller  beer, 
including  cases  of  32-ounce  cans. 


The  Watertown  Times  is  a  broad¬ 
sheet  paper  that  runs  two  sections 
and  covers  local  news  and  events 
thoroughly  with  adequate  coverage 
of  state,  national  and  international 
news.  It  offers  ROP  color,  inserts  and 
a  Total  Market  Coverage  product 
called  the  Time  Saver. 


Dawn  McBride 


The  Watertown  Times  rates  are 
priced  to  attract  and  hold  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  general  manager  of  the  local 
radio  station  said,  “They  are  so  low, 
we  don’t  even  try  to  compete  with 
them.  We  go  after  the  business  in 
secondary  media  like  plastic  phone 
book  covers.” 

Advertising  —  52  Weeks  a  Year 
Vic  Krueger  manages  Tom’s  Foods 
operations  including  advertising.  He 
runs  a  tabloid  insert  on  yellow  stock 
with  black  and  red  ink  every  Monday 
of  the  year.  He  packs  the  section  with 
specials  and  coupons  from  almost  ev¬ 
ery  department.  Items  are  selected 
after  a  meeting  with  his  department 
heads.  (The  section  shown  on  Fourth 
of  July  savings  carried  70  price  spe¬ 
cials  and  11  coupon  offers.) 

Dawn  McBride,  whose  title  is 
“Advertising  Consultant”  at  the 
Watertown  Times,  has  been  on  the 
Tom’s  Foods  account  for  three-and-a- 
half  years.  She  and  Vic  pull  the  sec¬ 
tion  together  every  week  and  work  to 
give  it  a  fresh  look  so  store  traffic 
stays  high.  Here’s  how  their  part¬ 
nership  works; 

Special  Promotions 
Every  second  Tuesday  there  is  a 
Fair  Day  in  town  when  produce,  craft 


and  discount  vendors  set  up  tent 
booths  in  the  parking  lot  across  from 
Tom’s  foods.  The  event  ends  about 
11:30  a.m.  and  Vic  has  a  special  tent 
set  up  in  his  parking  lot  with  a  sand¬ 
wich,  drink  and  dessert  bar  to  draw 
people  across  the  street  for  lunch.  He 
often  ties  in  with  suppliers  putting 
bulk  displays  of  products  in  the  lunch 
tent.  One  program,  featuring  Dole 
bananas  and  produce,  was  a  solid  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  promotions  involve  employees 
who  carry  out  the  theme.  “For  the 
banana  promotion  workers  dressed 
up  in  tropical  attire,”  Dawn  reports. 
“They  like  to  do  events  where  the 
employees  get  to  dress  up.  That’s 
part  of  the  uniqueness  of  it  when  they 
have  a  safari  day,  or  a  Brewer  (Mil¬ 
waukee  baseball  team)  day.  Some  of 
the  others  are  a  Day  at  the  Beach, 
Western  Days  and  Hawaiian  Day.” 

The  ad  section  ties  in  directly  with 
the  promotion.  It  hits  Watertown 
homes  the  afternoon  before  the  big 
event.  The  tent  sale  often  continues 
through  the  following  Friday. 

Copy  and  Layout 

Vic  selects  the  items  and  theme  and 
Dawn  tries  to  give  them  good  display 
and  an  attention-grabbing  cover.  She 
reports,  “For  a  long  time  he  was  in  a 
rut.  He  was  running  the  same  format 
every  week.  All  there  was  was  boxed 
stuff  in  the  front.  It  had  one  header 
across  the  top  and  very  little  art 
work.  For  almost  a  year  I’ve  been 
experimenting  with  different  covers, 
and  they  really  seem  to  work  better. 

“It  takes  a  lot  more  time  for  me — at 
least  three  hours  a  week — just  to 
search  for  material  that  will  coincide 
with  his  sale.  It  was  either  for  the 
Superbowl  or  just  the  kickoff  of  the 
football  season  when  I  started  getting 
into  them  and  he  gave  me  more  free¬ 
dom  on  the  covers.  The  football  cover 
worked  for  him  pretty  well. 

“Sometimes  he  gets  an  idea  and 
thinks  I  can  automatically  find  the  art 
work.  That  doesn’t  work  because  I’m 
not  an  artist — I  can’t  draw  it  myself.  I 
have  to  depend  on  our  three  art  ser¬ 
vices.  I  try  to  get  him  to  just  give  me  a 
general  theme  and  not  try  to  map  any¬ 
thing  out.  Then  I  can  take  over  on  the 
Continued  on  Page  25R 
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It’s  a  banner  year. 

Newsday/New  York  Newsday  is  now  the  fourth  largest  daily  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  largest  daily  in  the  New  York  ADI,  reaching  over  2.5  million  New  Yorkers  daily  and 
over  2.7  million  New  Yorkers  on  Sunday.  We  deliver  over  a  million  readers  with  a  HHI 
of  over  ^50,000  and  we  reach  over  1.6  million  New  Yorkers  who  are  18-49  years  old.  That’s  a 
story  the  Times,  the  Post  and  the  Daily  News  can’t  scoop.  So  if  you’ve  got  something 
to  sell,  put  your  headline  in  the  paper  more  and  more  New  Yorkers  are  buying  every  day. 

A  word  to  the  wise  from 


Spag's:  Big  Spender  in  Worcester 


Introduction 

Spag’s  is  a  complex  of  stores  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  started  in 
1934  by  Anthony  Borgatti  with 
money  borrowed  from  his  mother. 
His  first  newspaper  advertising  was 
for  “Toys  Wanted”  in  the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette  in  1941.  He 
purchased  toys  from  people  in  the 
area  and  resold  them  to  other  parents 
at  a  markup. 

Today,  Spag’s  is  a  complex  of  four 
buildings  and  sells  everjthing  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  Persian  rugs.  Coke 
and  kitty  litter.  Its  sales  approach 
nine  figures.  Spag’s  is  recognized  as 
starting  the  warehouse  discount 
store  trend — a  retail  concept  that  has 
been  imitated  by  major  chain  stores 
across  the  country. 

Spag’s  Target:  the  Working  Man 
The  store’s  founder  and  owner, 
Anthony  “Spag”  Borgatti,  has  a  clear 
cut  picture  of  his  target  customer.  He 
says,  “The  working  man  is  the  guy  I 
have  to  help.  Uncle  Sam  takes  his  cut 
right  out  of  the  working  man’s  pay. 
Everywhere  he  goes  he  has  to  work, 
so  he  doesn’t  have  time  to  make 
friends.  He  pays  through  the  nose — 
he’s  the  only  guy  who  pays  through 
the  nose.  Of  course,  we  have  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  thieves  and  every¬ 
body  else  as  our  customers.  We  are 
happy  to  serve  them  all.” 

Store  Size  and 

National  Brands  Build  Volume 

One  big  location  with  high  traffic 
gives  Spag’s  a  unique  advantage. 
“We  are  big  enough  to  buy  in  quantity 
and  small  enough  to  buy  odd  lots  that 
are  too  small  for  all  these  guys  with 
more  than  one  store,”  Mr.  Borgatti 
explains.  “  ‘Big  enough’  means  the 
store  can  buy  full  truck  trailerloads  of 
merchandise — a  big  savings  in  itself.” 

Advertising  Gets  Them 
Across  the  Threshold 

When  asked  by  a  tv  interviewer, 
“What  do  you  attribute  your  success 
to?”  a  Spag’s  manager  replied,  “We 
give  good  value.  For  example,  we 
sold  15  trailerloads  of  Coke  in  10 
days.”  They  were  selling  more  than  a 
trailerload  of  Coke  a  day  at  one  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  store  carries  most  major 
national  brands.  In  their  power  tool 
department,  for  example,  Spag’s  sells 
Black  &  Decker,  Delta,  Makita  and 
Bosch.  The  owner  says,  “You  can 
18R 


Anthony  ‘Spag’  Borgatti 


save  a  guy  a  buck  on  something  cheap 
and  you  can  save  him  a  few  bucks  on 
something  decent.  The  thing  is  to  give 
them  value — not  just  price.” 

Time  limits  are  critical.  “Buy  your 
Delta  saw  today  for  $299  because 
tomorrow  it  will  be  all  over.  The  key 
point  of  our  advertising  is  to  get  them 
across  the  threshold.” 

The  advertising  manager  coordi¬ 
nates  the  advertising  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  working  with  the  buyers  and 
department  heads.  He  handles  co-op 
fund  applications  and  programs. 
Their  buyers  ask  every  company 
what  support  programs  are  available. 
Twice  a  year  Spag’s  executives  meet 
with  key  vendors  and  explain  Spag’s 
future  promotion  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads  and  television. 
“We  present  a  package  and  ask  for 
their  support.  The  program  is  a  good 
one  for  both  of  us,”  Mr.  Borgatti  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Spag’s/Telegram  Partnership 

Spag’s  invests  close  to  one  million 
dollars  a  year  in  the  Worcester  pa¬ 
per — all  ROP  advertising.  This  is  a 
partnership  that  goes  back  about  50 
years.  How  it  works  is  a  classic  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  good  things  that  can  happen 
when  a  retailer  and  a  newspaper  work 
closely  together. 

They  run  six  to  nine  newspaper 
pages  every  week,  plus  some  broad¬ 
cast.  They  run  a  full  page  every  day  in 
the  Worcester  Telegram;  some  days 
they  run  three  or  four  pages.  Space 


and  merchandise  requests  come  from 
the  different  department  heads.  The 
manager  puts  the  pages  together.  If 
the  manager  is  off  or  sick,  the 
Worcester  sales  rep,  Phil  Anderson, 
puts  the  pages  together. 

For  45  years  Spag’s  has  run  4"  ads 
on  Page  One  or  Page  Two.  These  days 
it  runs  every  day  on  Page  Two.  Spa^s 
uses  the  space  for  traffic  builders  and 
they  work  it  hard.  The  owner  reports, 
“For  Page  Two  we  pick  extra-hot 
items.  You  take  an  item  that  you  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  selling  for  10  dollars, 
even  though  it  sold  elsewhere  for 
$16.99.  We  set  up  a  deal  so  it  is  $6.88. 
What  we  run  on  Page  Two  has  to  be 
hot — otherwise  we  could  never  do  the 
kind  of  business  we  do  in  that  kind  of 
space.” 

How  Spag’s  Views 
The  Telegram  &  Gazette 

“The  Worcester  Telegram  is  a  big 
partner  in  our  business,  and  for  the 
future  we  plan  little  change  in  our 
expenditures,  promotions  or  ad  style. 
The  only  thing  we  plan  to  do  is  add 
more  television,  because  television 
coupled  with  the  newspaper  has  made 
a  difference.  It’s  all  part  of  a  package. 

“We  tried  preprinted  inserts,  but 
we  had  to  have  them  ready  too  far 
ahead  of  time.  In  ROP  I  can  change 
copy  within  an  hour  of  press  time.  If 
we  fall  onto  something  today  and  we 
get  it  in  today — we  have  to  wait  until 
it’s  in  the  building  before  we  hit  it — 
then  we  call  the  Telegram  and  say, 
‘Listen,  this  is  in — put  the  change  in.’ 
And  they  do.  They  need  the  work  and 
they  need  the  advertising.  We  need 
the  visual  effect  of  the  advertising. 
You’ve  got  to  put  the  things  that  are 
hot  in  there  that  will  bring  them  in,” 
Mr.  Borgatti  says. 

Spag’s  evaluates  their  advertising 
by  watching  total  sales  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  reaction  to  their  ads.  They’ll 
offer  a  special  price  of  $299  on  a  Delta 
workshop  saw,  a  major  savings  off  the 
$389  regular  price,  and  check  sales. 

The  Value  of  a  Newspaper 
Mr.  Borgatti  explains  why  he 
values  newspapers:  “Retailers  need 
the  newspaper  because  it  brings  to 
everybody  what  is  happening  in  their 
area.  Television  can’t  bring  you  that. 

Continued  on  Page  28 R 
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Where  do  print  advertismg  dollars  go  in  your  market? 
Which  publications  are  advertisers  using  and  to  what  extent? 

Is  your  newspaper  getting  a  hiir  share  of  an  advertiser’s  spending? 


Suburban 

Newspapers 


Weekly 

Newspapers 

15% 


Penny 

Savers 

10% 


20% 


Daily 

Newspapers 

20% 


Local 

Magazines 

15% 


Shoppers 

10% 


Yellow 

Pages 

10% 


Do  you  know  where  opportunities  exist  to  obtain 
new  business  or  increase  existing  business? 

These  ate  essential  competitive  questions,  and  the 
answers  ate  crucial  to  your  newspaper’s  success.  LNA 
Newspaper  has  been  helping  find  the  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  information  we  provide  gives  newspapers  a 
greater  ability  to  plan  and  market  themselves  mote  effec¬ 
tively.  Today’s  marketkplace  requires  mote  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  than  ever  before.  It’s  critical  to  fully  understand 
how  advertisers  are  allocating  their  advertising  budgets. 
LNA  Newspaper’s  services  can  give  you  new  competitive 
insights  into  print  advertising  in  your  market. 


CXir  standardized  tracking  methods  can  provide 
the  necessary  market  intelligence  vital  to  competing 
effectively  in  today’s  print  sales  marketplace.  We  can 
track  advertising  in  Dailies,  Suburbans,  Weeklies,  Penny- 
savers,  Shoppers,  Yellow  Pages  and  Local  Magazines. 
Information  can  be  provided  based  on  advertising 
volume,  spending  or  insertions  in  any  number  of  report¬ 
ing  formats.  Additionally,  On-Line  access  to  data  is 
also  available. 

Don’t  be  caught  without  important  competitive 
information  for  your  marketing  plans.  To  find  out  what 
LNA  Newspaper  can  do  for  your  newspaper,  simply  give 
us  a  call  at  (214)  521-6421. 


LNA  NEWSPAPER  •  3102  OAK  LAWN  AVENUE  -  SUITE  500  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75219 
LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS/A  VNU  BUSINESS  INFORMATION  SERVICES  COMPANY 


Follow  Your  Customers 

Market  Segmentation  Can  Serve  Newspapers  Because  . . . 


Over  the  past  two  years,  interest 
among  newspapers  in  database 
marketing  has  grown  significantly. 
INAME’s  first  seminar  on  Database 
Marketing  and  Newspapers,  held  last 
year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  a  sell¬ 
out.  Since  then,  almost  every  indus¬ 
try  conference  has  included  a  major 
segment  on  database  marketing. 

This  recent  interest  in  database 
marketing  is  part  of  a  broader  move¬ 
ment  to  apply  technolo^  to  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  longstanding  commitment  to 
use  technology  to  achieve  greater 
production  efficiency. 

The  reason  newspapers  are  focus¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  and  interest  on 
database  and  target  marketing  is  that 
over  the  past  several  years  many 


For  the  results 


of  the  latest 
Scarborough 
survey  of  the 
affluent  Hartford 
market,  write  to: 

Amanda  Schumaker 
National  Advertising 
Manager 

The  Hartford  Courant, 
285  Broad  Street 
Hartford,  CT  08115 
Or  call  Amanda  at 
l-800<524-4242,  ext.  3156 
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newspapers  have  learned  to  observe 
and  listen  to  their  customers.  As  a 
result,  many  newspaper  executives 
look  to  the  development  of  significant 
capability  in  database  and  direct 
marketing  as  a  possible  solution  to 
their  principal  problem:  a  dramatic 
slowdown  in  revenue  growth. 

Competition,  Segmentation 
and  Fragmentation 

Most  industry  analysts  trace  the 
cause  of  this  slowdown  to  a  fun¬ 
damental  product  lifecycle  problem, 
quite  distinct  from  the  economic 
effects  of  the  cyclical  downturn  the 
economy  is  currently  experiencing. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  this  industrywide  “mature 
core  product”  problem  is  being  mag¬ 
nified  in  a  significant  way  by  major 
changes  in  the  marketing  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  newspapers  operate; 
specifically,  the  rapid  proliferation  of 
products,  services,  brands  and  store 
formats  that  have  resulted  from  in¬ 
creased  competition  and  the  intensi¬ 
fied  market  segmentation  that  is 
associated  with  it. 

Together  with  the  emergence  of 
highly  competitive  targeted  media 


and  the  development  of  direct  and  in¬ 
teractive  database  marketing,  mar¬ 
ketplace  fragmentation — the  direct 
result  of  retailers’  strategies  to  do  a 
better  job  of  satisfying  customers  by 
addressing  the  needs  of  specific  mar¬ 
ket  segments — has  put  newspapers 
in  a  difficult  competitive  position. 

Advertiser  Perceptions 
of  Newspapers 

The  consequence  of  these  changes 
is  that  newspapers,  along  with  other 
'mass  media,  are  increasingly  viewed 
as  unable  to  deliver  efficiently  the 
many  specific  target  audiences  to 
which  today’s  retailers — with  their 
intense  focus  of  specific  market  seg¬ 
ments — are  demanding  access.  The 
net  result  is  that  powerful  and  fast- 
moving  forces  in  the  retail  market¬ 
place  are  accelerating  the  processes 
that  have  been  leading  to  the  decline 
of  the  monolithic  newspaper,  with  its 
limited  sectional  and  geographic 
targeting  capabilities. 

Consequently,  despite  its  relative¬ 
ly  undiminished  effectiveness  as  a  re¬ 
sponse  medium,  the  mavure  core  pro¬ 
duct  within  the  newspaper  product 
line — newspaper  ROP — simply  does 
not  fit  the  needs  of  as  many  advertis¬ 
ers  as  it  formerly  did. 

In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  the 
dramatic  increase  in  market  seg¬ 
mentation,  we  are  witnessing  the 
fragmentation  of  the  retail  market¬ 
place.  Along  with  this  change,  the 
population  of  advertisers  able  to 
make  efficient  use  of  the  newspaper 
core  product  is  declining.  Even 
among  those  who  continue  to  use  it 
heavily,  many  are  allocating  smaller 
shares  of  their  budgets  to  newspaper 
ROP  and  increasing  expenditures  in 
what  they  perceive  to  be  more  effi¬ 
cient,  targeted,  and  directly  measur¬ 
able  forms  of  promotion. 

The  Product  Line  Challenge 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  news¬ 
papers  are  being  challenged  to  create 
new  products  and  services  to  meet 
the  targeting  needs  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  customers  in  an  increasingly  seg¬ 
mented  marketplace. 
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It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  news¬ 
papers  have  been  totally  blind  to 
those  market  changes  or  that  they 
have  ignored  the  need  to  improve 
their  targeting  capabilities,  but  they 
have  moved  slowly,  defensively  and 
belatedly  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Indeed,  it  was  more  than  a  decade 
ago  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
launched  the  “sectional”  revolution  in 
order  to  do  a  better  job  of  satisfying 
reader  needs  and  simultaneously  en¬ 
able  advertisers  to  reach  their  target 
audiences  more  efficiently.  The  sec¬ 
tional  revolution  was  followed  in  the 
’80s  by  a  widespread  movement  to 
segment  audiences  geographically  by 
creating  zoned  editions  to  compete 
with  community  newspapers  and 
shoppers. 

However,  the  real  action  in  news¬ 
paper  product  development  and 
target  marketing  has  been  in  pre¬ 
printed  insert  distribution.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  emergence  of  AD  VO 
and  other  shared  mailers,  newspa¬ 
pers  developed  TMC  programs  to 
saturate  their  markets,  but  AD  VO 


turned  out  to  have  unwittingly  de¬ 
veloped  a  powerful  new  product.  The 
market  for  mass  saturation  coverage 
that  AD  VO  and  newspapers  pursued 
was  thin  and  short-lived,  but  deliver¬ 
ing  advertising  on  a  selective  basis  by 
ZIP  code  turned  out  to  be  an  explo¬ 
sive  growth  business. 

By  the  late  ’80s  AD  VO  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  newspapers  had  transformed 
themselves  into  target  marketers, 
delivering  and  printing  inserts  and 
single  sheet  cards  to  ZIP  code- 
defined  areas  and  to  micromarkets 
that  are  sometimes  smaller  than  a 
single  ZIP  code.  In  addition,  ZIP  de¬ 
livery  was  supported  by  new  and  ex¬ 
citing  geodemographic  research  tools 
that  used  quickly  produced,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  easy-to-understand  maps 
rather  than  tabular  and  graphic  data 
in  sales  presentations,  which  made  in¬ 
stant  and  intuitive  sense  to  retailers. 

The  challenge  for  newspapers  to¬ 
day  is  to  make  a  strategic  commit¬ 
ment  to  develop  the  systems,  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services  that  will  enable 
them  to  identify,  develop,  package. 


and  deliver  the  specific  target  audi¬ 
ences  that  advertisers  need  to  reach 
in  today’s  segmented  marketplace. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  well  positioned  to  meet  this 
challenge.  They  have  the  ability  and 
market  position  to  support  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  versatile  and  refined 
channels  of  physical  distribution 
through  which  they  can  deliver  newly 
created  products  to  specific  market 
segments.  Also,  they  understand  and 
have  access  to  the  technology  needed 
to  identify,  develop  and  communicate 
with  these  target  audiences. 

All  newspapers  have  to  do  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  market  segmentation 
is  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  retail 
customers  and  design  their  new  pro¬ 
ducts  to  meet  their  needs. 

Paul  M.  Cohen  is  president  of 
Newspaper  Marketing  Solutions, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  INAME  Advertising 
System  Committee  and  developed  the 
i^ustry's  first  conference  on  data¬ 
base  marketing. 
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Helping  Advertisers  Lock  In  on  Their  Target 


By  Patrick  M.  Seidell 

Sun-Sentinel,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Newspapers  and  advertisers  alike 
find  themselves  in  an  environment 
which  grows  more  competitive  every 
day.  Newspapers’  competition  from 
other  media  continues  to  intensify.  It 
is  crucial  for  newspapers  to  use  in¬ 
novative  techniques  to  compete  for 
market  share  techniques  which  help 
the  advertisers  improve  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  market  and  further  cement 
the  advertiser/newspaper  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Providing  information  which  en¬ 
ables  the  advertiser  to  evaluate  their 
merchandising,  expansion  and  other 
business  plans  in  the  market  helps  a 
newspaper  to  develop  a  solid  part¬ 
nership.  Giving  the  client  accurate, 
timely  and  actionable  data  is  smart 
business. 

At  the  Sun-Sentinel  research  de¬ 
partment,  one  tool  we  use  extensive¬ 
ly  is  Donnelley’s  Conquest  system. 
The  Conquest  system  is  PC-based 
and  can  move  a  research  department 
into  today’s  age  of  finely  tuned 
marketing. 

In  use  at  the  Sun-Sentinel  since 
1988,  Conquest  is  an  integrated  data¬ 
base  and  mapping  system  containing 
in-depth  demographics,  product  use 
estimates,  product  expenditure 
potentials  and  Dun’s  Businessline  in¬ 
formation — ^to  name  just  a  few  of  its 
features.  All  of  this  information  can 
be  mapped  or  output  in  tabular  form 
down  to  the  ZIP  code  or  census  tract 
level.  When  the  1990  census  is  on  the 
line  in  1992,  data  will  be  available  at 
the  census  block  group  level,  a  unit 
containing  approximately  50  to  100 
households. 

There  are  many  ways  our  newspa¬ 
per  uses  Conquest  to  lock  in  on  a 
client’s  target.  Here  are  some  exam¬ 
ples: 

1.  Existing  Site  Analysis:  One 
advertiser  had  three  contemporary 
furniture  showrooms  in  the  market 
and  expressed  a  concern  about  the 
performance  of  one  of  his  stores.  Us¬ 
ing  the  Conquest  system,  we  did  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  all  three  loca¬ 
tions,  putting  the  locations  into  a  PC, 
and  asking  the  system  to  provide  de¬ 
tailed  information. 
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Demographics  for  each  store’s 
trading  area — defined  as  one  or  more 
ZIP  codes  or  census  tracts  or  as  a 
circle  or  polygon  around  each  site — 
showed  past,  present,  and  projected 
population  characteristics.  The  age, 
sex,  race,  income,  household  size, 
length  of  residence  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  populations  around 
each  site  were  compared. 

In  addition,  furniture  expenditure 
estimates  gave  a  good  picture  of 
potential  furniture  sales  for  each 
trading  area — both  in  total  and  per 
household.  In  the  case  of  the  furniture 
showrooms,  we  found  that  expendi¬ 
ture  potential  was  similar  for  all  three 
stores,  and  that  the  total  populations 
and  income  levels  for  all  three  stores 
were  also  similar.  Upon  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  we  found  that  the  age  distribu¬ 
tion  around  the  store  which  was  doing 
poorly  was  significantly  older  than 
the  other  two.  We  proposed  a  shift  to 
more  traditional  lines  in  this  store  to 
appeal  to  the  older  residents  around 
the  weak  store. 

2.  Proposed  Site  Analysis:  Using 
the  same  tools  as  those  outlined 
above,  we  can  aid  present  or  potential 
advertisers  to  make  informed  expan¬ 
sion  decisions.  A  tire  store  owner  was 
considering  two  sites  for  a  new  store. 
Conquest  identified  not  only  total 


automotive  aftermarket  sales  poten¬ 
tial  for  each  of  the  sites  but  even  gave 
estimates  for  specific  products — 
tires,  gasoline,  tune-ups  and  many 
others  within  the  automotive  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  database  also  contains  sum¬ 
mary  information  on  auto  registra¬ 
tions,  allowing  us  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  number  and  age  of  all  the 
autos  in  any  given  trading  zone. 
Further,  Dun’s  Businessline  data  is 
available  on  Conquest  and  can  give 
the  advertiser  information  on  com¬ 
petitors  within  his  trading  zone.  In 
this  case,  gasoline  stations,  tire 
stores  and  any  other  competitors  can 
be  listed,  showing  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  location  and  annual  esti¬ 
mated  sales. 

3.  ZIP  Tageting  of  Inserts  and/or 
Total  Market  Coverage  Products:  A 

fast-food  chain  was  considering  run¬ 
ning  a  coupon  insert  in  the  paper  and 
doing  TMC  distribution,  as  well,  us¬ 
ing  100,000  pieces.  With  Conquest, 
market  ZIP  codes  can  be  mapped  and 
analyzed  with  data  from  the  Simmons 
Market  Research  Study  of  Media  and 
Markets.  The  database  contains  esti¬ 
mates  of  usage,  purchase  and  own¬ 
ership  levels  for  thousands  of  prod¬ 
ucts  down  to  the  census  tract  level. 

In  this  example,  ZIP  codes  within 
the  market  were  identified  where  the 
incidence  of  visiting  that  specific  fast- 
food  chain  was  high  (see  graphic).  Us¬ 
ing  this  information,  the  advertiser 
could  more  effectively  distribute  the 
100,000  pieces  to  maximize  the  im¬ 
pact. 

4.  Cluster  Analysis  of  Customers: 
Donnelley  has  developed  a  geode¬ 
mographic  clustering  tool  called  Clus- 
terPlus,  similar  to  Claritas’  Prizm 
Clusters.  ClusterPlus  assigns  one  of 
47  cluster  groups  to  each  census  block 
group  based  on  predominant  demo¬ 
graphic  or  socioeconomic  characteris¬ 
tics  that  exist  in  that  area.  These  47 
groups  are  mutually  exclusive  and 
are  very  detailed. 

For  example,  one  cluster  group  is 
dominated  by  people  who  are  “highly 
mobile,  young  working  couples  with 
young  children,  new  homes,  above 
average  income  ...” 

Continued  on  Page  27R 
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1 990  Census:  An  Opportunity  for  Marketing  Teamwork 


By  John  Mennenga, 

Senior  Vice  President, 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 

The  1990  Census  is  much  more  than 
population,  demography,  microdata, 
CD-ROM’s,  STF’s  and  TIGER/Line 
files. 

The  1990  Census  is  a  vehicle  for 
every  newspaper  to  improve  its 
“marketing  partnerships”  with  its  re¬ 
tail  advertisers. 

All  retailers,  large  and  small, 
should  be  helped  by  the  1990  Census 
findings,  but  few  will  be  helped  unless 
newspapers  help  them  capture  the 
benefits  for  their  merchandising  and 
advertising  efforts. 

Though  the  retail  community  is 
totally  aware  of  these  benefits  of  the 
1990  Census,  few  individual  retailers 
will  have  the  capability  to  utilize  the 
information. 

Smaller  retailers  need  help  with 
the  1990  Census  just  as  they  need 
help  with  their  advertising  programs. 
Larger  retailers  need  help  with  the 
1990  Census  because  in  recent  years 
their  research  departments  have 
been  a  casualty  of  budget  reductions 
forced  by  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
leveraged  buyouts  and  other  financial 
constraints. 

The  following  guidelines  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  helpful  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  small  and  large,  in  turning  the 
1990  Census  into  a  vehicle  for  improv¬ 
ing  its  “marketing  pamership”  with 
its  retail  advertisers. 

1.  Find  “Hidden  Treasures.”  Hid¬ 
den  Treasures,  Census  Bureau  Data 
and  Where  to  Find  It  is  the  title  of  an 
enormously  helpful  booklet  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  con¬ 
tains  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  for  all  state  data  services,  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  centers,  and 
national  clearinghouse  organizations. 

The  national  clearinghouse  orga¬ 
nizations  are  coded  for  offered  ser¬ 
vices,  e.g.,  hard-copy,  on-line,  de¬ 
mography,  geography,  mapping  and 
so  on. 

Some  newspapers  working  with 
these  organizations  have  found  the 
data  more  accessible  and  user- 
fiiendly  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.  This  publication  is  free  and  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  (301)  763-4100. 


2.  Go  Back  to  Basics.  The  Bureau 
of  Census  publication.  Census  '90 
Basics,  is  a  somewhat  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Census  itself— the 
fieldwork,  processing,  and  tabula¬ 
tion.  Even  more  valuable  is  the  de- 


Larger  retailers  need 
help  with  the  1 990  Census 
because  in  recent  years 
their  research  departments 
have  been  a  casualty  of 
budget  reductions. 


scription  of  printed  reports,  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  and  projected  release 
dates. 

For  example,  the  Summary 
Population  and  Housing  Character¬ 
istics  title  (CPH-1)  includes  popula¬ 
tion  and  housing  unit  counts,  sum¬ 
mary  statistics  on  age,  sex,  race,  His¬ 
panic  origin,  household  relationship. 


units  in  structure,  value  and  rent, 
number  of  rooms,  tenure  and  vacancy 
characteristics.  These  data  are  re¬ 
ported  for  counties,  towns,  townships 
and  incorporated  places  for  each 
state. 

The  anticipated  release  date  is 
1991-1992.  Census  '90  Basics  con¬ 
tains  the  same  kinds  of  information 
for  23  separate  printed  reports. 

Summary  Tape  Files  (STF’s)  con¬ 
tain  the  same  information  as  is  in  the 
printed  reports  but  does  so  in  much 
greater  detail  for  geographic  areas 
than  is  feasible  in  printed  reports. 
STF’s  are  also  described  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  printed  reports. 

Other  Census  products  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  and  an  order  form  is  contained 
in  this  publication.  This  publication  is 
also  free  for  the  asking:  (301)  763- 
4100. 

3.  Beyond  the  Basics.  For  much 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Census  process,  there  is  the  1990 
Continued  on  Page  2iR 


fe-Ching! 

Ka-Ching! 


For  your  information, 
Lowell  registers  18th 
among  all  metro  areas 
in  the  country  in 
gross  income  per 
household. 


That’s  the  sound  of  $49,913* 
in  gross  income  being 
spent  per  household  in 
Northern  Middlesex  0>unty. 

The(§Sun 

AbcwealltherefeTheSun. 


He  Su.  U«i«U,  lUssaekwetts.  With  daily  and  Sunday  droilation. 
Nationally  refmsented  by  Landon  Aasodatea.  *Soiirce:  9tDS  9/12/90, 8/12/90 


That’s  enough  jingle 
to  keep  your  sales  hum¬ 
ming  right  along. 

Call  our  Ad  Director 
at (508) 458-7100  for your 
m^a  kit  today. 
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Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
Tabulation  and  Publication  Pro¬ 
gram  which  is  free. 

Beyond  that  in  scope  and  cost  ($14) 
is  the  Census  Catalog  and  Guide 
(publication  003-024-07169-0)  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

The  Census  and  You  is  a  very  read¬ 
able  monthly  publication  (12  pages) 
for  $12  annually  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  using  Master¬ 
card  or  Visa  by  calling  (202)  783-3238. 

In  addition  to  malang  product  re¬ 
lease  and  conference  announcements, 
it  also  summarizes  U.S.  statistics 
such  as  retail  trade,  construction  and 
housing,  manufacturing,  and  other 
economic  indicators  important  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  newspapers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Census  and  You  are  the 
brief  articles  highlighting  Census 
findings.  For  example,  one  recent 
issue  included  such  features  as: 

•  Persons  per  household  in  1990 
which  were  (1)  lower  than  in  1980  for 
every  state  except  California  (from 
2.68  in  1980  to  2.79  in  1990)  (2)  largest 
in  Utah  at  3. 15  and  (3)  smallest  in  the 
Distict  of  Columbia  (2.26) 

•  Vacant  households  in  the  U.S. 
now  total  10  million  (10%  of  all  house¬ 
holds),  up  2.3  million  over  1980;  the 
highest  vacancy  rate  is  Vermont 
(22%)  and  the  lowest  is  Ohio  (6  1/2%); 
states  with  higher  overall  growth 
rates  generally  have  higher  vacancy 
rates. 
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provide  rich  insights  into  sales  by 
class  of  establishment,  floor  space, 
and  sales  by  leased  businesses  in 
selected  industries. 

4.  Count  on  the  Census.  The  ad¬ 
vice  to  count  on  the  Census  is  not 
simply  a  play  on  words;  indeed,  it  is  an 
admonishment  to  understand  that 
1990  Census  was  the  best  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history. 

Despite  disputes  regarding  poten¬ 
tial  adjustments  and  possible  law¬ 
suits  alleging  undercounting  (mainly 
motivated  by  political  and  revenue¬ 
sharing  reasons)  the  1990  Census  is 
still  the  single  best  source  of  data 
available  every  10  years. 

Acknowledging  that  there  was  an 
undercount,  especially  of  black  and 
Hispanic  subgroups,  does  not  suggest 
that  in  most  jurisdictions,  the  Census 
is  not  a  reflection  of  the  population. 

In  many  states,  the  undercount  is 
far  less  than  one  percent  and  it  is 
largely  the  urbanized  areas  of  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Houston  and 
others  that  drive  the  undercount  for 
the  entire  U.S.  to  about  two  percent. 

5.  Make  the  Census  Count.  Put 
the  1990  Census  to  work  for  your 
newspapers’  retail  customers,  help 
them  understand  its  implications  for 
new  sites,  merchandising,  promotion 
and  advertising. 

Most  Census  products  are  free  or  of 
exceedingly  low  cost  (imagine!  by  law 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  profit). 

Yet  the  return  on  an  investment  of 
small  amounts  of  time  and  energy  can 
make  the  meaningful  difference  in  the 
struggle  for  share  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  1990s,  or  until  Cen¬ 
sus  2000  is  available. 


John  Mennenga 

•  The  South  and  West  accounted 
for  most  of  the  growth  in  housing 
units  since  1980  —  of  13.8  million 
more  units  in  1990  vs.  1980,  the  South 
and  West  accounted  for  a  gain  of  10 
million  (72%)  of  the  gain;  no  sur¬ 
prise — California,  Florida  and  Texas 
gained  the  most  households,  but 
Nevada  had  the  largest  percentage 
(53%)  increase,  followed  by  Arizona, 
up  49%. 

Census  and  You  also  reports  find¬ 
ings  from  the  economic  censuses  of 
retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  ser¬ 
vices  and  transportation. 

The  Census  of  Retail  Trade,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shows  detailed  statistics  on 
sales  of  broad  merchandise  lines 
which,  though  less  than  current,  can 


CohenlEngel 

(Continued  from  page  6R) 

cessful  as  a  direct  marketer.  The 
building  of  databases  on  readers  is 
proceeding  at  some  media  companies 
on  a  gi'and  scale  without  first  piloting 
to  learn  what  information  about  read¬ 
ers  is  worth  knowing,  that  is 
meaningful  and  actionable. 

5.  Break  Down  Functional  Walls 

Few  businesses  are  as  balkanized 
as  the  newspaper.  Editorial  ignores 
Advertising,  who  does  not  talk  to  Cir¬ 
culation  or  Production.  To  become 
more  market-oriented,  organizations 
must  find  ways  to  address  the  cross¬ 
functional  frictions.  The  actions  re¬ 


quired  to  become  more  market- 
driven  will  cross  traditional  lines, 
particularly  when  developing  new 
editorial  products,  new  distribution 
channels  and  potentially  brand-new 
businesses.  This  is  not  impossible  to 
do  with  the  proper  reward  structures 
and  cross-functional  task  forces/ 
teams  with  the  right  commitment 
from  the  top. 

In  conclusion,  advertisers  are  de¬ 
manding  more  impact  from  their 
media.  Competition  for  consumer  dol¬ 
lars  is  painfully  keen.  Consumers  are 
more  selective.  They  read  less,  watch 
tv  less,  zap  commercials  more.  New 
technologies  are  proliferating  to  help 
advertisers  better  target  and  deliver 
interactive  communication.  Whoever 


gets  and  stays  closest  to  the  customer 
will  win.  The  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  time  and  effort  to  become 
market-driven  will  be  a  newspaper 
and  media  business  that  is  less 
vulnerable  to  external  shocks  be¬ 
cause  it  sits  on  a  solid  understanding 
of  what  both  of  its  customers  want. 


Barbara  Cohen  is  a  partner  at  the 
Cambridge  Group,  a  marketing  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Chicago,  and  a  former 
vice-president  at  Booz*Allen  & 
Hamilton,  a  general  management 
and  technology  consulting  firm. 
Susan  Engel  is  a  vice-president  at 
Booz*Allen  &  Hamilton  in  New  York 
where  she  leads  the  firm’s  Retail 
Practice. 
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SCTURCES  WISEEY 


How  Haverty's  Uses  Claritas 


By  Bruce  DeYoung 

Haverty’s  is  an  important  retailer 
because  they  are  committed  to  the 
process  of  small  area  consumer  target 
selection.  It  has  guided  them  well  to 
more  than  $230  million  in  furniture 
sales.  Small  area  data  affect  decisions 
on  store  location,  influence  merchan¬ 
dise  selection  and  is  a  critical  factor  in 
media  decisions.  The  information  in 
this  article  is  from  a  November  1990 
I  NAME  Target  Call  Report  and  an 
interview  with  Tom  Curran,  vice 
president  of  advertising. 

Haverty’s  uses  the  PRIZM  system 
from  Claritas.  PRIZM  is  defined  by 
the  company  as  a  “market  segmenta¬ 
tion  system  based  on  the  principle 
that  people  with  similar  back¬ 
grounds,  means,  and  consumer  be¬ 
havior  cluster  in  neighborhoods 
suited  to  their  chosen  lifestyles.” 

From  the  40  lifestyle  groups  de¬ 
fined  by  Claritas  and  assigned  to  each 


and  credit  customers. 

The  group  called  “upper  mid¬ 
suburban  families”  constitutes  50%  of 
Haverty’s  customers.  These  neigh¬ 
borhoods  are  characterized  by  a  high 
concentration  of  married  parents 
with  children.  They  are  home  owners 
with  average  or  above-average  in¬ 
come.  They  may  be  blue-  or  white- 
collar  but  all  members  of  this  group 
have  above-average  discretionary  in¬ 
come  and  are  strong  consumers  of 
most  family  products. 

It  is  a  logical,  obvious  fit  for  Haver¬ 
ty’s,  and  it  is  a  natural  question  for 
store  management  to  ask  “How  many 
readers  do  you  have  of  our  target 
group,  and  where  do  they  live?” 

Newspapers  which  want  to  lock  in 
Haverty’s  schedules  are  asked  to 
answer  that  question  first.  It’s  a  far 
cry  from  a  request  for  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  statement. 
That  was  OK  in  1971,  but  isn’t  enough 
in  1991. 


VISIT  XYZ  CHICKEN  RESTAURANT 

MOWARO/SOUTH  RAUI  KACH 


PCRCCNT  or  ADULTS 

■  28.4X  to  32  8X 

■  2i.n  to  2S» 

■  24.4t  to  25  iX 
O  22  6X  to  24  3« 
!ZI  0%  to  22  5X 


Circles  mark  three 
square  mile  radii 
arourid  the  three 
store  locations. 


ZIP  code  and  neighborhood  in  the 
U.S.,  Haverty’s  identified  one  key 
group  as  their  target.  This  group  was 
selected  from  an  analysis  of  their  cash 


FAIRHELD  COUNTY,  CONNECTICUT 

#1  market  in  U.S.  in  per  capita  EBI  with  $20,246 

Source:  Sales  &  Marketing  Management, 
Data  Service  1989 

The  Upscale  Market  In  the  NY  ADI: 

Fairfield  County  contains  4.5%  of  the  ADI’s  adult  population,  but 
6.2%  of  those  with  $50,000+  Household  Income  and  7.4%  of  those 
whose  occupation  is  Executive/ Administration/Managerial. 

Are  You  Missing  the  Heart  of  Fairfield  Coun^ 

Subtracting  the  Stamford/Greenwich  PMA  from  Fairfield  county, 
there’s  a  market  that  represents  74%  of  Fairfield’s  adults  and  nearly 
70%  of  its  up-scale,  executive/managerial  adults. 


Dawn  McBride 
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creative  end  and  find  something  new 
for  him.” 


The  State  of 
the  Partnership 

Vic  Krueger  is  happy  with  the  sup¬ 
port  and  service  he  gets  from  the 
Watertown  Times.  Dawn  McBride 
says,  “Vic  and  I  work  real  well 
together.  We  joke  around  quite  a  bit 
and  that  seems  to  work  out  to  kind  of 
ease  the  tension  around  there — and 
things  get  tense.” 


The  Bridgeport  Post  Is  the  dominant  paper  within  this  area. 

188,000 

Sunday 
Readership 


Daily 

Readership 


The  Partnership  Works 

All  the  labels  the  experts  use  to 
discuss  what  newspapers  need  to  do 
are  at  work  here.  In  Watertown, 
Wis.,  you  will  find  value-based  pric¬ 
ing,  marketing-oriented  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  creative  ideas  supplied  by 
the  paper  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  advertiser’s  space  and  a 
commitment  by  both  the  paper  and 
the  store  to  work  together  to  maxi¬ 
mize  advertising  impact. 

Both  the  store  and  the  newspaper 
prosper. 


BridCAport  New  Stamford/ 

Post  Times  Greenwich 

The  Bridgeport  Post... your  Connecticut  Connection  to 
affluent  Fairfield  County! 


Bridseport  NewYbrX  Stamford; 
Post  Times  Greenwict 


410  State  Street,  Bridgeport,  CT  06604 

For  more  information,  contact  Paul  Ward,  National  Marketing/Major 
Accounts  Manager  at  203.333.0161,  x.  303  or  FAX  203.366.3373. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 
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Is  It  Time  for  a  Hearing  Test? 


Scene  I: 

Chicago  Tribune  —  1958 

‘Way  back  in  the  late  fifties,  I  work¬ 
ed  for  a  newspaper  marketing  genius 
named  Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
was  ahead  of  his  time.  He  believed 
that  the  best  way  for  a  newspaper  to 
sell  advertising  was  by  learning  the 
communication  needs  of  its  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  that  one  way  a  paper  could 
learn  those  needs  was  to  learn  what 
consumers  thought  of  the  products  or 
services  of  the  advertisers. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  qualitative  re¬ 
search.  The  studies  centered  on  peo¬ 
ple  who  used  the  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  big  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions:  Automobiles  (“A  man  who  buys 
a  convertible  thinks  of  it  as  a  mis¬ 
tress”);  home-cleaning  products 
(“Women  are  furious  that  house 
cleaning  is  such  hard  work  and  it  gets 
undone  so  quickly”),  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  (“If  you  want  to  in¬ 
fluence  people  who  are  looking  for  a 
safe  place  for  their  money,  why  use  a 
fairy — remember  this  was  the  fif¬ 
ties — like  Liberace  in  your  adver¬ 
tising?”). 

The  studies  were  expensive,  but 
they  got  results.  He  presented  his  re¬ 
search  findings  to  every  major  agen¬ 
cy,  related  retail  chains  and  big  play¬ 
ers  in  the  financial  and  transportation 
fields.  They  ate  it  up  because  he  was 
talking  their  business,  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  how  they  could  communi¬ 
cate  better  with  their  prospects. 

He  was  asked  to  write  articles  for 
the  Harvard  Business  Review.  He 
spoke  at  a  symposia  in  Europe.  His 
book  was  produced  by  a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  publisher  and  sold  very  well. 
However,  at  the  Tribune,  he  was  re¬ 
spected  by  only  a  few  people  at  the 
top.  After  all,  there  were  taking  in 
more  money  in  advertising  than  the 
weekly  magazine  Life,  which  was  at 
its  peak  in  national  circulation.  A  lot 
of  people  missed  the  connection. 

Scene  II: 

New  York  Daily  News — 1960s 

When  I  joined  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  1982,  people  still  spoke  of 
Captain  Patterson,  the  publisher  who 
hung  around  taverns  a  lot.  Cap’n  Pat¬ 
terson  listened  to  people  who  read  his 
paper.  He  found  them  all  over — ^in 
bars,  subways,  buses  and  in  neigh- 
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borhoods.  He  watched  how  they  read 
his  paper.  Sometimes  he’d  bring  up 
sports  and  then  shift  into  the  News’ 
sports  coverage  and  he’d  listen  some 
more.  Then  he’d  go  back  and  talk  to 
his  editors  and  keep  the  paper  in  line 
with  the  concerns  of  the  people. 

Advertising  sort  of  took  care  of  it¬ 
self,  because  the  paper’s  circulation 
was  so  great  that  you  could  not  sell 
New  Yorkers  without  it. 

When  the  paper  had  new  pub¬ 
lishers  who  didn’t  hang  around  work¬ 
ing  class  bars  or  track  down  readers 
who  had  moved  to  the  suburbs,  things 
started  going  bad  for  the  News.  And 
in  the  tragic  situation  it  faces  today,  it 
has  a  publisher  who  is  often  not  even 
in  the  United  States. 

Scene  III: 

Newspapers  in  the  U.S. — 
September  1991 

There  is  a  litany  that  has  run 
through  both  issues  of  this  section 
that  I  have  produced:  Stay  Close  to 
Your  Customer.  For  example,  in  this 
section  you  have: 

“Publishers  should  start  thinking 
first  and  foremost  about  customers.” 
Cathy  Black,  ANPA 

“\^^^oever  stays  closest  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  win.”  Consultants  Barbara 
Cohen  and  Sue  Engel 

“If  we  give  our  customers  what 
they  want,  the  way  they  want  it,  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  good.”  Sue  Sprunk,  Mer- 
vyn’s 

These  are  not  lightweight  generali¬ 
ties  from  people  teaching  Media 
Marketing  101.  These  people  have 
been  around  the  track.  They  know 
what  failure  means  and  how  much  fun 
success  is.  From  Martineau  to  Patter¬ 
son,  to  Black,  Cohen,  Engel  and 
Sprunk  the  message  is  the  same.  For 
the  sake  of  your  future — stay  close  to 
your  customer. 

A  Seven-Point  Plan 
To  Get  in  Touch 

I  realize  that  a  lot  of  good  things  are 
going  on.  I  know  too  that  there  are 
1,700  daily  papers  in  this  country  and 
a  lot  of  them  are  hurting  to  the  point 
that  they  are  pulling  back  from  the 
functions  their  customers  value.  For 
these  papers,  and  any  others  which 
want  to  follow,  here  is  a  seven-point 
plan  to  move  a  paper  from  the  down¬ 
side  to  the  upside. 


1.  Find  Out  What  Advertisers 
Want.  Do  this  honestly.  Don’t  let 
anybody  pump  sunshine.  Do  it  in- 
house  or  with  an  outside  firm.  Get 
playback  from  at  least  the  accounts 
that  produce  80%  of  your  revenue, 
plus  some  prospects  you  haven’t 
landed. 

2.  Find  Out  What  Readers  Want. 

It  pains  me  to  hear  about  big  cuts  in 
research  budgets  and  staff.  That’s 
OK  if  you  plan  to  go  out  of  business  in 
the  next  few  years.  But  if  the  year 
2001  means  a  lot  to  you,  start  collect¬ 
ing  answers  to  key  content  questions 
now. 

3.  Staff  Up  Enough  to  Free  Key 
People  for  a  Task  Force.  Don’t  col¬ 
lect  data  and  have  it  sit  around.  In¬ 
formation  is  only  a  beginning  to  new 
ideas  and  better  solutions.  Put  good 
people  in  a  group  and  give  them  a 
mission  and  a  deadline. 

4.  Have  the  Task  Force  Produce 
an  Ad  Revenue  Building  Plan.  It 
should  cover  at  least  two  years.  In¬ 
clude  rates,  editorial  environments, 
distribution  packages,  and  any  other 
facet  of  the  business  covered  in  your 
advertiser  research.  Give  these  peo¬ 
ple  time  to  work.  No  tear  sheet  meet¬ 
ings,  “blitz  team”  sales  drives,  make¬ 
up  meetings  or  other  day-to-day  ac¬ 
tivities  should  keep  them  from  look¬ 
ing  beyond  next  Sunday’s  paper. 

5.  Have  a  Task  Force  Produce  an 
Editorial  Improvement  Plan.  It 
should  be  based  on  reader  and  non¬ 
reader  research.  Give  these  people 
time  too.  Let  the  mass  murders,  pa¬ 
per  breaks,  and  late-breaking  sports 
stories  be  handled  by  somebody  else. 

6.  Work  Over  the  Plans  and  Come 
Up  With  Some  Money.  How  much  is 
2%  of  your  net?  Maybe  you  need  5%. 
Earmark  it  for  progress  now  and  pro- 

fitc  iQfpV 

7.  Evaluate  the  Effect  of 
Changes.  Not  every  change  works 
right  the  first  time.  If  your  plan  is 
good,  modify  how  it  is  implemented 
until  you  get  a  positive  result. 

I  have  picked  up  from  several  re¬ 
tailers  the  feeling  that  newspapers 
are  not  keeping  up  with  the  rate  of 
change  of  their  business.  Maybe  some 
papers  are  not,  but  just  as  we  can 
print  a  brand-new  paper  every  day, 
we  can  implement  longer  term  im¬ 
provements.  As  they  say  in  the  sales 
motivation  field.  Let’s  make  it 
happen! 
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things  don’t  always  happen  before 
Christmas,  ‘Now  when  was  Christ¬ 
mas  last  year?’  ‘When’s  Christmas 
this  year?’  ‘When’s  Christmas  going 
to  be  next  year?’  I  think  sometimes  as 
we  work  with  newspapers  and,  as  a 
preprint  advertiser,  the  trending  of 
your  circulation  and  seasonal  changes 
is  very  important — it’s  a  detail  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it’s  an  important  one  to  us. 

We  want  increased  penetration.  It 
is  very  important  to  us  and  something 
that  we  want  to  work  with  you  on 
through  our  customer  base,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  increase  the  circulation 
around  our  stores. 

To  me,  the  most  important  thing  is 
proactivity,  and  I  think  that  comes 
along  with  the  change.  It  doesn’t 
mean  working  harder  doing  the  same 
things  or  delivering  the  same  prod¬ 
uct.  It  means  new  ideas,  it  means 
doing  things  differently.  There  can’t 
be  any  premium  on  new  ideas. 

Taking  Ourselves  Too  Seriously 

You  know  sometimes  I  think  we 
take  ourselves  too  seriously.  I  know 
we  feel  we  do  as  a  company.  I  think 
you’re  going  to  see  in  our  advertising 
going  forward  perhaps  a  little  bit  of 
the  humor  that  you’ve  seen  in  televi¬ 
sion  ads  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
We  need  to  talk  directly  to  customers 
and  we  don’t  need  a  lot  of  fluff  in  the 
advertising.  However,  we  do  need  to 
have  a  little  humor  and  we  need  to 
have  a  feeling  of  warmth  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  is  a  synergj^  between  broad¬ 
cast  and  newspaper.  In  our  way  of 
thinking,  you  don’t  need  to  sell 
against  broadcast.  You  need  to  sell 
from  the  strength  of  print.  We  feel 
that  we  need  both  media  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  in  the  kind  of  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  have  right  now. 

We  believe  in  change.  We  think 
change  is  built  into  how  we  select 
merchandise  for  our  stores,  how  we 
advertise,  and  how  we  deal  with  our 
customers.  I  think  that  is  also  very 
important  in  how  you  deal  with  your 
advertisers  as  well  as  how  you  deal 
with  your  readers. 


This  article  is  based  on  a  speech 
Ms.  Sprunk  gave  at  the  INAME 
meeting  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  July 
1991.) 
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We  sent  the  1990  Scarborough  Re¬ 
port  database  to  Donnelley  for  Clus- 
terPlus  coding.  All  4,000  respon¬ 
dents,  who  w’ere  asked  media  usage, 
product  and  demographic  informa¬ 
tion,  were  given  a  ClusterPlus  code 
based  upon  where  they  lived  within 
our  market.  With  this  information, 
we  can  add  information  to  the  Scar¬ 
borough  profile  of  a  specific  retailer’s 
customers. 

For  example,  one  of  the  upscale  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  our  market  was 
interested  in  obtaining  any  lifestyle 
information  we  could  supply  them  on 
their  customers.  Through  the  use  of 
ClusterPlus  codes  and  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough  database,  several  cluster  codes 
were  found  to  dominate  the  store’s 
customer  base.  These  cluster  groups 
provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  than  standard  demographics 
because  clusters  link  multiple  demo¬ 


graphic  and  product  usage  databases 
and  give  a  more  complete  picture. 
These  clusters  w’ere  then  used  to  sug¬ 
gest  new  directions  in  merchandising 
and  advertising  for  the  store. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  for  newspapers  to  deliver  not 
only  a  mass  audience  but  to  also  help 
the  advertiser  hit  very  specific  target 
groups.  The  use  of  systems  such  as 
Donnelley’s  Conquest  helps  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  do  this  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Helping  your  advertisers  hit  their 
targets  will  build  a  strong  part¬ 
nership  and  give  you  an  edge  against 
competing  media. 

(Patrick  M.  Seidell  joined  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  Research  Department  in 
April  1990  as  a  senior  project  mana¬ 
ger  and  is  responsible  for  advertising 
sales  presentations  and  many  special 
projects.  Prior  to  joining  the  paper, 
he  held  the  positions  of  operations  re¬ 
search  manager  with  Birch/Scarbor¬ 
ough  Research  and  as  a  project  direc¬ 
tor  with  Scarborough  Research  in 
New  York.) 


Do  your  ad  revenues  look  like  this! 

If  so,  we  have  the  solution  - 

PROMO  STAR®  Systems. 

In  the  past  18  months,  we’ve  installed  PROMO  STAR  Systems 
at  12  newspapers,  resulting  in  annual  ad  revenue 
increases  of  2-15%. 

So,  what  is  PROMO  STAR? 

It  is  a  database  marketing  system  that  combines  the  ability  to  analyze  and  integrate 
multiple  databases,  colorful  charts  and  graphs,  plus  quality  graphics  to  create 
powerful,  revenue-producing  sales  presentations.  From  start  to  finish,  your  sales  staff 
can  have  a  customized  presentation  ready  to  go  in  30  minutes  or  less,  complete  with 
analyzed  data,  charts,  graphs  and  graphics.  PROMO  STAR  is  the  sales  tool  that  will 
give  your  sales  force  the  edge. 

Making  money  is  your  business  -  helping  you  do1t  is  ours. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  PROMO  STAR  Systems  can  hek>  your  revenues  grow, 
call  Carolyn  Maehr  at  1-800-642-9437  today  or  tal<  with  her  at  NNA,  Booth  40. 

PROMO  STAR*  Systems  Group 
A  Division  of  Lee  Enterprises.  Incorporated 
400  Putnam  Building.  215  N.  Main  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa  52801-1924 
(319)  383-2125  •  FAX:  (319)  323-9608 
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New  Modem  Service  Provides  Easy 
Retail  Access  to  the  AD/SAT  Network 


Ads  from  Anywhere,  Maxwell  AD/ 
SAT’s  unique  remote  dial  entry  ser¬ 
vice,  opens  the  AD/SAT  network  to 
advertisers  everywhere.  Prior  to  Ads 
from  Anywhere,  hard  copy  had  to  be 
delivered  to  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  where  AD/SAT’s  uplinks  are 
located.  This  new  service  allows  for 
easy  and  convenient  access  to  the  AD/ 
SAT  network  from  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

By  eliminating  the  need  for  costly 
and  unreliable  overnight  and  messen¬ 
ger  services.  Ads  from  Anywhere 
provides  advertisers  with  the  fastest, 
easiest  and  most  cost-effective 
method  of  entry  to  AD/SAT’s  nation¬ 
wide  network. 

Ads  from  Anywhere  allows  adver¬ 
tisers  to  dial-up  and  send  computer¬ 
generated  ads  to  AD/SAT’s  computer 
where  they  are  relayed  to  newspapers 
by  satellite.  The  ads  can  be  output 
on  high-resolution  imagesetters  or  on 
any  of  AD/SAT’s  facsimile  recorders. 

Half-tone,  line  art,  straight  text,  in 
sizes  ranging  to  six  columns  by  21.5 
inches — a  full  newspaper  page,  every 
type  of  ad  can  be  sent  on  this  system. 
Advertisers  can  create  files  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  programs,  including  Aldus 
Pagemaker,  Quark  XPress,  Adobe 
Illustrator  and  MacDraw.  All  gener¬ 


ate  PostScript  files,  which  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  AD/SAT  system. 

“Even  before  Ads  from  Anywhere, 
we  had  the  fastest,  surest  way  of  get¬ 
ting  newspaper  ads  to  their  destina¬ 
tions,”  said  Richard  G.  Atkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Maxwell  AD/SAT.  “Now  we 
can  help  even  more  because  it  doesn’t 
matter  where  an  ad  is  created. 
Whether  you’re  50  or  500  miles  away, 
remote  dial  entry  affords  access  to  the 
network  seconds  after  the  ad  is  cre¬ 
ated.” 

CompUSA,  A  software/hardware 
discount  retailer  based  in  Dallas,  has 
been  using  the  new  remote  entry  ser¬ 
vice  since  June.  PostScript  files  are 
transmitted  by  modem  to  AD/SAT’s 
technical  center  in  Manhattan,  where 
they  are  decompressed  and  imaged 
and  then  transmitted  over  the  AD/ 
SAT  network. 


The  expanding  computer  chain 
transmits  two  to  three  ads  reaching 
35  to  40  newspapers  per  week.  Comp¬ 
USA  has  found  Ads  from  Anywhere 
combined  with  AD/SAT’s  network  to 
be  an  excellent  vehicle  to  serve  their 
newspaper  advertising  needs. 

Last  year  Maxwell  AD/SAT  sent 
more  than  40,000  ads  to  the  127  news¬ 
papers  on  its  nationwide  network. 


Spag 
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They  can  bring  you  flashes  of  some¬ 
body  fairly  prominent.  But  the  little 
things  of  life  that  you  need  to  know, 
you  get  only  from  your  local  newspa¬ 
per.  People  read  what  they  want  to 
read  in  your  local  newspaper,  includ¬ 
ing  your  ads.  If  there’s  nothing  in 
your  local  newspaper,  they  don’t  read 
your  ads.” 


Anthony  Borgatti’s 
Business  Philosophy 

•  The  retail  business  is  a  business 
of  serving  people,  although  a  lot  of 
young  people  don’t  want  to  recognize 
that. 


•  You’ve  got  to  be  fair  with  people. 
You  can’t  give  them  a  bargain  on  one 
thing  and  cheat  them  on  another. 

•  We  all  need  each  other,  right 
down  to  the  last  man.  Whether  you’re 
a  newspaper  or  a  guy  out  sweeping 
the  street.  We  need  each  other’s 
understanding.  It  isn’t  always 
money.  It  can  be  that  you  need  a  kind 
word  when  you’re  down.  We  all  need 
each  other  and,  if  we  don’t  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  we  are  lost. 


•  No  matter  how  big  a  guy  is,  if  he 
can’t  answer  a  customer’s  question, 
he’s  not  worth  much. 

•  Business  has  to  help  people. 
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Our  Paper  Route  i 

Of  course,  a  lot  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  paper  boys  wore  plus  fours  and 
“Pendleton”  hats.  Or  rode  through 
neighborhoods  twice  a  day  before  dawn 
and  dinner  (there  were  still  a  lot  of  two- 
edition  newspapers  then)  on  Ranger  bikes 
with  balloon  tires. 

Today,  paper  boys  are  called  "newspaper 
carriers”  and  are  just  as  often  girls  — 
or  even  adults. 

And  today's  mailrooms.  our  paper  route, 
are  “newspaper  distribution  centers” 
a  football  field  long  filled  with  integrated  I 

Hall  systems,  computer-controlled  and  Monitor  HT II  Slacker 

operating  at  speeds  and  accuracies  “old 
timers”  could  never  imagine. 

But  then,  innovation  is  the  essence  of  our  company.  We're  not  Just  moving 
newspapers;  we're  moving  the  newspaper  industry  into  the  next  century  by 
reinventing  the  “mailroom.” 


Hau 

PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 


The  Paper  Boys 


The  21st  Century  “Mailroom” 

Breakthrough  product  concepts  like  our  Onserter  which  revolutionizes  insert 
management  and  packaging,  our  AccuGrip  which  improves  count  accuracy  and 
delivery  flexibility  in  conveyors,  and  our  PASS  System  which  adds  speed  and 
accountability  at  the  loading  dock,  will  dramatically  streamline  mailroom 
operation  and  improve  newspaper  profitability.  And  they'll  do  it  with 
legendary  Hall  reliablility. 


Anyone  with  a  Monitor  HT  II  Stacker  knows  that. 
And  if  a  problem  ever  does  occur,  our  trouble¬ 
shooters  are  the  most  responsive  in  the  industry. 

The  fact  is,  in  the  last  quarter  century  we’ve 
improved  just  about  every  delivery  system  1 
the  newspaper  industry  has  except  one.  ^ 

“Hey,  mister,  how  '  bout  a  paper?" 


A  joint  venture  of: 

Scripps  Howard/Rockwell  Goss 


The  Paper  Boys 


But  some  other  paper  boys  are  still  the  newspaper  industry  s  most  efficient, 
cost-effective  system  for  moving  papers  from  the  press  to  the  delivery 
trucks  —  Hall  Processing  Systems. 


24400  Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145-1581 
(216)  835-0700  •  Fax  (216)  835-4754 


You  could  tell  they  were  coming  a  block  away  by  the  rattle  of  the  Radio  Flyer 
wagons  they  pulled  behind  them  stacked  with  Sunday  editions.  The  paper  boys. 
Still  the  newspaper  industry's  most  dependable,  cost-effect' ve  delivery  system 
for  moving  papers  from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  customer's  door. 


Because  our  mechanical  systems  are  simply  designed 
with  fewer  moving  parts  and  uncomplicated  motions 
for  simple  operation  and  long-term  uptime. 


o 


It  took  a  lot  of  dicing  toi 
get  this  dump  cleaned  up 


But  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  reporter  William  Those  stories  led  to  investigations 


Rubeny  stayed  with  the  job.  It  started  when  he  by  the  General  Assembly,  Congress  and 

interviewed  a  former  Virginia  Department  of  Waste  the  EPA.  A  $  1 6  million  cleanup  ensued.  The  direc- 


Managementemployeewhowasfiredaftercomplain-  toroftheDepartmentofWasteManagementresigned. 
ing  about  the  department's  handling  of  waste  sites.  Fines  and  penalties  from  the  EPA  are  likely. 


Rubeny  s  research  led  him  to  a  state-owned  fuel 
farm  near  Yorktown.  For  months  he  reviewed  files, 
obtained  records,  and  read  depositions.  He  con¬ 
ducted  nearly  100  interviews... with  the  governor, 
members  of  Congress,  state  legislators,  and  many 
other  individuals  and  state  agency  representatives. 

The  facts  showed  that  Virginia  was  in  open 
violation  of  environmental  laws.  For  two  months 
following  the  first  story,  the  administration  of  Gov.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  tried  to  defuse  the  issue,  hoping  it 
would  go  away.  Other  Virginia  media  downplayed  the 
story.  But  the  Times-Dispatch  kept  digging,  pub¬ 
lishing  50  articles  on  the  subject. 


All  because  one  reporter  pursued  the  truth. 
That's  a  commitment  we're  proud  of  at  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  at  all  of  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  Our  reporters  dig  for  the  facts  and  re¬ 
port  tiiem,  no  matter  what  they  uncover. 


Media  Geniral  Newspapers 


Our  Stoiy  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Prostitute  solicitors  advertised 

California  newspaper  carries  police  department  ads  naming  ‘Johns’ 
but  editorial  department  refuses  to  name  them  in  news  columns 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  go  their  separate 
ways  when  it  comes  to  revealing  the 
names  of  hookers’  customers. 

The  advertising  department  regu¬ 
larly  runs  ads  with  the  head:  “Prosti¬ 
tution  Solicitors  CONVICTED.”  Be¬ 
low  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  ages — 
but  not  addresses  —  of  men  found 
guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  crime  in 
Riverside  County  court  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Press-Enterprise  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  Dave  Cornwall  said  the  ads  are 
prepared  by  the  Riverside  Police 
Department  and  paid  for  by  a  group  of 
merchants  along  University  Ave., 
where  prostitutes  hang  out.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ad  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
Riverside  Police  badge  and  the  no¬ 
tice:  “Eastside  Commercial  Crime- 
watch  diligently  reports  crime!  Prosti¬ 
tution  and  the  solicitation  of  prosti¬ 
tutes  are  crimes  and  will  be  aggres¬ 


sively  prosecuted.  WATCH  FOR 
PHOTOS!” 

However,  Cornwall  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  using  photos  was  “still  under 
discussion”  at  the  paper  and  that  no 
pictures  have  been  as  yet  accepted. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  we  will  use 
photos,”  he  went  on. 

Cornwall  said  the  display  ad  copy 
comes  in  with  an  official  list  of  convic¬ 
tions  from  the  court  docket. 

“We’re  very  careful  to  check  the 
copy  against  the  list,”  he  added. 

Asked  if  the  ad  department  had  any 
qualms  about  accepting  the  ad,  Corn¬ 
wall  replied:  “How  could  we  justify 
not  running  it?” 

Press-Enterprise  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Howard  H. 
“Tim”  Hays  Jr.  said,  “We  are  not 
disposed  to  close  the  ad  columns  to 
any  legal  advertising.” 

Cornwall  said  he  could  recall  only 
“a  couple  of  calls”  opposing  the 
advertisement  since  it  began  appear¬ 
ing  about  a  year  ago. 


Riverside,  a  fast-growing  city,  has  a 
population  of  about  225,000.  The  P-E, 
a  countywide  paper,  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  165,000  and  175,000  on 
Sunday. 

Senior  managing  editor  Mel  Opo- 
towsky  said  the  paper  normally  does 
not  publish  stories  about  the  arrests 
or  convictions  of  prostitutes  or  their 
customers  unless  a  major  crime  is 
involved. 

“It  all  depends  on  the  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  explained.  “We  might 
do  a  story  on  ajohn  if  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  prominent  citizen  but  routine 
arrests  and  convictions,  no.” 

Opotowsky  said  he  had  no  problem 
with  the  Crimewatch  ads. 

“An  advertiser  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  what  he  wants,”  he  continued, 
“but  it’s  not  the  level  of  the  crime 
stories  we  carry.” 

Opotowsky  said  editors  have  re¬ 
fused  a  police  department  request  to 
publish  the  names  of  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  soliciting  prostitutes. 


Snitch  coupon  program  draws  little  response 


A  state  program  in  West  Virginia 
for  citizens  to  report  suspected  drug 
dealers  by  filling  out  a  mail-in  coupon 
has  not  lived  up  to  expectations 
of  police  —  nor  the  fears  of  civil 
libertarians. 

Authorities  said  the  “Enough!” 
coupons  would  bolster  their  drug 
investigations,  but  now  they  say  the 
public  has  not  told  them  much  they 
did  not  already  know. 

“We  had  no  tips  come  in  on  anyone 
we  did  not  have  an  investigation  on 
already  or  didn’t  know  about,”  said 
state  police  superintendent  Jack 
Buckalew.  “We  have  discovered 
some  marijuana  fields  that  we  other¬ 
wise  wouldn’t  have  known  about  but, 
insofar  as  major  drug  investigating  is 
concerned,  it  really  hasn’t  been  that 
much  of  a  benefit.” 

The  “Enough!”  coupons  read, 
“I’ve  had  enough  of  drugs  in  my 
neighborhood!”  and  they  have  blanks 
for  names,  addresses  or  license  plate 
numbers  of  suspected  drug  criminals. 

State  police  received  265  coupons 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1990  and  109 
coupons  in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  Buckalew  said. 


Civil  libertarians  feared  that  mailed 
anonymous  tips  would  lead  to  neigh¬ 
bor  spying  on  neighbor,  with  suspects 
having  no  right  to  face  their  accusers. 

“It  was  essentially  a  misguided, 
morale-building  device  for  the  state 
police  rather  than  a  useful  investigat¬ 
ory  tool,”  said  Bob  O’Brien,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union. 

In  Williamson,  where  the  William¬ 
son  Daily  News  began  printing  the 
coupons  in  February  19%,  troopers 
give  the  program  higher  grades  than 
the  state  police  chief  does.  They  say  it 
has  assisted  in  half  of  the  last  50  drug 
arrests. 

“We’ve  recovered  stolen  property. 
We’ve  even  gotten  some  information 
on  a  couple  of  deaths,”  Sgt.  G.A. 
Abies  said.  “It’s  the  best  tool  that  I 
have  seen  come  along  in  a  long  time.” 

State  police  began  distributing  cou¬ 
pons  one  year  ago  after  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald  ran  its  own  coupon  in 
September  1989  and  attracted  70 
responses  in  the  first  printing. 

The  newspaper  last  printed  cou¬ 
pons  Sept.  25,  the  one-year  anniver¬ 


sary  of  the  program.  A  dozen  were 
filled  out,  compared  with  the  70  the 
year  before,  editor  William  Baker 
said. 

About  60%  of  the  coupons  sent  in 
contained  information  Clinton  police 
already  knew,  but  they  are  one  more 
piece  of  evidence  police  can  use  when 
seeking  a  search  warrant,  police  Chief 
Gene  Beinke  said. 

The  Williamson  Daily  News  last 
printed  the  coupons  in  June  19%.  Edi¬ 
tor  Lori  Moran  said  she  would  print 
them  again  if  police  ask. 

—  AP 


Special  edition 

The  National  Business  Employ¬ 
ment  Weekly,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
publication,  has  produced  a  special 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense-spon¬ 
sored  edition,  “Managing  Your  Ca¬ 
reer.” 

The  edition  will  be  distributed  on 
military  bases  to  members  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  who  are  making  the  transition  to 
the  civilian  work  force. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Dual  direction 

Restructured  AM  Graphics  eyes  global  newspaper  market; 
executive  denies  major  retrenchment  Is  under  way 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 
and  Jim  Rosenberg 

AM  International’s  newly  restruc¬ 
tured  newspaper  mailroom  unit  is 
aggressively  targeting  the  domestic 
market  for  material  handling  and  the 
European  market  for  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems,  AM  Graphics  president  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Bonnie  says. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference 
during  the  Print  91  trade  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Bonnie  said  the  newly  created 
“Newspaper  Mailroom  Inserters  and 
Material  Handling  Systems”  busi¬ 
ness  unit  wants  to  become  a  mailroom 
market  leader  here  and  abroad. 

“In  a  typical  [U.S.]  mailroom,  in¬ 
serters  represent  40%  of  the  [equip¬ 
ment]  content.  We’re  already  the 
leader  there — and  now  we  want  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  re¬ 
maining  60%,  the  material  handling 
area,”  Bonnie  said. 


Europe  represents,  for  AM  Graph¬ 
ics,  a  more  wide-open  market,  he 
indicated.  There,  AM  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  sales  of  full  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems,  he  said. 

“In  Europe  we  have  some  initial 
installations,  and  as  part  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  our  European  sales 
force,  we  are  looking  to  better  define 
our  market  there,”  said  Bonnie. 

Right  now  all  mailroom  systems 
manufacturing  is  done  in  AM’s  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  plant,  but  Jeff  Elmore,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  mailroom  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  said  the  company  is  study¬ 
ing  some  manufacturing  integration 
with  its  publication  bindery  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Slough,  England. 

However,  any  move  would  not 
imply  a  move  from  newspaper  insert¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  collating  products, 
Elmore  added.  “We  do  not  see  the 
growth  in  collating  that  we  see  in 
inserting,”  he  said. 

AM  Graphics  has  installed  a  collat¬ 
ing  system  at  the  Washington  Post. 


The  newspaper  mailroom  segment 
has  declined  in  share  against  the  four 
other  AM  Graphics  business  units, 
the  company  said. 

In  a  presentation,  AM  International 
chairman,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Merle  H.  Banta  said  the 
mailroom  unit’s  sales  had  declined 
from  22%  of  all  AM  Graphics  sales  in 
fiscal  year  1988  to  14%  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

Banta,  who  stressed  the  company’s 
new  global  view,  also  said  that  for  the 
first  time  AM  International’s  sales 
outside  the  U.S.  this  year  exceeded 
domestic  sales. 

The  press  conference  convened 
less  than  two  weeks  after  an  unau¬ 
thorized  fax  message  on  company  let¬ 
terhead  outlined  severe  cutbacks  in 
AM  Graphics  staff  and  operations, 
pay  freezes  and  possible  reductions, 
and  the  suspension  of  credit  by  sup¬ 
pliers. 


The  division’s  recent  restructuring 
follows  two  rounds  of  layoffs,  one  last 
year,  the  other  last  month,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  reduction  of  overhead.  In  a 
telephone  interview  prior  to  the  Print 
91  conference,  Bonnie  told  E&P  that 
more  than  1,000  AM  personnel 
remain  at  its  Dayton  facility. 

He  said  the  company  had  traced  the 
fax  “to  a  disgruntled  employee  in  one 
of  our  strategic  business  units.”  Bon¬ 
nie  said  about  a  dozen  of  the  fax  mes¬ 
sages,  at  least  one  bearing  his  name, 
had  been  sent  out,  including  copies  to 
himself  and  his  company’s  competi¬ 
tors. 

Reference  to  the  recent  layoffs, 
said  Bonnie,  was  “the  only  thing  that 
was  factual”  in  the  faxed  message. 
But  he  called  the  20%  reduction  in 
personnel  “a  high  number,”  citing 
cutbacks  in  the  range  of  1 3%  to  1 5%  at 
all  locations  worldwide.  Bonnie  said 
employees  were  informed  of  where 
cutbacks  would  occur  during  an  all¬ 
company  meeting  in  early  August. 


As  for  reports  the  company  would 
shut  down  for  two  weeks  for  lack  of 
operating  income,  Bonnie  said  he 
chose  not  to  go  with  that  option,  add¬ 
ing  that  lack  of  orders,  not  operating 
income,  was  the  issue. 

Bonnie  said  he  has  asked  managers 
to  re-examine  the  wage  situation  and 
that  there  has  been  no  decision  on  a 
wage  and  salary  freeze. 

“I’ve  got  five  strategic  businesses 
and  they  will  make  the  wage  refer¬ 
ences  as  required  .  .  .  .”  he  said. 
“The  ones  that  are  sick  are  not  going 
to  do  very  much,  and  the  ones  that  are 
well  will  be  taken  care  of.” 

He  insisted  rumors  of  a  possible 
pay  cut  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  were  “all  wrong.”  Bonnie  also 
denied  his  company’s  major  suppliers 
were  withholding  credit,  and  said  all 
R&D  efforts  will  continue  rather  than 
cut  back,  the  fax  stated. 

The  AM  Graphics  president  said  he 
is  taking  “actions  that  insure  that  the 
employees  who  are  still  with  us  are 
well  taken  care  of,  and  that  I  am  being 
responsible  for  my  shareholders.” 

Bonnie  also  addressed  another, 
older  matter:  that  the  Harris  Graphics 
Bindery  and  Forms  Press  division,  as 
it  was  then  known,  was  the  most 
likely  candidate  to  acquire  Hall  Pro¬ 
cessing  Systems,  also  based  in  Ohio. 
The  disposition  of  Hall  has  long  been 
grist  for  the  industry’s  rumor  mill. 

Bonnie  said  his  predecessor.  Bill 
Whitescarver,  “already  had  approval 
to  buy  Hall,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  with  them.”  He  said  that 
once  in  charge,  he  “sort  of  slowed 
things  down  until  I  understood  the  lay 
of  the  land.” 

According  to  Bonnie,  AM  Graphics 
intends  “to  develop  some  of  the 
things  internally  that  we  thought  we 
would  get  through  an  acquisition.” 

He  said  that  decision  was  his, 
though  no  announcement  was  made. 

Indianapolis  gets 
fourth  INC  quiet  room 

Among  recent  installations  an¬ 
nounced  by  Industrial  Noise  Control, 
Addison,  III.,  is  a  fourth  quiet  room 
for  Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.  It 
will  be  installed  in  October  for  a  new 
Goss  nine-unit  press. 


Europe  represents,  for  AM  Graphics,  a  more  wide- 
open  market,  he  indicated.  There,  AM  will  concentrate 
on  sales  of  full  mailroom  systems,  he  said. 
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PAGE  announces 
annual  results, 
new  officers 

The  PAGE  newspaper  purchasing 
cooperative  announced  record  pur¬ 
chasing  volume  of  more  than  $40.6 
million  worth  of  various  supplies, 
equipment  and  services  for  its  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30. 

In  addition  to  manufacturer  and 
dealer  rebates  that  exceeded  $800,000 
during  the  year,  PAGE  is  allocating 
more  than  $133,000  in  patronage 
dividends  to  owner-members  in  direct 
proportion  to  each  member’s  pur¬ 
chasing  volume.  Membership  in  the 
Wayne,  Pa. -based  cooperative  now 
includes  173  newspapers  (131  dailies) 
published  in  36  states. 

PAGE  directors  elected  Paul  R. 
Eyerly  III  as  president  for  the  1991-92 
fiscal  year.  Publisher  of  the  Press- 
Enterprise,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Eyerly 
was  a  PAGE  Co-op  founder  and  has 
served  as  an  officer  and  director  since 
its  inception  in  1984.  John  E.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  executive  vice  president  of  Nixon 
Newspapers  of  Indiana  was  elected 
vice  president. 

Tom  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  was  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  co-op’s  board 
of  directors.  Incumbents  Ned  Brad¬ 
ley,  president  of  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises,  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  Judith 
Roales,  president  of  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Dover  Del.*  were 
re-elected  to  three-year  terms. 


dated  throughout  the  day;  calendars 
are  updated  weekly. 

Callers  can  also  leave  messages  to 
Star  reporters  and  editors,  respond  to 
surveys  and  polls  and  enter  contests. 
Eventually  callers  will  be  able  to 
order  special  merchandise.  The  paper 
said  it  plans  to  add  other  services, 
such  as  school  closings,  mortgage 
rates  and  concert  information. 


PR  Newswire  adds 
Photobase  service 

Washington,  D.C. -based  PR  News- 
wire,  operator  of  a  satellite  press 
release  network  and  fax  service  for 
media  and  the  financial  community, 
has  added  Photobase  to  its  electronic 
photo  delivery  service. 

The  new  photo  archive  allows  cor¬ 
porations  to  store  photographs, 
graphics  and  other  illustrations  for 
immediate  delivery  to  photo  receivers 
at  news  organizations  that  request 
them.  Photobase  is  an  extension  of 
PRN’s  Photo-On-Demand  service, 
begun  several  months  ago  on  a  limited 
basis  for  PRN  members.  It  enables 
editors  to  dial  up  photos  accompany¬ 
ing  spot  news  stories  and  features. 
Black-and-white  and  color  images  are 
available  in  analog  or  digital  format. 

Photo-On-Demand  and  Photobase 
supplement  the  service’s  Photo-by- 
Wire  network,  which  transmits  pic¬ 
tures  to  photo  desks  at  64  newspa¬ 


pers.  Spot  news  photos  are  kept  on 
file  for  a  week.  Photobase  entries  will 
be  stored  for  six  months  or  longer. 

Atex  expands  AIM 

Atex  Inc.  has  expanded  the  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  training  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  of  its  AIM  program 
which  now  includes  its  network  oper¬ 
ations  consulting  and  recently  intro¬ 
duced  facilities  management  and  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  management  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  addition  to  round-the-clock  sup¬ 
port  for  its  systems,  Atex  said  it  wilt 
now  maintain  and  support  third-party 
products  and  provide  complete  facili¬ 
ties  management  services  to  custom¬ 
ers.  New,  flexible  software  support 
plans  can  be  tailored  to  customers’ 
needs  and  frequently  re-evaluated. 
AIM  also  can  supply  service  history 
reporting,  performance  and  systems 
evaluation,  disaster  planning  and 
remote  diagnostics.  Atex  said  it 
increased  on-site  customer  training 
programs  and  the  amount  of  custom¬ 
ized  training  available. 

Through  the  Network  Operations 
service,  Atex  network  specialists  will 
evaluate  customers’  complete  net¬ 
work  requirements,  then  design  and 
install  an  appropriate  network.  The 
new  Publishing  Systems  Management 
service  allows  customers  to  contract 
with  Atex  to  manage  their  systems 
and  additions  to  those  systems, 
including  third-party  subsystems. 


StarTouch  lauched 
in  Kansas  City 

StarTouch  telephone  news  and 
information  service  was  launched  last 
month  by  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
offering  free  round-the-clock  infor¬ 
mation  to  metropolitan  area  callers. 
StarTouch  will  be  advertiser-sup- 
ported. 

The  Star  prints  daily  directories  of 
information  available  via  the  new 
audiotex  service.  The  listing  includes 
a  four-digit  category  number  for  each 
item  that  corresponds  to  the  number 
StarTouch  callers  use  to  access  that 
particular  information. 

Categories  include  local,  national 
and  international  news,  Dow  Jones 
information  network  news,  stock 
quotes,  weather  in  26  cities,  sports 
scores  and  reports,  local  race  results, 
lottery  results  and  calendars  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  events.  Information  is  up- 


The  best  of...  THE  SHOW 


LIBRARY  SYSTEMS 

We  M^ill  unveil  our  new  photo  archive 
system  Sept.  25-28  at  the  NNA  Trade 
Show.  Store  photos  with  your  stories 
on  new  large  capacity  optical  disks. 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

We  will  also  demonstrate  new  enhanced 
accounting  packages  that  give  managers 
more  flexibility  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modem  newspapers. 

Call  (417)  782-0280 
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XITRON  INC.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  added  the  486 
Clipper  to  its  line  of  plain-paper  imaging  products. 
Through  a  licensing  agreement,  Xitron  incorporates  Har¬ 
lequin  Ltd.’s  ScriptWorks  software  RIP.  The  new  Clipper 
also  exploits  the  performance  of  the  80486  microproces¬ 
sor. 

The  486  Clipper  produces  1200  x  600  dpi  output  from  a 
Hitachi  print  engine  and  486-based  controller.  PostScript 
files  can  be  sent  simultaneously  via  AppleTalk,  Ethernet, 
serial  and  parallel,  which  the  Clipper  automatically  multi¬ 
plexes,  allowing  interleaving  of  various  files.  It  comes 
with  35  fonts  and  supports  both  Type  1  and  Type  3  fonts. 

*  *  * 

MONOTYPE  INC.,  Elk  Grove  Village,  Ill.,  has  begun 
shipping  its  PS2000  RIP,  a  software  PostScript  interpreter. 
Designed  to  process  both  color  and  monochrome  image 
files,  the  PS2000’s  performance  is  determined  by  the 
Macintosh  model  on  which  it  is  run  (Mac  Ilex  or  higher, 
with  8  MB  RAM  and  80MB  hard  disk). 

The  PS2000  RIP  rasterizes  PostScript  file  data  for  high¬ 
speed  output  on  a  Monotype  image  recorder.  Advanced 
previewing  permits  an  operator  to  RIP  any  job  to  the 
screen  and  view  the  file  prior  to  output.  Files  can  be 
automatically  queued  to  disk  from  any  network  spooler 
using  PS2000  print  spooling. 

The  standard  Macintosh  input  interface  is  AppleTalk, 
but  an  optional  Ethernet  interface  (via  Mac  interface  card) 
is  available.  RIP  control  is  via  Monotype  PS  Tools  running 
on  the  Macintosh  host  workstation  and  local  tools  loaded 
on  the  RIP. 

The  PS20()0  has  43  resident  Monotype  Type  I  Post¬ 
Script  fonts.  Additional  fonts  can  be  selected  from  the 
Monotype  PostScript  library.  On-line  storage  of  Post¬ 
Script  fonts  depends  on  fixed  disk  capacity.  The  PS20()0 
also  accepts  PostScript  fonts  from  Adobe,  Bitstream  and 
other  vendors. 

The  RIP  package  includes  a  dongle,  software  on  two 
diskettes,  the  43  standard  fonts,  LaserBus  Mac-mounted 
output  interface  card  and  Monotype  PS  Tools.  Two  mod¬ 
els  of  the  RIP  are  available:  a  PS20()0R  that  produces 
rasterized  data  from  PostScript  files  to  be  output  on  the 
ImageMaster  1200  plain-paper  recorder  at  a  resolution  of 
600  dpi  and  a  PS2000  that  rasterizes  PostScript  data  for 
output  on  image  recorders  at  various  resolutions.  For  the 
PS2000  to  drive  a  108-pica  recorder,  or  for  doing  color 
separations,  a  Mac  Ilci  or  fx  or  Sixty  Eight  Thousand’s 
Dash  30fx  is  required. 


LEEDAL  INC.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  brought  out  the  RCD- 
1  roller-type  tabletop  dryer,  designed  for  resin-coated 
papers  as  well  as  black-and-white  continuous  tone  print 
papers  and  other  Kodak  PMT  materials  or  equivalent. 

The  quiet-running  dryer  can  output  600  8"xl()"  prints  per 
hour.  It  accepts  any  length  material,  from  3"  to  20"  wide,  so 
is  able  to  dry  20"x24"  prints.  Individual  speed  and  heat 
controls  allow  easy  adaptation  to  any  print-drying  need. 

The  27"xl6"xl2"  stainless  steel  Cabinet  fits  into  tight 
work  spaces  (add  25"  in  depth  for  rear  print  stack).  Drip 
tray  and  detachable  print  rack  are  included. 


ESECO  SPEEDMASTER,  Cushing,  Okla.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  automatic  transmission  densitometer  and  a  com¬ 


puterized  translator/analyzer. 

The  Compumaster  T90  computer-assisted  densitometer 
gives  simultaneous  readout  of  three  colors  and  density,  is 
equipped  for  status  A,  M  and  106  visual  filter  applications 
and  calculates  and  records  (on  a  built-in  data  printer) 
results  and  information  needed  to  plot  quality  control 
process  monitoring  charts. 

Proper  status  filters  are  instantly  positioned  when  a  user 
selects  C-41  or  E-6  process  control.  The  106  visual  filter  is 
automatically  selected  for  black-and-white  reading. 
Simple  operation  relies  on  LCD  screen  prompts.  The 
device  stores  reference  information  and  calculates 
answers  to  be  plotted  for  eight  processes,  has  built-in 
provisions  for  calculating  and  plotting  21  step  dLogE  for 
determining  effective  film  speed,  is  easily  used  to  read 
color  and  visual  density  without  calculation  and  provides 
automatic  zero  and  calibrate  functions. 

The  T90  is  accurate  and  repeatable  from  .01  to  4.0 
density  of  colors  and  5.0  black  and  white.  Features  inter¬ 
nal  voltage  regulation,  solid  state  design,  fiber  optic  light 
transfer  for  clear  signal  transmission  and  universal  PC 
programmed  RS232  interface  for  electronic  data  transfer 
to  compatible  computers,  directly  or  via  modem. 

The  new  Compumaster  CM4()00  color  and  exposure 
translator/analyzer  can  be  used  with  any  standard  enlarg¬ 
ing  system.  Colors  and  density  are  measured  simulta¬ 
neously,  with  correct  color  balance  and  exposure  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  press  of  a  button,  eliminating  the  need  to 
switch  from  channel  to  channel.  Built-in  display  confirms 
color  balance  and  shows  exposure  time  set.  During  expo¬ 
sure,  the  time  is  monitored  by  an  acoustic  tone  to  aid 
dodging  and  burning. 

A  low-profile  fiber  optic  probe  used  with  the  CM4000 
automatically  corrects  cosine  errors  introduced  when  the 
probe  is  used  away  from  the  enlarger’s  optical  center. 
Accurate  readings  are  assured  regardless  of  magnification 
because  the  fiber  optic  sensor  pipes  the  image  sample 
directly  to  the  CM4000  sensor.  Built-in  spot  reading  analy¬ 
sis  routines  can  use  gray,  flesh  tone  or  black  reference 
areas.  An  optional  Probe  Integrator  Cone  is  available  for 
integrated  readings. 

The  CM4000  is  available  with  48  film  type  programs, 
each  with  memory  for  up  to  nine  paper  emulsions.  It  has 
separate  slope  compensations,  built-in  timer  and  elec¬ 
tronic  easel  interface  capability. 


MADISON  PAPER  INDUSTRIES,  Madison,  Maine,  has 
introduced  Symmetry  Light,  a  lighter-weight  supercalen- 
dered  paper  for  offset  or  gravure  printing  that  offers  post¬ 
age  and  paper  savings  and  greater  opacity  than  compar¬ 
able  weights  of  coated  papers.  The  company  said  it  is 
priced  15-20%  less  than  No.  5  lightweight  coated  paper. 

A  smooth,  glare-free  finish  allows  excellent  color  repro¬ 
duction  in  catalogs  and  magazines,  according  to  Madison. 
Lower  basis  weight  permits  printing  of  more  pages  per 
pound  mailed.  The  paper  is  a  product  of  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  technology  that  gives  the  lighter  SC  paper  the  strength 
and  runnability  characteristics  needed  for  high-speed 
printing. 

Symmetry  Light  is  made  in  basis  weights  ranging  from 
26  to  34  pounds.  Madison  said  initial  press  runs  indicate 
runnability  and  printability  that  “compare  well  to  the 
characteristics  of  35#  and  higher  Symmetry.’’ 
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Aesthetically  pleasing  newsstand 

Student  architects  build  a  model  newsstand  in  Chicago 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley,  who  likes  to  tour  the  city  jot¬ 
ting  down  eyesores  in  a  notebook,  the 
ramshackle  state  of  many  neighbor¬ 
hood  newsstands  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  irksome. 

Earlier  this  summer,  Daley  pushed 
through  a  new  city  ordinance  setting 
strict  standards  requiring  newsstands 
to  be  “aesthetically  pleasing,”  free  of 
grafnti  and  advertising,  and  within 
specific  size  limits  (E&P,  July  20, 
1991,  P.  16). 

Even  as  the  city  was  adopting  its 
new  law,  an  architecture  class  at  Illi¬ 
nois  Institute  of  Technology  was  well 
on  its  way  to  providing  one  city  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  an  example  of  how  a 
newsstand  can  please  the  eyes  of 
passersby  —  as  well  as  the  pocket- 
book  of  its  owner. 

Funded  by  a  neighborhood  bank, 
Dirk  Denison’s  first-year  design  class 
has  built  a  stately  newsstand  at  the 
comer  of  Clark  Street  and  Fullerton 
Avenue  in  the  heart  of  the  yuppie 
Lincoln  Park  neighborhood. 

The  newsstand  project  was  the 
result  of  musings  by  Denison,  IIT’s 
assistant  dean  of  architecture,  that 
coincidentally  were  similar  to  the 
mayor’s. 

Denison  lives  near  the  Lincoln  Park 
comer  and  had  watched  earlier  this 
year  as  a  new  newsstand  was  con- 
stmcted  at  the  corner. 

“It  was  new,  but  it  was  kind  of  an 
eyesore,”  Denison  said. 

The  lumpish,  architectural  non¬ 
entity  got  Denison  to  thinking  of  how 
tmly  awful  so  many  Chicago  news¬ 
stands  were. 

“I  think  unfortunately  we  as 
Americans  have  a  very  poor  attitude 
about  how  our  environment  looks, 
this  street  furniture  that  is  all  around 
us,  whereas  in  Europe,  they  are  very 
aware  of  the  environment.  So  even 
things  like  [newspaper]  kiosks  are 
good-looking  and  very  highly  regu¬ 
lated  in  design  so  you  don’t  end  up 
with  garbage  on  the  street,”  he  said. 

Denison  assigned  the  15  students  in 
his  class  to  come  up  with  designs  for  a 
new  newsstand  at  the  comer. 

The  designs  ranged  all  over  the  lot. 

Rebecca  Lepp,  for  instance,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  kind  of  teepee  design. 
Another  student  modeled  her  news¬ 


stand  after  Ronchamp,  the  terra 
cotta-like  church  designed  by  the 
Swiss  architect  Le  Corbusier.  Lori 
Zelten  came  up  with  a  structure 
whose  outside  shell  was  held  up  by  a 
complicated  series  of  tmsses. 

“It  was  nice,  but  maybe  not  so 
practical,”  she  said. 

Another  student’s  design  copied 
the  look  of  a  USA  Today  newsbox, 
which  itself  is  supposed  to  remind 
buyers  of  a  television  set. 

In  a  classroom  vote,  the  future 
architects  picked  Scott  Skipworth’s 
design. 

Though  Skipworth  says  he  was  not 
influenced  by  the  two  legendary  Chi¬ 
cago  architects,  the  horizontal 
designs  and  exposed  stmctural  beams 
suggest  to  many  design  students  a 
combination  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s 
Prairie  School  and  Ludwig  Mies  van 
der  Rohe’s  Stmcturalist  architecture. 

“Everybody  talks  about  how  it’s 
like  Wright,  but  my  main  concern  was 
using  wood  materials  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  age  over  time  and 
grow  richer  in  color,”  Skipworth 
said. 

To  that  end,  the  beams  are  un¬ 
painted  and  waferboard,  normally  a 
material  hidden  inside  walls,  forms 
the  exterior. 

The  waferboard  is  stained  a  bluish- 


green  color  intended  to  show  off  the 
board’s,  texture,  as  well  as  blend  with 
nearby  trees  and  even  the  darker 
green  of  the  comer  traffic  light. 

Though  the  walls  have  not  been 
coated  with  any  graffiti-resistant 
material,  Skipworth  is  fairly  sanguine 
about  the  effects  of  that  urban 
menace. 

“Maybe  graffiti  can  be  considered 
part  of  the  weathering  process.  You 
know,  you  have  your  natural  weath¬ 
ering,  and  your  urban  weathering,” 
he  said. 

Having  settled  on  a  design,  the 
class  broke  up  into  teams  that 
obtained  funding  and  materials  and 
even  publicity  for  the  project. 

Probably  the  hardest  job,  though, 
was  left  to  student  David  Crane,  who 
was  assigned  the  task  of  getting 
approval  for  the  new  stand.  With  the 
new  newsstand  law  —  and  Chicago’s 
perpetual  turf-jealous  bureaucracy 
and  politicians  —  that  meant  seeking 
the  blessings  of  everyone  from  city 
attorneys  to  the  43rd  Ward  alderman. 

The  class  approached  owner 
Muhammad  Akbar  about  replacing 
his  new  newsstand  with  this  architec¬ 
tural  creation. 

“We  started  our  design  process  by 
coming  to  the  newsstand  and  asking 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


SERIOUS  ARCHITECTURE  —  Fifteen  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
students  recently  designed  a  new  corner  newsstand  now  open  for 
business  in  Chicago. 
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Reporter’s  libel  suit  makes  odd  adversaries 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

A  sportswriter’s  libel  suit  against 
former  University  of  Oklahoma  foot¬ 
ball  coach  Barry  Switzer  is  creating 
some  curious  court  battles  as  it  rushes 
toward  an  October  trial  date. 

“This  thing  is  just  screwy  all 
around,”  said  Dallas  Times  Herald 
editor  Roy  E.  Bode. 

“You’ve  got  a  reporter  suing  a 
publishing  house  represented  by  a 
lawyer  who  usually  defends  papers, 
who  is  fighting  against  a  newspaper 
and  trying  to  get  our  phone  records,” 
he  said. 

Indeed,  the  lawyer  Bode  was 
speaking  of,  Switzer’s  Austin,  Texas, 
attorney  Jim  George,  couldn’t  agree 
more. 

“Very  unusual.  Very  unusual  for  a 
reporter  to  be  a  plaintiff  in  a  libel  case 
in  which  he  is  giving  up  to  other  peo¬ 
ple  his  files,  his  unpublished  papers 
and  sources — which  he  has,”  George 
said. 


In  less  than  a  year  since  its  filing, 
the  libel  suit  has  spawned  a  fight  over 
newspaper  phone  records  that  is 
being  compared  with  the  recent  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  police-assisted  search 
for  media  leaks;  has  led  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  suing  reporter  from  his 
paper;  and  is  roping  in  another  Times 
Herald  sportswriter. 

At  issue  is  Bootlegger’s  Boy,  the 
best-selling  autobiography  of  Barry 
Switzer,  ghostwritten  by  Edwin 
“Bud”  Shrake. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Setup,” 
Switzer  alleges  that  Jack  Taylor,  then 
a  Dallas  Times  Herald  sportswriter, 
concocted  an  unsuccessful  scheme  to 
entrap  an  Oklahoma  player  into  trans¬ 
porting  illegal  drugs  {E&P,  Oct.  6, 
1990,  P.  24). 

In  September  1990,  Taylor  sued 
Switzer,  Shrake  and  the  William  Mor¬ 
row  and  Co.  publishing  house  for 
libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy, 
defamation  and  loss  of  consortium. 

Taylor  resigned  from  the  Times 
Herald  soon  after  filing  the  suit 
because  of  “philosophic  differences” 


over  whether  journalists  should  file 
libel  suits,  editor  Bode  said.  He  is 
now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

The  case  heated  up  considerably  in 
late  August  when  attorneys  for  Swit¬ 
zer,  Shrake  and  William  Morrow  and 
Co.  filed  a  subpoena  seeking  tele¬ 
phone  records  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

In  addition,  the  defendants  asked 
for  memos  and  other  internal  commu¬ 
nications  between  editors. 

The  newspaper,  which  is  not  a 
party  to  the  suit,  filed  its  own  motion 
to  quash  the  subpoena. 

At  an  Aug.  29  hearing,  Texas  State 
District  Judge  Gary  Hall  examined 
the  January  1988  phone  records  from 
five  exchanges  at  the  Times  Herald. 

He  asked  Switzer’s  attorney  Jim 
George  to  call  out  phone  numbers  that 
might  be  relevant  to  the  defense’s 
case. 

George  cited  the  number  of  the 
Oklahoma  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 


According  to  Bootlegger’s  Boy,  the 
OBN  had  received  a  tip  from  a  “Jack 
Taylor”  that  an  Oklahoma  player 
would  be  carrying  drugs  on  the  return 
team  flight  from  the  January  1988 
Orange  Bowl  in  Miami. 

However,  Hall  said  that  number 
was  not  on  the  phone  records,  and  he 
quashed  the  subpoena. 

That  has  not  ended  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald’s  unwanted  involvement  in  the 
case,  though. 

Hall  did  not  rule  on  a  second 
defense  motion,  which  asks  for  the 
files  and  notes  of  Times  Herald  sports 
reporter  Dan  Langendorf. 

According  to  Times  Herald  attor¬ 
ney  Chip  Babcock,  Langendorf  had 
interviewed,  on  a  couple  of  occa¬ 
sions,  the  girlfriend  of  the  football 
player  who  was  allegedly  to  be  set  up 
with  drugs.  According  to  Switzer’s 
book,  the  girlfriend  was  used  by  a 
Dallas  Times  Herald  reporter  to  initi¬ 
ate  the  trap. 

Langendorf  vigorously  denies  the 
suggestion  that  he  attempted  to 
entrap  the  player,  Babcock  said. 


Langendorf  has  already  been 
deposed  for  six  hours  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  “pestered”  despite  not  being 
named  a  party  to  the  suit,  Babcock 
said. 

The  most  recent  defense  motion 
asks  for  notes  and  private  phone 
records  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
events  described  in  Bootlegger’s 
Boy,  Babcock  said. 

Rather  than  rule  on  the  notes  issue. 
Judge  Hall  appointed  former  Dallas 
Judge  Patrick  Guilot  as  a  special  mas¬ 
ter  to  make  the  decision. 

The  paper  has  taken  the  position 
that  all  phone  records  and  notes  are 
work  products  of  the  two  reporters 
and,  therefore,  property  of  the  Times 
Herald,  editor  Bode  said. 

Bode  added  he  believed  the  saddest 
part  of  the  affair  is  the  involvement  of 
attorney  George,  who  represents  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  and 
other  newspapers. 

“I  think  it’s  extremely  alarming,” 
he  said. 

“I  can’t  understand  how  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  represents  media  can  pos¬ 
sibly  take  a  position  that  requires  that 
records  of  this  kind  should  be  open  to 
[defendants]  in  litigation.  1  can’t 
imagine  how  an  attorney  could  repre¬ 
sent  a  client  [newspaper]  at  a  later 
time  when  records  are  demanded,” 
Bode  said. 

Attorney  George  said  he  has  not 
really  changed  sides. 

“It’s  the  very  same  kind  of  thing,” 
he  said.  “When  I  defended  newspa¬ 
pers,  they  were  neutral.  They  were 
not  involved  in  either  side  of  the 
event,  but  just  observing  it,  reporting 
it. 

“Here  it  is  not  the  reporter  who  is 
neutral.  It’s  the  reporter’s  event. 
He’s  the  one  suing  my  client  for  facts 
[Switzer]  wrote  in  a  book,”  George 
said. 

“This  is  why  I  say  a  reporter  must 
be  neutral,”  he  added.  “They 
oughtn’t  be  on  the  side  of  either 
side.” 

An  Oct.  28  trial  date  has  been  set 
for  the  case,  which  will  be  tried  in 
Austin. 

Ad  agency  named 

Nationwide  Insurance  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  announced  it  has  cho¬ 
sen  Ketchum  Advertising  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  handle  its  $11  million 
national  advertising  account  begin¬ 
ning  next  year. 


“You’ve  got  a  reporter  suing  a  publishing  house 
represented  by  a  lawyer  who  usually  defends  papers, 
who  is  fighting  against  a  newspaper  and  trying  to  get 
our  phone  records,”  he  said. 
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Journalist  settles 
lawsuit  against 
football  team 

A  free-lance  journalist  who  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Cleveland  Browns 
alleging  he  was  abused  by  players  in 
the  team’s  locker  room  said  he  will 
receive  a  $21,000  settlement. 

Ken  Myers,  33,  who  has  covered 
the  National  Football  League  team 
for  USA  Today,  filed  suit  last  year 
claiming  he  was  abused  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  his  job  during  two 
incidents  in  the  locker  room  of  the 
team’s  former  practice  quarters  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  1989. 

Myers  claimed  six  players  hurled 
equipment  at  him  and  used  foul  lan¬ 
guage  toward  him. 

The  outbursts  came  after  players 
learned  that  Myers  had  written  a  story 
for  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
based  on  an  interview  with  a  woman 
who  had  been  charged  in  1988  with 
promoting  prostitution.  The  article 
had  referred  to  certain  Browns  play¬ 
ers  the  woman  reportedly  knew. 

The  case  against  the  woman  even¬ 


tually  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence. 

After  the  article  was  published, 
Kevin  Byrne,  a  Browns  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  relations, 
referred  to  Myers’  article  as  the  “dir¬ 
tiest,  yellowist,  ugliest”  side  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  Byrne  is 
to  write  a  letter  of  apology.  Byrne  also 
said  a  member  of  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  team  is  now  present  in  the 
locker  room  whenever  the  media  are 
there. 

“We  are  embarassed  about  it,” 
Byrne  said,  adding  he  is  glad  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  over. 

Myers,  who  is  licensed  in  Ohio  as  a 
lawyer,  said  the  settlement  with  a  law 
firm  representing  the  Browns  was 
reached  last  month  and  frees  the  team 
of  any  further  liability. 

—  AP 

Judge  allows 
photos  at  trial 

A  judge  in  Farmville,  N.C.,  has 
allowed  the  news  media  and  public  to 
watch  and  photograph  adult  partici¬ 


pants  in  the  trial  of  a  former  day-care 
owner  charged  with  molesting  22  chil¬ 
dren. 

Prosecutors  had  sought  to  close  the 
courtroom  during  testimony  by  al¬ 
leged  victims  to  avoid  traumatizing 
the  children.  However,  Robert  F. 
Kelly  Jr.,  accused  of  183  counts  of 
sexual  abuse,  had  asked  the  judge  to 
keep  the  courtroom  open. 

Defense  lawyer  Jeffrey  L.  Miller 
cited  Kelly’s  constitutional  right  to  a 
public  trial.  Attorneys  for  news  orga¬ 
nizations  had  also  sought  to  keep  the 
courtrooms  open. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Marsh  Mc- 
Lelland,  who  had  already  forbidden 
photographing  children  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  deliberated  about  three 
hours  before  deciding  that  the  court¬ 
room  and  other  trial  participants 
,  could  be  photographed. 

Prosecutors  particularly  wanted  to 
bar  photography  of  the  children’s 
parents  on  the  witness  stand. 

“We’re  disappointed,  but  we’re  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  on  with  the  trial,”  District 
Attorney  H.P.  Williams  Jr.  said. 

Hugh  Stevens,  attorney  for  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Right  place  at  the  right  time 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  photographer  was  vacationing  in  Russia 
when  the  aborted  coup  took  piece  —  so  he  began  shooting  pictures 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  always  has  been  a  means  to  star¬ 
dom  in  journalism. 

Michael  Rondou,  a  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  photographer, 
got  an  even  better  break.  He  was 
vacationing  in  Russia  when  the  recent 
abortive  coup  started. 

Rondou,  42,  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
Aug.  18,  the  day  before  the  Soviet 
hardliners  deposed  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  He  planned  to  join  his 
wife,  Olga  Shalygin,  an  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  in  San  Francisco,  who  was  Fin¬ 
ishing  up  a  six-week  stint  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau.  Then  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  vacation  in  Europe  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Instead  of  a  vacation,  both  spent 
the  next  several  days  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  for  a  breaking  story  that  was 
making  history. 

According  to  Mercury  News  de¬ 
puty  managing  editor  David  Yarnold, 
Rondou  got  his  first  clue  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  from  television.  All 
the  Moscow  tv  stations  began  playing 
the  same  classical  music  program. 

When  Rondou  went  outside,  he 
saw  tanks  heading  over  a  bridge 
toward  Red  Square  and  people  sur¬ 
rounding  the  vehicles,  bringing  them 
to  a  halt. 


Michael  Rondou 

From  then  on  Rondou  and  Shaly¬ 
gin  were  in  the  middle  of  the  action — 
from  the  barricades  and  crowds  at 
Russian  Federation  headquarters  to 
late-night  attacks  on  Soviet  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers.  When 
the  coup  expired,  they  filmed  the 
jubilant  throngs  in  the  city. 

For  four  days,  Yarnold  said,  Ron¬ 
dou  catnapped  between  transmitting 
dozens  of  dramatic  photos  to  the  Mer¬ 


cury  News  via  AP  and  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  wires. 

His  pictures  also  made  the  front 
pages  of  papers  around  the  world, 
including  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
number  of  European  newspapers. 
One  showed  an  angry  Russian  woman 
confronting  a  line  of  soldiers,  who  had 
blocked  access  to  Moscow’s  Central 
Telegraph  office  during  the  coup. 

In  some  cases,  Rondou  and  Shaly- 
gin’s  photos  appeared  in  the  same 
issues  of  newspapers.  At  the  Mer¬ 
cury-News,  they  ran  on  the  same 
page  on  Aug.  20. 

When  he  was  not  processing  film 
and  transmitting  pictures,  Rondou 
phoned  his  newspaper  with  first-per¬ 
son  reports  of  what  he  had  seen.  They 
were  turned  into  stories  under  his 
byline. 

Earlier  this  year,  Rondou,  a  Viet¬ 
nam  veteran,  covered  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  for  the  M-N’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  Working 
out  of  Israel,  he  was  in  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv  during  Scud  missile  attacks. 

The  nearby  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  also  had  a  photographer  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  who  used  a  new  high-tech  pro¬ 
cess  to  get  his  pictures  back  to  the 
paper. 

When  Kim  Komenich  left  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  packed  a  Macintosh 
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This  photo  by  vacationing  Mercury  News  photographer 
Michael  Rondou  was  sent  out  via  the  Associated  Press  photo 
wire.  It  pictures  a  Soviet  woman  confronting  a  group  of 
soldiers  who  had  blocked  access  to  the  Central  Telegraph 
office  during  the  attempted  coup. 


This  photo  by  vacationing  AAercury  News  photographer 
Michael  Rondou  was  sent  out  via  the  Knight- Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  photo  service  wire.  It  pictures  a  man  hugging 
a  Soviet  officer  as  he  leaves  the  area  around  the  Russian 
Federation  Building  where  Federation  president  Boris 
Yeltsin  had  holed  up.  The  officer  was  in  charge  of  a  tank 
unit  that  sided  with  Yeltsin  against  the  attempted  coup. 
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computer,  a  Nikon  film  scanner,  and 
a  modem  to  connect  the  computer  to 
international  phone  lines. 

In  Moscow,  he  began  sending  color 
pictures  from  the  computer  he  had  set 
up  in  a  private  home  to  a  Macintosh  in 
the  Examiner’s  photography  depart¬ 
ment. 

After  developing  his  film  in  the 
Moscow  AP  bureau,  Komenich 
scanned  the  image  into  a  Macintosh 
and  used  Photoshop  software  to 
“compress”  the  computerized  image 
into  a  compact  package  that  can  be 
transmitted  over  telephone  lines. 

He  said  it  took  less  than  three  min¬ 
utes  to  file  the  photo  to  San  Francisco. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Ad  spending 
down  in 
newspapers 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  six  months  of  1991 
totaled  $14,488  billion,  a  decrease  of 
7.05%  over  the  same  period  in  1990, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates 
announced  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau. 

Expenditures  for  retail  advertising 
declined  8.03%  to  $7,543  billion,  clas¬ 
sified  was  down  8.29%  to  $4,891  bil¬ 
lion,  and  national  remained  flat  at 
0.12%  or  $2,054  billion. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1991,  ex¬ 
penditures  totaled  $7,718  billion,  a 
decline  of  7.02%  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Spending  for  classified 
advertising  declined  8.55%  to  $2,598 
billion,  retail  declined  7.46%  to  $4,047 
billion,  and  national  declined  1.23% 
to  $1,072  billion  during  the  second 
quarter. 

Newspaper  exec 
to  take  control 
of  radio  station 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  a  northern  Idaho  businessman 
to  transfer  control  of  his  radio  station 
to  one  of  his  sons. 

The  decision  clears  the  way  for 
Todd  Hagadone  to  take  over  the 
North  Idaho  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
his  father  Duane  Hagadone.  Todd 
Hagadone  is  an  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

North  Idaho  Broadcasting  operates 
KVNI-AM  of  Coeur  d’Alene  and 
plans  to  build  a  new  FM  station  in 
nearby  Hayden. 

The  ownership  transfer  was  con¬ 


Moreover,  Komenich  noted,  the 
technology  gives  him  greater  freedom 
when  shooting  pictures.  He  said  he 
can  alter  the  lighting  and  colors  of  an 
image  on  the  computer  screen  and 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  produc¬ 
ing  a  “pristine”  negative  on  location. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Mos¬ 
cow  with  Examiner  reporter  Kath¬ 
leen  Sullivan,  Komenich  explained  he 
does  not  have  to  use  flash  to  improve 
bad  lighting  conditions  with  the  new 
process. 

Michael  Parks,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Moscow  bureau  chief,  was  by 
circumstance  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time  when  the  coup  broke 


tested  by  Rook  Broadcasting  Inc., 
operator  of  financially  troubled 
KCDA-FM.  Owner  John  Rook  con¬ 
tends  Duane  Hagadone  has  a  media 
monopoly  in  northern  Idaho  with  his 
ownership  of  KVNI,  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Press  and  several  smaller 
newspapers. 


INFE  members  urged 
to  lobby  Congress 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Financial  Execu¬ 
tives  has  urged  its  members  to  write 
their  congressmen  to  support  legisla¬ 
tion  allowing  intangible  assets, 
including  newspaper  subscription 
lists,  to  be  amortized  over  their  useful 
lives. 

Two  recent  bills  to  come  before 
Congress  would,  if  passed,  finally 
settle  an  ongoing  dispute  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  over  the 


Geneva  court 
acquits  journalist 

A  Geneva  court  has  acquitted  a 
Swiss  journalist  of  publicly  insulting  a 
foreign  state  by  publishing  allegations 
that  the  Iranian  government  ordered 
the  assassination  of  an  exiled  oppo¬ 
nent  in  Switzerland  last  year. 

Geneva  magistrates  ruled  that  jour¬ 
nalist  Myriam  Gazut  acted  in  good 
faith  in  reporting  statements  made  at  a 
news  conference  by  relatives  of  the 
victim  that  the  Iranian  authorities 
ordered  the  killing  and  that  Tehran’s 
ambassadors  in  Geneva  and  Borne 
supervised  it. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  shooting 
of  Iranian  exile  Kazem  Radjavi  near 
Geneva  on  April  24,  1990.  Radjavi’s 


but  made  a  quick  correction. 

Parks  was  vacationing  in  Michigan 
when  he  got  a  phone  call  from  Times 
foreign  editor  Alvin  Shuster  about  the 
story.  Parks  filed  a  front-page  analy¬ 
sis  and  then  made  plane  reservations 
to  Moscow. 

Shuster  made  the  call  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area  home  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  Dan  Fisher,  where  he  had 
been  attending  a  party  for  a  visiting 
colleague. 

“Almost  the  entire  foreign  staff 
was  there  but  a  police  raid  couldn’t 
have  broken  up  the  party  faster,” 
Shuster  recalled.  The  entire  group 
went  to  the  office. 


brother  accused  the  Iranian  authori¬ 
ties  at  a  news  conference  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  court  found  that  the  allegations 
were  “sufficiently  probable”  to  war¬ 
rant  being  reported  by  Gazut  in  the 
Geneva  newspaper  La  Suisse. 

It  ordered  the  Iranian  government, 
which  brought  the  case  to  court  by 
suing  Gazut,  to  pay  costs  totaling 
8,500  Swiss  francs,  or  about  $5,600. 

A  lawyer  said  Iran  would  appeal 
against  the  decision. 

—  Reuters 

AAJA  director 
to  step  down 

Diane  Yen-Mei  Wong,  executive 
director  of  the  Asian  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association,  announced  she 
will  resign  at  the  end  of  December. 

Wong,  an  author  of  two  books  and 
the  editor  of  an  anthology  on  Asian 
Pacific  American  women,  said  she 
plans  to  begin  several  new  writing 
projects  she  has  “kept  on  the  back 
burner.” 

National  AAJA  president  David 
Louie  praised  Wong  for  the  “high 
level  of  service”  she  and  her  staff 
have  given. 

A  search  committee  for  a  successor 
has  been  organized.  It  is  headed  by 
Boston  Globe  business  reporter  Mary 
Sit. 

The  San  Francisco-based  AAJA, 
which  has  13  chapters  nationwide, 
provides  job  referral  services,  men¬ 
toring,  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
internships. 

Show  sponsor 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
its  Sunday  magazine  insert  Northeast 
are  slated  to  sponsor  Collection  ’91 ,  a 
reception  and  fashion  show  to  benefit 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 
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Poll  has  queries  about  creator  vacations 

The  release  of  survey  results  at  the  October  2  NFC  meeting  could 
spark  debate  about  sabbaticals.  The  AASFE  meeting  follows 


By  David  Astor 

When  Universal  Press  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  that  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
creator  Bill  Watterson  would  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  nine-month  sabbatical  between 
May  1991  and  February  1992,  there 
was  plenty  of  reaction. 

Some  people  thought  Watterson 
and  other  cartoonists  were  entitled  to 
take  long  breaks  from  syndication  if 
they  needed  to,  while  others  dis¬ 
agreed  (see  E&P,  March  30). 

A  number  of  newspaper  editors 
weren’t  pleased  about  having  to  pub¬ 
lish  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  reruns  — 
and  pay  the  same  price  as  they  had  for 
originals  —  in  order  to  keep  their 
rights  to  the  wildly  popular  comic. 
Others  figured  old  Watterson  strips 
were  better  than  many  cartoonists’ 
new  efforts. 

Watterson’s  hiatus  has  obviously 
been  one  of  the  year’s  most  important 
syndication  stories  —  both  in  and  of 
itself  and  because  some  feel  it  is  the 
latest  example  of  an  emerging  trend. 
Two  other  Universal  cartoonists  — 
“The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary  Larson 
and  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  —  also  took  leaves  of 
absences  in  recent  years. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  was  talk  at 
the  Newspaper  Features  Council’s 
board  of  directors  gathering  in  Boston 
this  spring  about  maybe  including  a 
session  about  sabbaticals  at  the 
NFC’s  October  2  general  member¬ 
ship  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.C.  As  it 
turns  out,  there  is  no  such  session  on 
the  October  2  agenda,  yet  discussion 
of  creator  breaks  is  still  scheduled  to 
take  place  when  the  results  of  a 
survey  are  announced  that  day. 

This  summer,  the  NFC  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  approximately  200 
newspapers  to  see  what  they  thought 
about  syndicates.  There  were  queries 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  with  one  of 
them  being  hiatuses. 

Newspaper  editors  were  asked 
what  they  should  pay  for  comic 
reruns  during  extended  sabbaticals, 
how  they  feel  about  the  idea  of  syndi¬ 
cated  creators  taking  a  few  weeks  of 
vacation  a  year,  and  what  price  they 
should  pay  for  repeats  during  these 
weeks. 


NFC  meeting  chair  Ron  Patel  said 
the  release  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions  should  stimulate  discussion 
about  sabbaticals  and  vacations  at  the 
October  2  gathering,  which  will  be 
attended  by  newspaper  editors,  syn¬ 
dicate  executives,  cartoonists,  col¬ 
umnists,  and  others. 

Why  will  creator  breaks  be  ad¬ 
dressed  via  the  release  of  the  survey 
results  rather  than  in  a  separate  sab¬ 
baticals  session? 

Patel,  who  is  associate  managing 
editor/features  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  said  creators  who  have 
taken  sabbaticals  would  probably  be 
put  “on  the  defensive  the  whole 
time”  if  they  spoke  October  2. 

NFC  president  Jack  Loftis,  who  is 
executive  vice  president/editor  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  added  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  get  Wat¬ 
terson,  Larson,  and/or  Trudeau  to  be 
panelists  at  the  session. 

The  three  Universal  cartoonists  do 
very  little  public  speaking,  although 


Trudeau  and  Watterson  appear  at 
events  once  in  a  while.  Watterson,  for 
instance,  addressed  an  Ohio  State 
University  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art 
audience  in  October  1989. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  several 
NFC  board  members  told  E&P  that 
they  were  disappointed  that  there  will 
be  no  separate  sabbatical  session. 

“I  thought  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
agenda,  and  I  voiced  that,”  said  NFC 
first  vice  president  Tim  Kelly,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader. 

Two  NFC  board  members  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous  won¬ 
dered  if  Universal  president  John 
McMeel  might  have  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  keeping  a  sabbaticals  session 
off  the  October  2  program  because  he 
didn’t  want  to  get  public  flak  from 
newspapers  annoyed  at  publishing 
reruns  —  and  paying  the  same  price 
for  them  as  originals. 

When  McMeel  was  NFC  president 
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Oliver  North  doing  weekiy  coiumn 


Oliver  North 


in  1989,  he  was  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  session  on  Universal’s  con¬ 
troversial  transfer  of  features  from 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  from  being  on  the 
agenda  of  that  year’s  NFC  meeting  in 
Dallas.  McMeel  said  back  then  that 
such  a  discussion  wouldn’t  be  appro¬ 
priate  while  the  features  transfer  case 
was  in  court.  A  session  on  the  matter 
ended  up  being  held  at  the  American 
Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  (AASFE)  convention  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  NFC  gathering 
in  Dallas. 

Patel  stated  that  this  year’s  setting 
of  the  agenda  “was  not  like  the  Dallas 
situation  at  all.’’  He  and  Loftis  said 
McMeel  did  not  try  to  block  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sabbaticals  session,  and  that  the 
issue  will  indeed  be  discussed 
October  2  when  the  results  of  the 
aforementioned  survey  are  released. 

Loftis,  by  the  way,  said  he  hoped 
the  NFC  next  year  would  do  a  survey 
about  what  syndicates  think  of  news¬ 
papers. 

McMeel  told  E&P  that  he  spoke  out 
against  an  October  2  sabbatical  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  NFC’s  spring  board  meet¬ 
ing,  but  said  he  has  not  done  any 
lobbying  on  the  matter  since  then. 

The  Universal  president  said  his 
reasons  for  opposing  a  sabbaticals 
session  did  not  include  a  fear  of  facing 
angry  newspaper  editors  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  Watterson,  Larson, 
and/or  Trudeau  to  appear. 

Rather,  McMeel  stated  that  he  was 
against  an  October  2  session  because 
the  sabbaticals  matter  has  involved 
three  specific  cartoonists  and  Univer¬ 
sal,  not  the  syndication  business  as  a 
whole. 

“It  is  not  an  industry  issue,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  industry  policy,  in  my 
opinion,”  he  declared. 

Whether  or  not  cartoonists  should 
take  hiatuses  is  “so  subjective,”  con¬ 
tinued  McMeel.  He  said  a  number  of 
factors  have  to  be  weighed  in  each 
individual  case,  including  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  cartoonist,  how  hard  the 
creator  works,  whether  a  break  is 
needed  to  keep  the  quality  of  the 
comic  high,  and  whether  the  comic’s 


Oliver  North,  the  retired  Marine 
lieutenant  colonel  best  known  for  his 
involvement  in  the  Iran/contra  affair, 
is  doing  a  column  for  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  weekly  feature  reflects  North’s 
“traditional  and  conservative” 
views,  according  to  Creators  presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Newcombe.  He  said 
North  “rails  against  government 
waste  and  excessive  taxation,  advo¬ 
cates  a  return  to  the  values  of  home 
and  family,  and  argues  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  protection  of  religious  free¬ 
doms.” 

A  number  of  North’s  pieces  ad¬ 
dress  military  and  defense  issues. 

Born  in  San  Antonio,  North  was 

client  list  can  survive  the  hiatus. 

McMeel  noted  that  there  are  few 
cartoonists  popular  enough  to  take  a 
break  without  losing  many  of  their 
newspapers. 

He  acknowledged  that  sabbaticals 
are  not  something  Universal,  other 
syndicates,  or  newspapers  particu¬ 
larly  want.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
Universal  cartoonists,  they  asked  for 
the  breaks,  not  the  syndicate.  But 
McMeel  did  note  that  cartooning  can 
be  exhausting,  especially  for  creators 
of  the  caliber  of  Larson,  Trudeau,  and 
Watterson. 

“You  have  to  do  six  daily  strips  a 
week  and  a  Sunday  page,  52  weeks  a 
year,  for  eternity  until  you  drop 
dead,”  he  declared.  “60  Minutes 
takes  off  four  months  each  year.” 

McMeel  added  that  the  knowledge 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  take  a 
sabbatical  someday  could  become  a 
factor  in  luring  talented  creators  to 
work  for  newspapers  rather  than 
other  media. 

But  why  is  Universal  charging  full 
price  for  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  re¬ 
runs? 

“Universal  feels  it’s  not  selling 
space,  it’s  selling  quality,”  replied 
McMeel,  who  added  that  the  reruns 
are  from  a  time  when  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  had  fewer  clients  —  mean¬ 
ing  that  these  early  strips  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  many  papers  for  the  first  time. 

Kelly  said  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Herald-Leader,  which  didn’t  buy 
“Calvin”  when  it  first  came  out.  He 
added  that  some  of  the  early  Watter¬ 
son  strips  are  “spectacular.” 

Also,  Kelly  stated  that  he  doesn’t 
have  a  major  problem  with  Universal 
charging  the  Herald-Leader  the  same 
for  “Calvin”  reruns  —  noting  that  the 
Lexington  paper,  which  is  not  com¬ 
peting  directly  against  another  daily, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


raised  in  upstate  New  York.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1968,  and  soon  became  a 
Marine  rifle  platoon  commander  in 
Vietnam.  His  military  decorations 
included  the  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star 
with  a  “V”  for  Valor,  two  Purple 
Hearts,  and  three  Navy  Commenda¬ 
tion  Medals. 

In  1981,  North  joined  the  National 
Security  Council  in  the  Reagan  White 
House,  and  was  eventually  named 
deputy  director  of  political-military 
affairs.  He  was  involved  in  planning 
the  military  action  against  Grenada, 
played  a  role  in  the  operation  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  cruise  ship  hijackers,  and 
more. 

Today,  North  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  Guardian  Technologies 
International,  a  Virginia-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  protective  equipment  for 
law  enforcement.  He  is  also  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Freedom  Alliance,  described 
as  “a  nonprofit  foundation  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  principles  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  a  strong  defense,  and 
traditional  morality  in  national  pol¬ 
icy.” 


SCARE  UP 
MORE 
READERS. 


Halloween  can  be  frightfully 
rewarding.  Why,  this  one  day  is 
tops  as  far  as  adult  holidays  go. 

So  grab  our  Halloween  Mini  hag, 
with  13  features,  seven  with  art— 
everything  from  trick-or-treat 
costumes  to  ghoulishly  delicious 
recipes. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555 
for  the  table  of  contents  and  a 
sample  article  from  our  Halloween 
Mini,  just  one  of  our  24  special 
supplements.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
pays  a  relatively  small  amount  for  the 
comic  anyway. 

But  Kelly  said  large  papers  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  paying  a  lot  for  “Cal¬ 
vin”  may  have  more  of  a  complaint 
about  being  charged  the  same  for 
repeats. 

Patel  said  he  thinks  the  old  “Cal¬ 
vin”  strips  being  syndicated  during 
Watterson’s  sabbatical  should  be 
offered  for  free.  “We  paid  for  them 
once,”  he  commented.  “Why  should 
we  pay  for  them  again?” 

The  Inquirer  associate  managing 
editor  emphasized  that  cartoonists 
need  vacations  like  anybody  else,  but 
said  he’d  prefer  to  see  them  take 
shorter  breaks  every  year  rather  than 
extended  sabbaticals.  Patel  further 
noted  that  people  in  general  are  usu¬ 
ally  paid  for  vacations  but  not  for 
sabbaticals. 

Kelly  said  he  is  “not  a  big  fan”  of 
sabbaticals.  “I’m  looking  for  fresh 
material  every  day  in  the  paper,  not 
something  I’ve  seen  before,”  he 
stated. 

The  Herald-Leader  editor  added 
that  the  three  Universal  cartoonists 
who  have  taken  breaks  do  work  that  is 
so  “distinctive”  that  readers  often 
clearly  remember  their  old  comics  — 
making  reruns  even  less  desirable. 
Patel  expressed  similar  sentiments. 

Kelly  also  observed  that  cartoon¬ 
ists  themselves  have  mixed  feelings 
about  sabbaticals,  with  some  favoring 
them  and  others  opposed. 

Perhaps  some  cartoonists  will  dis¬ 
cuss  their  preferences  during  the 
survey  results  session,  which  is  to  be 
hosted  by  Sacramento  Bee  features 
editor  Ralph  Frattura. 

Other  matters  will  also  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  NFC  meeting.  There 
will  be  a  panel,  for  instance,  entitled 
“Safe  Cartooning:  Can  Humor  Be  Im¬ 
proper?”  The  moderator  is  United 
Media  senior  vice  president/editorial 
director  David  Hendin  and  the  panel¬ 
ists  include  “Dilbert”  creator  Scott 
Adams  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
and  self-syndicated  “Sylvia”  creator 
Nicole  Hollander. 

Also  slated  for  October  2  is  the 
second  annual  “Year  in  Syndicates” 
discussion  of  new  features;  “chalk 
talks”  by  “Ballard  Street”  creator 
Jerry  Van  Amerongen  of  Creators 
Syndicate  and  crossword  puzzle  cre¬ 
ator  Stanley  Newman  of  Newsday 
and  Creators;  and  a  luncheon  speech 
by  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Eugene  Roberts. 

NFC  executive  director  Corinta 
Kotula  said  the  organization  —  based 
at  Ward  Castle,  Comly  Ave.,  Rye 


Brook,  N.Y.  10573  —  is  still  accept¬ 
ing  registrations  for  its  gathering  at 
Charleston’s  Omni  Hotel. 

There  will  be  a  joint  NFC/AASFE 
reception  the  evening  of  October  2, 
followed  by  the  October  3-4  AASFE 
convention  at  the  Omni. 

Scheduled  speakers  at  the  annual 
Sunday  and  feature  editors  meeting 
include  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
columnist  Jesse  Jackson,  New  York 
Timesffiew  York  Times  News  Service 
columnist  Anna  Quindlen,  the 
Poynter  Institute’s  Mario  Garcia, 
controversial  biographer  Kitty  Kel¬ 
ley,  and  others. 

There  will  be  sessions  on  bias  in 
editing,  the  impact  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies  on  feature  sections,  how  these 
sections  can  handle  recessionary 
budgets,  how  to  attract  women  read¬ 
ers,  and  more.  Also,  the  annual 
“Show  &  Tell”  program  will  highlight 
the  year’s  best  and  worst  feature  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  AASFE  is  based  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Center,  Box  17407,  Dulles  Air¬ 
port,  Washington,  D.C.  20041.  Its 
current  president  is  Reg  Vickers  of 
the  Calgary  Herald. 

Two  Universal  items 

The  latest  issue  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate’s  UPSide  newsletter  has 
several  cartoonist-related  items. 

It  reported,  for  instance,  that  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn 
Johnston  had  received  the  Inkpot 
Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Comic 
Arts  at  the  recent  San  Diego  Comic- 
Con  gathering. 

And  it  noted  that  “Cathy”  creator 
Cathy  Guisewite  has  a  new  book  out 
(from  Universal’s  Andrews  and 
McMeel  company).  It  is  called  $14  in 
the  Bank  and  a  $200  Face  in  My 
Purse. 

‘Kudzu’  anniversary 

“Kudzu”  by  Doug  Marlette  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  has  reached  its  10th 
anniversary. 

The  comic  strip  is  set  in  a  small 
Southern  town,  with  perhaps  its  best- 
known  character  being  the  humor¬ 
ously  vain  and  opportunistic  Rev. 
Will  B.  Dunn. 

Marlette  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  23, 
1988)  is  also  a  Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
editorial  cartoonist  for  New  York 
Newsday  and  Creators. 

Columnist  with  BYU 

Columnist  John  Hughes  of  the 


Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  columnist 
Suzanne  Fields  recently  did  some  extra 
research  for  two  pieces  she  wrote  on  the 
issue  of  women's  eligibility  for  air  com¬ 
bat.  The  Washington-based  conserva¬ 
tive  spent  90  minutes  aloft  in  an  F-15 
fighter  plane  to  explore  the  physical 
rigors  of  the  cockpit.  At  4  G's,  for 
instance,  a  30-pound  helmet  feels  like 
120  pounds. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  (CSM)  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Ser¬ 
vice  (CSMNS)  has  joined  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Department  of 
Communications. 

He  will  be  a  professor  and  director 
of  the  new  International  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  Program. 

Hughes  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
reporting  of  Indonesian  political 
upheaval  in  the  1960s,  and  went  on  to 
become  CSM  editor,  serve  in  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration,  and  more. 

CSMNS  is  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Pair  in  Wash,  posts 

Copley  News  Service  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Chris  Britt  will  be  moving 
from  the  Houston  Post  to  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune  as  of 
October  1. 

The  award-winning  Arizona  native 
formerly  worked  for  the  Sacramento 
Union. 

Also,  Amy  Bayer  has  joined 
Copley  News  Service’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Bayer  formerly  covered  Illinois 
affairs  in  Washington  for  Chronicle 
Newspapers,  and  was  a  national 
political  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Times. 


Chris  Britt 


Amy  Bayer 
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Two  American 
reporters  wounded 
in  Ei  Saivador 

Two  American  reporters  were 
wounded  last  month  while  covering  a 
battle  between  soldiers  and  guerrillas 
in  northern  El  Salvador. 

Dan  Alder,  the  chief  correspondent 
in  El  Salvador  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  and  Thomas  Long,  a  free¬ 
lance  reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  CBS  Radio,  were  hit  by  shrapnel. 

Long  suffered  the  most  serious  in¬ 
jury,  a  chest  wound.  He  was  reported 
in  stable  condition  at  a  San  Salvador 
hospital. 

The  reporters  were  near  San  Jose 
Las  Flores,  54  miles  northeast  of  the 
capital,  when  a  mortar  exploded 
about  five  yards  away  from  them,  said 
Alder,  who  was  wounded  in  the  left 
leg.  The  reporters  said  they  did  not 
see  who  had  fired  the  mortar. 

Beth  Stickney  of  Pacifica  Radio, 
who  was  with  the  two,  said  guards 
had  delayed  the  wounded  men  twice 
as  they  drove  back  to  the  capital  for 
treatment. 

The  vice  minister  of  the  pres¬ 
idency,  Ernesto  Altschul,  visited  the 
reporters  at  the  hospital.  “This  is  part 
of  the  risk  that  journalists  run,”  he 
said. 

The  clandestine  Radio  Farabundo 
Marti,  voice  of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front,  accused 
the  army  of  attacking  the  reporters. 

—  AP 

Praise  for 
W.Va.  reporter 

The  West  Virginia  Division  of 
Energy  has  applauded  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  investigative  re¬ 
porter  Paul  Nyden  for  his  aggressive 
coverage. 

This  year,  Nyden  has  uncovered 
more  than  $1  million  in  outstanding 
environmental  fines  and  fees  owed  to 
either  the  DoE  or  the  federal  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  by  coal  companies, 
according  to  the  Gazette.  Since  1989, 
Nyden  has  disclosed  $2  million  in 
unpaid  fines  and  fees. 

“We  are  sometimes  led  to  believe 
he  works  for  the  Gazette,”  Energy 
Commissioner  Woody  Wayland  told 
the  paper,  “but  he  is  the  [DoE’s]  only 
full-time  investigator.  He  has  made 
my  work  easier.” 

However,  Perry  D.  McDaniel,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  West  Virginia  Environ¬ 
mental  Council,  told  the  Gazette, 
“It’s  a  shame  the  Charleston  Gazette 
has  to  fund  the  job  that  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  should  be  doing  .  .  .  .” 


NBC  News 
seeks  search 
in  Cambodia 

NBC  News  has  asked  the  Pentagon 
to  dig  up  a  site  in  Cambodia  where 
villagers  say  foreign  correspondent 
Welles  Hangen  and  two  of  his  crew¬ 
men  were  believed  executed  and  bur¬ 
ied  21  years  ago. 

Michael  Gartner,  president  of  NBC 
News,  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney  asking  that  a 
team  from  the  Joint  Casualty  and  Res¬ 
olution  Center  in  Honolulu  go  to 
Cambodia  to  organize  the  excavation. 

—  AP 

WSJ  joins 
ad  network 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
announced  it  has  joined  a  regional 
advertising  network  organized  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Advertisers  may  use  the  plan  to 
purchase  space  in  the  Sun-Times, 
special  Chicago  regional  editions  of 
the  Journal  and  community  papers 
operated  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Co.,  according  to  the  Journal. 


Execs 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


A  brief  Sept.  6  Register  story  said  that 
Elster  and  Mertins  have  “left  the 
newspaper”  and  that  Elster  had  been 
replaced  “at  least  temporarily”  by 
Ron  Redfern,  director  of  strategic 
planning.  The  story  made  no  mention 
of  a  dispute  over  circulation  figures. 

Robert  C.  Hardie,  chairman  of  the 
Register’s  parent  company.  Freedom 
Newspapers,  told  E&P  he  was  uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  departure  of  Elster  and  Mertins. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  audit 
will  show,”  he  stated. 

Audit  Bureau  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director  M.  David  Keil  said, 
“We  will  have  no  comment  until  the 
audit  is  released  within  four  to  six 
weeks.” 

The  Audit  Bureau’s  Fas  Fax  report 
of  March  31, 1991  puts  the  Register’s 
total  daily  circulation  at  372,750  and 
429,146  on  Sunday. 

The  paper  recently  claimed  an  87% 
circulation  lead  in  Orange  County 
over  its  main  competition,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Times’  Orange  County  edition 
is  reported  as  184,648  daily  and 
262,475  Sunday. 


Columnist 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


boss,  affected  Burgin  himself. 

“This  reflects  on  me  because  I’m 
the  one  who  put  him  in  that  job,”  he 
said.  “He  was  never  given  carte 
blanche  to  write  about  whatever  he 
chose  ....  He  was  to  write  about 
state  and  local  issues,  with  a  heavy 
amount  of  reporting.” 

Furthermore,  Burgin  said,  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Palomo’s  decision  to  take 
the  matter  of  an  “editing  process” 
public. 

“After  45  years  in  the  closet,  he 
handed  his  editors  this  column  fait 
accompli,  and  then  they  had  20  min¬ 
utes  to  make  a  decision,”  he  said.  “I 
think  the  paper  was  in  a  difficult  posi¬ 
tion.” 

Burgin  said  that  “as  long  as  every¬ 
body  was  signed  off  on  it,”  he  would 
have  had  no  qualms  about  including 
Palomo’s  admission  in  the  column. 

Despite  what  he  had  written  in  the 
letter,  Burgin  told  E&P,  “I  think 
Juan’s  terrific,  and  I  think  he’s  a  plus 
for  the  Houston  Post .  T  m  the  one  who 
decided  to  make  him  a  columnist.” 

Palomo  commented  after  his  firing, 
“Martin  Luther  said  during  the  Refor¬ 
mation  that  the  church  was  a  whore 
but  she  was  also  his  mother.  The  Post 
is  a  whore,  but  she  is  also  my  mother. 

I  didn’t  want  to  leave.” 

Since  he  was  rehired,  Palomo  said 
he  is  happy  the  situation  has  come  full 
circle. 

“After  almost  a  week,  the  thing  I 
came  to  realize  is  that  I’m  a  much 
better  columnist  than  I  am  a  martyr,” 
he  said.  “I’m  happy  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  community  again.” 

Paper  divides 
race  proceeds 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  donated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  proceeds  of  its  “Sound  to 
Narrows”  12K  race  to  the  county 
United  Way  and  two  park  districts. 

United  Way,  which  provided  over 
100  volunteers  who  registered  and  dis¬ 
tributed  numbers  to  runners,  received 
all  the  proceeds  from  late  registration 
fees — $6,328 — to  benefit  its  Young 
Leaders  program. 

Metropolitan  Park  District  and 
Pierce  County  Parks  each  received 
$1,331  from  T-shirt  sales  for  contrib¬ 
uting  parkland  for  the  race. 

The  event,  billed  as  the  largest  12K 
race  in  the  country,  drew  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  many  community  organiza¬ 
tions  and  hundreds  of  volunteers. 
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Newsstand 
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Mr.  Akbar  what  he  needed,”  said 
Zelten,  the  student  who  oversaw  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  stand. 

Because  of  one  Akbar  request,  for 
instance,  Skipworth  designed  a  large 
window  that  pulls  inside  during  the 
summer  and  has  sliding  panels  for  he 
winter. 

“For  those  panels  we  actually  held 
up  newspapers  to  make  sure  they 
would  fit,”  Skipworth  said. 

Funding  for  construction  materials 
was  obtained  from  North  Community 
Bank. 

“This  is  a  pilot  project  and  of 
course  we’re  aware  of  this  newsstand 
because  it’s  right  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  thought  that  with  this  proj¬ 
ect  we  could  help  beautify  the  corner 
and  put  up  something  unique,”  said 
Dave  Rosenberg,  the  bank’s  assistant 
vice  president  of  marketing. 

North  Community  Bank’s  cost 
amounted  to  about  $1,500,  one-third 
less  than  the  cost  of  materials  for 
Akbar’s  undistinguished  stand. 

The  newsstand  was  designed  to  be 
prefabricated,  and  was  actually  con¬ 
structed  on  IIT’s  campus. 

It  was  moved  to  the  Lincoln  Park 
site  free  of  charge  by  Taft  Contracting 
Co.  of  Cicero. 

“They  just  asked  us  to  get  them  a 
little  publicity,”  Lepp  said. 

With  all  the  cooperation,  there  was 
one  person  at  least  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  newsstand:  owner 
Akbar  himself. 

He  complained  to  students  that  the 
new  stand  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  his  old  one. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  was 
because  his  old  stand  was  too  big 
under  the  new  ordinance,  Zeltner 
said.  Ironically,  Akbar  was  a  news¬ 
stand  owner  representative  in  a  group 
that  helped  draft  the  law. 

Other  newsstand  owners  are  giving 
the  new  structure  raves,  Dennison 
said. 

“They  all  want  us  to  do  their  news¬ 
stand.  It  was  almost  like  it  had  never 
dawned  on  them  that  they  could  do 
anything  interesting  or  attractive  with 
a  newsstand.” 


New  section 

The  daily  business  newspaper 
Journal  of  Commerce,  published  by 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami,  has 
announced  plans  to  expand  its  tech¬ 
nology  coverage  with  a  new  section, 
“Trade  and  Transportation  Technol¬ 
ogy.” 


Huntsville  papers 
to  switch  to 
recycied  newsprint 

The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  and  the 
Huntsville  News  have  begun  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  switch  to  recycled  news¬ 
print  sometime  in  September,  pub¬ 
lisher  William  C.  Green  said. 

“We  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
stop  as  much  use  of  virgin  forests  as 
rapidly  as  we  can,”  Green  said  after  a 
test  of  recycled  newsprint  in  August. 
The  Times  used  20  tons  of  the  paper  in 
its  press  run  to  check  for  its  ability  to 
retain  ink  and  resist  tearing. 

A  recycling  facility  at  a  Bowater 
Inc.  newsprint  mill  in  Calhoun, 
Tenn.,  supplied  the  recycled  news¬ 
print.  Technicians  from  Bowater  and 
U.S.  Ink  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  were 
on  hand  to  check  the  newsprint  and  its 
ability  to  hold  ink.  —  AP 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Then,  in  the  gentlest  fashion  possible, 
tell  them  this: 

“If  you’re  unable  to  confront  the 
world  as  it  is  —  as  opposed  to  the 
way  you  would  like  it  to  be  —  then 
don’t  read  newspapers.  Don’t  read 
them,  at  least,  at  a  time  when  you 
know  that  horrible  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  Better  yet,  move  to 
some  mountaintop  somewhere  and 
isolate  yourself  from  the  rest  of 
humanity.  That  is  a  perfectly  valid 
choice.  Believe  me  when  1  tell  you 
that  there  are  days  when  that  prospect 
holds  immense  appeal  for  me  person¬ 
ally. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
going  to  live  in  the  real  world  —  and  if 
you  are  going  to  bring  into  your  house 
a  publication  whose  first  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  present  that  world  to  you 
accurately  and  completely  through 
words  and  visual  images  —  then  you 
will  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  often  cruel,  violent,  brutal, 
shocking. 

“You  should  accept  the  fact,  too, 
that,  while  the  newspaper  carries  fea¬ 
tures  for  youngsters,  it  is  not  the 
Weekly  Reader.  Responsible,  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  newspapers  cannot 
be  edited  solely  for  7-year-old  kids. 
Sorry,  but  you  should  be  prepared  to 
confront  that  in  the  morning,  when 
you  open  the  front  door  and  pick  up 
the  newspaper,  especially  on  a  day 
when  much  of  the  world  is  at  war.” 

If  you  communicate  those  thoughts 
in  a  respectful  fashion  to  shocked 
readers,  you  probably  can  count  on 
most  of  them  to  understand. 


Rape 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


only  add  to  suspicion  and  finger¬ 
pointing  in  the  community. 

In  the  days  following  the  news  that 
the  case  was  fake,  only  one  person 
complained  that  the  paper  had  printed 
the  woman’s  name.  However,  on  the 
day  the  story  broke,  someone  shat¬ 
tered  a  window  in  the  main  newspa¬ 
per  office.  One  caller  left  a  threaten¬ 
ing  message  on  the  office  answering 
machine. 

One  reporter  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  phone  call  from  a  woman  who 
said  it  was  obvious  to  her  that  the 
newspaper  had  known  the  case  was 
fake  from  the  beginning. 

“We  did  the  best  we  could  with  a 
very  difficult  story,”  said  Davis. 
“Most  of  our  readers  seem  to  realize 
that.” 

Arrest  in  attack 
on  N.Y.  columnist 

A  14-year-old  boy  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  in  an  attack  on  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin, 
who  was  pulled  from  a  cab  and 
stripped  to  his  underw'ear  during  a 
race  riot  in  Brooklyn. 

Odel  Bettencourt  was  charged  as 
an  adult  with  robbery  and  assault, 
police  said.  Breslin  was  attacked  in 
Brooklyn’s  Crown  Heights  neighbor¬ 
hood  Aug.  2 1  in  a  second  night  of  riots 
that  broke  out  after  a  car  driven  by  an 
ultra-Orthodox  Jew  had  killed  a  black 
youngster. 

The  New  York  Newsday  columnist 
was  robbed  and  beaten,  authorities 
said.  He  did  not  require  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Breslin  said  in  a  column  that  he 
was  attacked  after  a  crowd  of  more 
than  50  gathered  around  his  cab  and 
demanded  money. 

Police  said  they  were  talking  to 
other  suspects  in  connection  with  the 
attack.  —  AP 

Special  series 

New  York  Newsday  has  announced 
the  publication  of  a  special,  10- week 
series  in  its  regular  Wednesday  Food 
section,  “New  York  Newsday’s 
Cooking  School.” 

The  feature  is  designed  both  for 
young  professionals  who,  after  dining 
out  for  years,  may  want  to  save 
money  by  eating  at  home,  and  for 
people  with  health  concerns. 

The  lessons,  written  by  Newsday 
restaurant  critic  Jane  Freiman,  walk 
beginners  through  10  cooking  tech¬ 
niques. 
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they  forget  they  have  information  and 
expertise  that  its  people  cannot  obtain 
elsewhere. 

“We  serve  no  worthwhile  purpose 
if  communities  receive  negative  cov¬ 
erage  or  no  coverage.”  he  said. 

The  columnist  advised  that  minor¬ 
ity  journalists  help  their  community 
organizations  by  showing  them  how 
to  access  the  media,  write  press 
releases,  and  hold  news  conferences. 

Williamson  further  recommended 
that  the  four  organizations  become 
involved  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  speak  out  on  appropriate 
local,  national,  and  international 
issues.  He  said  such  steps  can  be 
taken  without  compromising  their 
members’  status  as  objective  journal¬ 
ists. 

“We  are  making  a  difference  in 
U.S.  newsrooms  and  we  have  the 
ability  and  responsibility  to  have  the 
same  direct,  positive  impact  in  local 
communities.” 

Later,  representatives  of  the  four 
minority  organizations  held  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  aims  of  the  1994 
convention. 

They  agreed  that  cooperating  on 
projects  and  goals  will  be  difficult, 
noting  that  there  are  still  differences 
to  be  resolved  in  the  individual  associ¬ 
ations. 

“We  can’t  agree  on  a  consenus  in 
our  own  group,”  admitted  NAHJ 
president  Don  Flores,  publisher  of  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen. 

Still,  he  continued,  the  Atlanta 
meeting  will  provide  opportunities  for 
joint  efforts,  including  “one  large  job 
fair  that  will  make  recruiting  easier  for 
the  industry  and  applicants.” 

Moreover,  he  continued,  the 
groups  can  present  a  united  demand 
for  more  minority  representation  in 
newsrooms  “since  we’re  all  under¬ 
represented  there.” 

His  idea  was  supported  by  NABJ 
president  Sidmel  Estes  Sumpter,  who 
termed  the  number  of  minorities  in 
mainstream  media  “window  dress¬ 
ing.” 

“Some  say  we’re  looking  at  a  glass 
ceiling  but  I  would  call  it  a  brick 
wall,”  she  stated. 

Sumpter,  a  news  producer  for 
WAGA-TV,  a  CBS  affiliate  in 
Atlanta,  said  getting  more  minorities 
in  management  should  be  one  of  the 
convention’s  major  objectives. 

“Even  though  it’s  good  business  to 
have  diversity  in  the  newsroom,  we 
are  finding  growing  resistance  when  it 
comes  to  promotion  to  manager,” 
Sumpter  said.  “White  managers  feel 


threatened  by  the  growth  of  people  of 
color,  but  how  will  they  serve  minor¬ 
ity  communities  without  people  of 
color  on  their  staffs?” 

Sumpter  disclosed  there  was  resis¬ 
tance  in  NABJ  to  the  joint  meeting 
because  of  the  feeling  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  that  blacks  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  associations, 
which  may  actually  be  a  threat  to 
NABJ. 

“But  I  believe  it’s  a  starting  point,” 
she  declared.  “There  is  power  in 
numbers.  If  we  can  get  together,  we 
can  effect  change  in  the  industry.” 

The  value  of  unified  action  also  was 
advanced  by  David  Louie,  president 
of  AAJA  and  business  editor  for 
KGO-TV  in  San  Francisco. 

“There  is  real  tunnel  vision  in  the 
industry  but  we’ve  not  been  vocal 
enough.”  he  commented.  “Only  with 
a  unified  voice  can  we  make  things 
happen.” 

Nancy  Butterfield,  who  repre¬ 
sented  NAJA,  said  the  joint  conven¬ 
tion  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  association  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  minority  struggle  to  overcome 
industry  hurdles. 

She  explained  that  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  have  been  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  their  own  fight  for  a  free 
press  on  reservations.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  there,  she  said,  are 
owned  by  tribal  councils,  which  con¬ 
trol  content. 

“We  don’t  get  many  major  recruit¬ 
ers  at  our  conventions  because  we 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  clout,”  said 
Butterfield,  a  Northwest  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Native  American  Press 
Association. 

Butterfield  contended  that  efforts 
to  diversify  newsrooms  are  under 
attack.  “We  face  a  formidable  obsta¬ 
cle,”  she  remarked. 

Observed  Sumpter,  “What  we  do 
will  not  be  popular  but  things  are 
going  to  change,  and  we’re  going  to 
make  them  change.” 

AAJA  reported  at  the  Seattle  con¬ 
vention  that  its  recent  survey  of  19 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
350,000  or  more  and  nine  major 
broadcast  stations  showed  only  three 
Asian-Americans  in  top  management 
positions  on  newspapers  and  two  in 
broadcast. 

None  of  the  papers  had  an  Asian- 
American  executive  editor  or  a  senior 
assignment  editor  in  their  news,  fea¬ 
tures  or  sports  departments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study. 

Louie  said  that  about  500  people 
attended  the  AAJA  convention.  The 
organization,  which  is  celebrating  its 
tenth  anniversary,  was  formed  in  1981 
with  six  members  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
now  has  more  than  1 ,000  members  in 
13  chapters  across  the  nation. 


Allows 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


praised  the  decision,  calling  the  trial  a 
“very  important  public  proceeding.” 

Kelly,  43,  is  accused  of  molesting 
22  children  at  Little  Rascals  Day  Care 
Center  in  Edenton,  N.C.,  which  he 
operated  with  his  wife.  He  has 
pleaded  innocent  and  has  been  jailed 
in  lieu  of  a  $1 .5  million  bond  for  more 
than  two  years. 

Kelly’s  wife  Betsy  and  five  others 
await  separate  trials  on  sex  abuse 
charges. 

—  AP 


Classified 
ad  boycott 


Businesses  in  a  Houston  neighbor¬ 
hood  frequented  by  homosexuals  are 
boycotting  a  classified  advertising 
tabloid  because  it  does  not  accept 
gay-oriented  ads. 

The  boycott  sponsored  by  Queer 
Nation  resulted  in  16  Montrose-area 
businesses,  including  two  supermar¬ 
kets  and  five  drugstores,  pulling  The 
Greensheet  from  their  shelves. 

The  group  said  it  will  contact  other 
Montrose  businesses  that  distribute 
and  advertise  in  the  paper. 

“Queer  Nation  has  150  members, 
and  we  are  angry,”  said  spokeswo¬ 
man  Tracy  Brown.  “Legally,  the 
Greensheet  has  every  legal  right  to 
discriminate,  but  we  have  buying 
power,  and  we  will  contact  busi¬ 
nesses  with  buying  power.  This  is 
guerrilla  warfare.” 

Ted  Green,  assistant  to  publisher 
Helen  Gordon,  said  gay  and  lesbian 
personal  ads  are  not  accepted  be¬ 
cause  the  Greensheet  “is  a  family- 
owned  and  family-oriented  paper.” 

There  are  no  plans  to  change  that 
policy,  he  said. 

Greensheet  is  distributed  free 
throughout  the  city. 

—  AP 


Help  wanted 
ad  index  drops 

After  a  three-point  rise  in  June,  the 
Help  Wanted  Advertising  Index 
dropped  four  points  in  July,  a  trend 
that  has  been  repeated  throughout  the 
year,  according  to  the  Conference 
Board  in  New  York. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  fell 
to  92  in  July,  down  from  the  June 
figure  of  %.  A  year  ago  the  Index  had 
reached  132. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  announcements 

900  PERSONALS 

EDUCATION 

HUMOR 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

900  Revenue  Share  available  at  no 
cost.  Over  80  installations  -  Dailies, 
Shoppers  &  Monthlies.  Complete 
System  &  Support.  MCI  Strategic 
Service  Bureau.  U  S  Audiotex  (415) 
838-7996  or  (213)  318-8859. 

EDITORS  AND  REPORTERS:  Stay  in 
touch  with  trends  in  reporting  and 
commentary  on  education  and  youth/ 
family  issues.  Keep  your  readers  in 
touch!  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
EYE:  A  Review  of  what  the  American 
Public  Is  Reading  About  Education 
gives  you  a  monthly  package  of  back¬ 
ground  and  source  information  with 
verified  contacts.  Free  sample  and  trial- 
subscription  offer.  Kiosk  Publishing, 
PO  Box  8103,  Portland  OR 
97207-8103;  (503)  248-9277;  fax: 
(503)  227-7542. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FOCUS  ON  FOOKS  new  column  for 
laymen:  The  Firm  Foundation  Of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Freedom.  Fooks  was  a  B-17  pilot 
and  prisoner  in  WW  II;  Minister  since 
1948;  written  for  publication  since  the 
50s.  Historical  documents,  modern-day 
articles,  and  quotes  from  respected 
men  and  women  help  establish  the  fact 
that  America’s  freedom  was  founded 
and  is  sustained  on  Biblical  principles. 
For  sample  columns/rates,  write  Gene 
Fooks,  1018  Alamosa,  Carlsbad,  NM 
88220. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(j7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 

ASTROLOGY 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUDIOTEX 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

Over  1,500  programs  from  health  to 
horoscopes  and  many  more.  Call  us, 
vre’re  the  best.  Free  information 
1-800-755-5898. 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS;  easy  to  localize 
for  your  readers;  great  story  ideas,  great 
writing;  great  prices!  301-730-36/9. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Story.  A  free  copy 
of  a  90-page  critique  by  professional 
foresters  and  journalists  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian’s  recent  "Northwest  Forests: 
Day  of  Reckoning”  series,  can  be 
obtained  through  the  Northwest  Forest 
Resource  Council.  Contact  Chris  West, 
(503)  222-9505. 

We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 

PUZZLES 

’’1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

"Anagrams  Plus”,  a  daily  or  weekly 
stimulant  for  anagram  players. 
Combines  numbers  and  letters  in  a 
unique  and  humorous  way. 

.  FAX  inquiries  for  samples  to  Perrine 
(212)  979-8674. 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 

Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 

John  McCiabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 

AUTOMOTIVE 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“Senior  Clinic.”  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 

FINANCE 

CONGRESS 

Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers’  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press, 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 

"A  Fool  and  His  Money”,  a  weekly 
column  by  a  major  Wall  Street  figure.  A 
lively  format  laced  with  humor  and 
common  sense  with  emphasis  on  equi¬ 
ties.  Samples  available. 

Call  (212)  872-1706. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

WINE 

ENTERTAINMENT 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

HUMOR 

If  the  king  loves  music, 
there  is  little  wrong  in  the 
land. 

Mencius 

Cope  with  laughter  -  Self-syndicated 
humor  column  (10+  years;  award 
winning)  -  Solid  readership  base  -  Up  to 
800  words  -  Wide  appeal  -  J.  Hubbard- 
Holmes  (801)  467-2117. 

Name  the  greatest  of  all 

inventors.  Accident. 

Mark  Twain _ 

TT 

T 

A  ^  Ik 

(407)  820-8530 

205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 

(816)  374-7645 

2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 

Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Publish  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur’s”  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write;  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

Zone  Chart 

On  Page  43 

CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS- 
JOURNALISTS- 

(2-10  years  full-time  professional 
experience).  Application  deadline  for 
1992-93  class  is  December  1,  1991. 
Special  fellowships  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  experts.  Write  American  Political 
Science  Association,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC 

1  20036. 

Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $65,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 

Death  and  taxes  may  always 
be  with  us,  but  death  at  least 
doesn’t  get  any  worse. 

Los  Angeles  Time  Syndi¬ 
cate 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

After  8  years,  successful  Los  Angeles 
niche  publication  ready  for  major 
expansion.  Partnership  or  sale.  Box 
5508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Alternative  newsweekly,  established 
(1982),  35,000  free  circulation,  372M 

fross,  devoted  readership,  advertisers, 
xcellent  growth  potential,  attractive 
price,  terms.  Bert  Woodall,  1540  W. 
Alabama,  Houston,  TX  77006. 

(713)  520-1520. 


Eastern  Maryland  Weekly.  Ideal  Owner/ 
Operator  Situation.  Only  $125,000. 
Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

(301)  507-6047 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


•our  Virginia  suburban  weekly  news- 
sapers  plus  printing  plant  with  9  Goss 
Community  units,  two  folders  and  color 
deck.  Located  in  DC  and  Richmond 
suburbs.  Established  management  will 
stay.  Priced  tor  immediate  sale. 

Call  (201)  796-3331. 

KY  Weeklies  -  4  contiguous  county  seat 
papers.  Supurb  group  opportunity. 
Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

(301)  507-6047 

TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

Weekly  music  newspaper,  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  one  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase.  Sol  d  company, 
proven  track  record,  and  huge  potential. 
Owner  with  other  interest  is  moving  to 
West  Coast.  Write  Arts  Weekly  Inc., 
Attention  President,  PO  Box  137, 
Montclair,  NJ  07042  or  call  (201) 
783-4346  between  9  and  12  noon  to 
exchange  preliminary  information.  Ask 
for  publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

Independent  publisher  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  profitable  weekly  or  group  in  New 
Jersey.  Write  Box  5493,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  include  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  and  information  pertaining 
to  ad  sales  and  circulation. 

We  would  like  to  buy  a  good  weekly 
newspaper  in  PA,  OH,  or  WV.  Call  Ed 
Dunlap  (412)  833-5700. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 

John  Dinan  —  Jchn  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

”WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

X-Rite  Densitometer  model  414,  (2) 
Nester  model  12  ph  meters,  Cobramike 
durometer,  SKS  microscope  50  X  50 
(inch.).  All  new.  Sell  complete  - 
$2,000.  (314)  343-9752. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

MAILROOM 

Used  Mailroom  Equipment  (407) 
273-5218,  Standlee  and  Associates, 
Inc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 

Townmotor  Model  +  40 

Log  E  Film  Processor 

Power  Master  4  Ink  Pump 

Fairbanks  Weight  Scale,  Weight  Limit 
500  lbs. 

1983  Hastech  HS40  Editorial/ 
Classified  System 

Please  contact  Rick  Hohit, 
318-255-4353. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Brand  new  broadsheet  high  resolution 
laser  imagesetter.  Post  Script  compati¬ 
ble.  Ultresetter  94  with  Hyphen  RIP 
configured  for  a  Mac  llfx.  35  standard 
asenivriter  fonts.  94  pica  output  width. 
Resolution  up  to  3,000  rasters  per 
inch.  Still  in  original  crate  sent  from 
Hyphen.  Highly  reliable,  widely  used. 
Great  value  for  top  quality  imagesetting 
on  film  or  paper.  We  overbought  and 
have  never  opened  create  or  touched 
machine.  Lift  is  $41,000.  Will  sell  for 
$38,000  or  best  offer.  Call  Ken  Hood  at 
(615)  638-4181. 

Compugraphic  8216,  HR  with  2  drives, 
3  terminals.  $2, 000/offer.  Call  Barry 
French,  broker,  (508)  644-5772. 

Avoid  letting  temper  block 
progress  -  keep  cool. 

William  Feather 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Hell  Pressfax  LS  210  Recorder,  Only  20 
hours  of  use.  Our  office  is  moving  and 
we  need  to  sell.  $65,000.00  or  best 
offer.  Call  Lennane  Advanced  Devices 
(916)  646-5150. 


New  Birmy  486  S/W  RIP  -  32  mb  RAM  - 
200  mb  drive.  Queue  Station,  remark¬ 
eted  (8,000  copies)  Cannon  11  x  17 
Laser  Printer  (3  million  life  cycle)  -  800 
DPI,  90  d^  parts  warranty,  $19,000. 
BOB  WEBE^R,  INC. 

(216)  831-0480, 

FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 
or  (216)  831-1628. 


Want  to  purchase  a  CG  EP3C8  plain 
paper  printer  with  controller  and  soft¬ 
ware.  (Jail  Jack  Flood  (609)  448-9100 
X222.  _ 


Choose  a  job  you  love,  and 
you  will  never  have  to  work 
a  day  in  your  life. 
Confocius 


_ PRESSES _ 

2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCC  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


3  Uniman  4/2,  5  units  each  w/color  on 

4  units.  85/86  vintage.  On  substructure 
w/Auto  Splicers.  Many  extras. 

Norm  Provan  (404)  252-0402. 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  w/JF7  folder. 
2-Butler  4042-10  splicers.  New  75hp 
Fincor  SCR  Drive  &  Motor.  Refurbished 
1  year  ago.  Run  your  own  print  test!  Box 
5500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 

folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 

tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


Double  width  22"  &  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

C.I.C.  4-color  press  units.  RCR  &  side- 

lay  on  all  plate  cylinders.  Full  2-year 

warranty.  Priced  to  sell.  Box  5483,  < 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

4-Unit  Goss  SSC  w/SSC-135  folder 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  5(X)  series 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Foider  double-ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/ 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (56  cm) 
cut-off.  Consists  of  four  9-unit  press¬ 
es  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP's. 

First  9-unit  press  released  October, 
1992 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses. 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp,  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


Goss  Community  Presses 

1.  1981  -  6-unit  w/SSC)  folder.  Sidelay, 
RCR,  oil  bath  lub.  Superb  condition. 

2.  Mid.  1970’s  (oil  bath)  6-unit  w/SC  & 
Community  folders. 

Very  good  presses  -  Run  your  own  print 
test!  Box  5484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ad  Phone  Name  CIs  Sort  Start  Stop  cl  HS 


Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
parts  for  King  printing  units  &  folders. 
We  offer  full  service  on  King  presses, 
with  emphasis  on  weekend  service. 
Prices  for  parts  &  service  less  expensive 
than  leading  competitor.  24  hour  deliv¬ 
ery  on  parts. 

ON  HAND 

Refurbished  King  printing  units,  KJ8  & 
KJ6  folders.  Rebuilt  Goss  Community 
Unit,  oil  bath.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket  &  plate  cylinders, 
including  bearers,  for  King  presses, 
guaranteed  5  years.  Inquire  about  our 
sheet  fed  equipment  also.  Call  Lee 
Smith  Industries  at  1-800-866-0515 
for  further  details. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  series  and  Goss 
community  SSC  presses,  22  3/4” 
cutoff.  Tel.  404-377-9422 
FAX  414-377-3655. _ 

Loafing  needs  no  explana¬ 
tion  and  is  its  own  excuse. 

Christopher  Morley 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

WRITING  INSTRUCTOR;  Accredited 
mass  communication  program  at  Flori¬ 
da  International  University,  a  member 
of  the  State  University  System  of  Flori¬ 
da,  seeks  assistant  professor  to  teach  in 
and  help  develop  innovative  writing 
program  required  of  all  majors. 
Required:  Master’s  degree,  sustained 
excellence  as  a  professional  writer/ 
editor,  significant  experience  teaching 
writing  for  mass  communication, 
outstanding  teaching  evaluations, 
published  writing  samples  and  cover 
letter  to  Kevin  Hall,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism/Mass 
Communication,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami,  Florida 
33181. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  for  southern  California 
daily  newspaper.  The  individual  we  are 
seeking  must  have  experience  as  a 
publisher  in  California  on  a  newspaper 
of  50,000  to  100,000  circulation. 
Please  send  full  resume  in  first  letter. 
All  inquiries  will  be  treated  on  a  confi¬ 
dential  basis.  Box  5509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation,  seven-day  daily.  We’re  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  savior  but  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  personal  sales  ability,  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  leadership  skills  and 
the  ability  to  teach  skills  to  others. 
Oversee  14  staffers.  Competitive  salary 
package.  Submit  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Will  Chapman,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  market  driven  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger  for  our  10,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Duties  also  include 
managing  a  12,000  TMC  and  two  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  12,000  circulation 
each.  The  successful  candidate  will 
manage  and  motivate  our  staff  of  14. 
We  are  a  Thomson  newspaper  located  in 
Upstate  New  York,  60  miles  north  of 
NYC.  Excellent  compensation  and 
bonus  potential.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ad  sales/GM.  Twice  weekly  with  shop¬ 
pers  near  SW  Zone  5  metro  area  in  need 
of  aggressive  ad  sales  manager.  Vast, 
untapped  potential.  Equity  position 
and/or  buy  out  available  to  right  party. 
Could  be  ideal  situation  for  husband- 
wife  ad-editorial  team.  Reply  with 
resume,  samples,  salary  history  to  Box 
5487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten 
Island’s  largest  circulation  paper.  Door 
to  door  delivered  to  over  400,000 
homes  weekly,  23  editions.  Our  classi¬ 
fied  sales  department  under  the  right 
management  should  quadruple  sales 
within  2-3  years.  Excellent  salary, 
commissions,  benefits  and  incentives. 
Train,  sell,  motivate.  Mail  resume  tO: 

The  Brooklyn  Marketeer 
3517  Quentin  Road 
Brooklyn,  NY  11234. 


National  Rep  firm  seeks  reps  for  local 
area  sales.  No  relocation.  High 
Commission.  Call  Mike  Murray 
(215)  873-9180. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE 
WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  several  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  people.  IT  you  have 
the  desire  to  achieve,  with  good  sales 
and  layout  ability  we  would  like  to 
consider  your  application  for  one  of 
these  sales  and  management  positions 
in  display  or  classified  advertising.  If 
you’re  a  real  professional  or  a  sincere, 
hard-working  youngster  with  most  of  the 
tools  of  the  trade,  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  for  you.  Telemarketing,  co¬ 
op,  and  other  background  desirable. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  3 
weeklies,  a  shopper,  and  a  quarterly 
magazine,  with  a  modern  offset  plant. 
Good  salary,  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty,  bonus,  mileage,  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  work  samples  to: 

Donovan  M.  Kramer  Sr. 

President/Publisher 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Box  C-3 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Lancaster  (PA)  Newspapers,  a  family 
owned  100,000  daily  &  Sunday,  with 
TMC  and  in-paper  zoning  programs,  is 
searching  for  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  manager  to  train,  inspire 
and  lead  a  staff  of  39.  On-going  activi¬ 
ties  include:  RECAS  co-op  recovery, 
database  marketing,  direct  mail, 
Macintosh  creative  network,  audiotext 
information  system,  sales  development 
and  single  sheet.  We  are  an  established 
company  that  offers  growth  potential, 
modern  working  environment  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  in  one  of  America’s  most 
consistently  prosperous  and  liveable 
areas.  Chain  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Harold 
Miller,  Vice-President,  Marketing,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Central  Pennsylvania’s  leading  daily 
newspaper  seeks  an  aggressive  sales 
professional.  Strong  communication 
skills  and  a  proven  track  record  in 
media  sales  are  a  must.  Salary  plus 
commission,  mileage  and  a  healthcare 
package  above  industry  standards.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  references  tO:  Person¬ 
nel,  The  Patriot-News,  PO  Box  2265, 
Harrisbu'g,  PA  17105. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

SCANNER-CAMERA 

OPERATOR 

This  third  shift  position  requires  the 
ability  to  work  with  little  supervision 
while  producing  color  separations  on 
our  state  of  the  art  Crosfield  color  scan¬ 
ner.  The  successful  candidate  should 
have  3  to  5  years  of  scanning  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  solid  graphic  arts  back- 
round.  Experience  with  an  ECRM 
utokon  scanner,  roll-fed  copy  camer¬ 
as,  and  4-color  stripping  are  plusses. 
We  are  a  progressive  company,  and 
offer  a  competitive  salary  in  addition  to 
a  generous  benefits  program. 

Please  send  resumes  to:  Lamy  Walker, 
c/o  Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Large  New  Jersey  daily  is  seeking  a 
creative  sales  manager.  This  individual 
will  be  responsible  for  supporting  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  growth  through 
subscription  sales  and  promotion.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  proper  excecu- 
tion  of  carrier  contest,  managing 
contractors,  direct  response  and  NIE. 
This  position  will  serve  as  liaison  with 
our  advertising  agency.  Individual  must 
have  prior  experience  in  circulation 
sales  promotion  and  superior  planning, 
communication  and  budgeting  skills. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Director:  ready  for  the 
sunbelt?  Quality  Oklahoma  5-day  daily 
in  college  city  has  opening  due  to  resig¬ 
nation.  10,000  circulation,  TMC.  Indi¬ 
cate  strengths  in  sales,  service  and 
collections  in  resume  along  with  refer¬ 
ences.  Edmund  Evening  Sun,  PO  Box 
2470,  Edmund,  OK  73083. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 


Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 
AND  Director  of  Medical 
Center  Communications 


Duke  University  invites  applications  lor  the  position  of  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellor  and  Director  of  Medical  Center  Communications.  The  Director 
will  be  responsible  tor  development  and  implementation  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  plan  tor  the  Medical  Center.  The  Director  will  work  closely  with  the 
Chancellor,  Medical  Center  leadership  and  others  in  the  communications 
planning.  The  position  reports  to  the  Chancellor  tor  Health  Affairs. 

The  Director  will  advise  Medical  Center  leaders  on  communications 
strategies,  produce  key  Medical  Center  publications,  serve  as  the  primary 
link  to  print  and  electronic  media,  support  and  complement  efforts  ot  the 
Medical  Center  development  and  clinical  service  development  offices, 
promote  better  communications  within  the  Medical  Center  and  serve  as  a 
Medical  Center  spokesperson. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  substantial  experience  in  communica¬ 
tions  for  an  academic  medical  center,  university,  major  hospital  or 
comparable  organization.  A  background  including  experience  in  science  or 
health  care  is  desirable.  Demonstrated  experience  in  planning,  organizing 
and  managing  multi-purpose  communications  programs  is  essential. 

Please  forward  resume  to;  Director  of  MC  Communications  Search, 
Duke  University,  P.O.  Box  40001,  Durham,  NC  27706. 

Pube  Pni&erett^ 
iHtbitaldtorla: 


Duke  University  Is  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 

E&P 


SERVICE 


The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 

YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient 
teiephone  caiis.  Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfort- 
abie  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P 
voiCE  CLASSiFiED  SERViCE  is  an  automated 
audiotex  teiephone  feature  that  ailows  you  to  use 
a  simpie  touch-tone  phone  to  review  appiicants 
and  scheduie  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  appiicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P 
Heip  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the 
applicants  phone  resumes  at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant 
phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  u.S.  mail 
and  the  restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR 
THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:(212)  675-4380  FAX:(212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Fellowship  Of  Reconciliation  seeks 
Director  of  Communications  with  exper¬ 
ience  as  magazine  editor,  commitment 
to  faith  based  pacifism  and  experience 
in  peace  and  justice.  Racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  minorities  and  women  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Open  until  9/20/91. 
Contact  FOR,  PO  Box  271,  Nyack  NY 
10960,  (914)  358-4601. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Anchorage  Daily  News  seeks  Copy 
Editor  for  Entertainment/Features  Desk. 
Candidates  must  believe  in  teamwork; 
strong  editing/design  skills  required 
plus  excellent  knowledge  of  popular 
arts,  especially  contemporary  music, 
movies  and  television.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Mark  Dent,  c/o 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR/ 
BUSINESS  WRITER 

20,000  PM  in  New  England  with  lean 
staff  needs  sharp  editor  to  help  with 
cooy,  assign  4-person  staff  and  lay  out 
local  page.  Supervisory  experience 
needed.  One-quarter  of  time  would  be 
spent  on  non-deadline  business  writing. 
Salary  $500  week.  Send  sample 
layouts,  variety  of  reporting  clips  to  Box 
5503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Zone  1,  2 
candidates  preferred. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR:  Award-winning 
70,000  +  circulation  alternative  news¬ 
weekly  in  Sacramento  seeks  quality 
writer/editor.  Must  have  first  date  clips, 
good  references.  Strong,  lively  writing 
and  irreverent  attitude  needed.  Clips, 
resumes  ASAP  to  Lin  Nevmann,  2020  V 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
If  you’ve  got  three  years  of  business 
writing  experience  and  plenty  of  solid, 
lively  clips,  this  business  biweekly  may 
have  a  spot  for  you.  We  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  motivated  reporter  who's  willing  to 
dig  not  only  for  news,  but  for  the  story 
behind  it.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  your  best  clips  to; 

Editor,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  30,000-a.m. 
daily  in  southern  Zone  4  needs  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Degree  in  journalism  or 
related  degree,  experience  required. 
Must  also  be  familiar  with  business 
terms,  operations.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Vero  Beach  Press- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
32961,  Attn;  Byron  Gray.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR,  WRITER 

Business  editor  and  business  writer 
sought  by  THE  TIMES  of  Munster, 
Indiana.  Help  build  coverage  in  area 
wnere  steel  is  king.  Highly  industrial¬ 
ized  but  diversified  region.  Join  aggres¬ 
sive  news  team  at  progressive  newspap¬ 
er.  State-of-the-art  facilities.  Good  pay, 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  references 
to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  THE 
TIMES,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


Business  News  Copy  Editor 

The  business  section  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Texas,  is  seeking  a  skilled  copy  editor 
who  enjoys  working  with  words  and 
takes  pride  in  producing  clear,  concise 
copy.  This  editor’s  headlines  should 
reflect  sound  news  judgment  and  a 
spark  of  creativity  that  sets  him  or  her 
apart  from  other  editors.  Business  news 
experience  is  helpful  but  not  necessary; 
initiative  and  quick  thinking  are  musts. 
Send  resume  and  head  line  clips  to 
Jennifer  Montgomery,  Business  News 
Copy  Desk,  Houston  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
4260,  Houston,  TX  77210. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Business  Editor.  Award  winning  evening 
daily  is  looking  for  a  Business  Editor  to 
supervise  a  staff  of  3.  This  mid-size 
daily  is  located  in  Zone  9.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  leaoer.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to  GOOD 
NEWS,  Suite  245  North,  Alpine  Centre, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52772,  Phone;  (319) 
359-4877,  Fax:  (319)  359-8539. 

COPY  CHIEF 

We're  looking  •‘or  a  wordsmith  to  lead 
our  bright  but  young  copy  desk.  The 
right  person  tor  this  job  knows  the 
deference  between  a  bright  headline 
and  one  that's  only  trite.  He/she  must 
be  able  to  spot  holes  in  stories,  poorly 
organized  copy  and  such  things  as  poor 
transitions. 

We  have  peopie  to  do  the  layout.  We 
need  someone  to  set  writing  standards. 
Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  =erry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  163.0(X)  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  fast-growing  Riverside 
County  in  Southern  California,  seeks  a 
copy  ^itor  with  experience  in  handling 
international,  national  and  state  news. 
The  applicant  should  have  good  layout 
skills  and  wire  desk  experience  on  a 
newspaper  that  subscribes  to  at  least 
three  news  services.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Resume  and  references  to 
Jack  Holley,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
News,  The  P^ess-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. _ 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 

COPY  EDITOR  -  It's  an  exciting  time  at 
the  Odessa  American.  New  computers 
are  on  line  and  we're  expanding  our 
operation.  If  you're  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  use  your  design  skills  in  a  larger 
market  or  if  you're  a  recent  graduate 
looking  for  a  start,  we're  interested. 
Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
several  examples  of  recent  work  tO; 
Kathy  Nelson,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa.  Texas  79760. 


EDITOR 

Zone  8  resort  town  weekly.  Must  have 
minimum  five  years  editor  experience. 
Box  5495,  Ecitor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

■  ADDING  DN;  7/)eVindicator, 

a  newly-redesigned  daily  (90,000) 
and  Sunday  (150,000)  in  Northeast 
Ohio,  is  looking  to  add  a  member  to 
its  design  desk. 

■  DUTIES;  The  work  is  primarily 
Lyout  of  news  and  feature  pages 
under  tight  deadlines. 

■  WHAT’S  EXPECTED;  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  Macintosh, 
including  the  QuarkXPress  program. 
There  is  a  mandatory  tryout  period. 

■  WHAT’S  OFFERED:  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits. 

■  RESUMES,  SAMPLES  TO:  Dan 

Santos,  Design  Desk  Chief,  TheVin- 
dicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH  44501-0780. 

No  phone  calls  accepted _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


The  Tribune,  a  28,000  circulation 
South  Florida  daily,  needs  a  copy  editor 
for  its  two-edition  desk.  Some  layout 
and  editing  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Lee 
Barnes,  PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
34954. 


European  Stars  and  Stripes 

If  you  are  a  superior  copy  editor  with  a 
wide  range  of  experience  on  a  universal 
copy  desk,  the  European  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
immediately.  We  are  seeking  two  copy 
editors  with  at  least  5  years’  experience 
to  join  seasoned  professionals  perform¬ 
ing  editing  and  headlining-writing 
duties. 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  is  located 
near  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Starting  salary  ranges  from  $24,500  to 
$32,000,  depending  on  qualifications, 
plus  tax-free  housing  allowance  and 
paid  relocation  expenses. 

Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  between  9  a.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  for 
an  application  form.  Submit  with  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Editor 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42 

APO  NY  09211-4211,  or  FAX 
0049-6155-601416. 


Editor  for  mid-sized  Zone  4  daily. 
Immediate  opening.  Responsibilities 
include  editorials  and  directing  staff  of 
23  (news,  sports,  lifestyles).  We  are  a 
community-minded,  locally  owned 
newspaper.  Candidate  must  demons¬ 
trate  ability  to  lead  staff  and  stay  on  top  ■ 
of  local  news  in  a  community  of 
100,000#.  Send  resume  and  salary  ■ 
history  to  Box  5502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Mid-south  community  paper  wants 
aggressive  liberal  to  take  charge,  make 
a  difference.  Publisher  is  a  perfection¬ 
ist.  Salary  $20-24,000,  depending  on 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Tell  me  why 
you're  the  one.  Box  5498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER:  For  award-winning 
50,000-circulation  weekly.  Will  cover 
news,  sports  and  features.  Requires  BA/ 
BS  in  journalism,  strong  grammar, 
spelling  and  AP  style.  Familiarity  with 
Catholic  Church  essential.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  at  least  five  clips  to: 
Richard  A.  Kiley,  Managing  Editor, 
Catholic  Courier,  1150  Buffalo  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14624. 


M  Find  A  Job  Today! 

#«portor,  Mena^na  EdMor,  Graphlci, 
g  CepytdHortmolegrcph»rlob$. 

^  SaommtmIMfotfnIrvLavmllolUi 
g  fatHorwarcl/ll0¥rlndtuneilon$M 
2  youlMmniO¥rhatyouwa>t. 

Updaitd  doty  and  opan  7  dayt  a 
m  wmak  24  houn  a  dayl 
H  Dotty  popart  In  all  marical*. 


1-900-786-7800 

W  Newspaper 

JobLine 

$2,29p«f(rln.  VourCimrkenttwfta 
1 17  W.  Kvd.  Mh  Root 

Sun»R447Chlc(«o,R.  60106 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

newspaper  group.  Write  Hanes  Byerly, 
The  Tidewater  News,  1000  Armory 
Drive,  Franklin,  VA  23851. 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST  WANTED 
Medium-sized  PM  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  quick,  accurate  and 
enthusiastic  graphics  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  required,  knowledge  of 
Scitex  color  system  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
5492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Immediate  opening  for  managing  editor 
for  media  law  quarterly  and  biweekly 
newsletter  published  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Requires  strong  copy  editing,  page 
design  skills;  computer  literacy  and 
ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  report¬ 
ing  staff,  which  includes  student 
interns.  Legal  reporting  background 
preferred;  law  degree  a  plus.  Resume, 
samples  to  June  Kirtley,  #504,  1735  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
No  phone  calls. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  a  7-day 
daily  is  seeking  a  strong  and  exper¬ 
ienced  leader  to  head  its  award-winning 
news  team.  Managing  editor  candidates 
must  possess  strong  people  skills  and 
the  ability  to  harness  energy  and  crea¬ 
tivity  in  a  way  to  provoke  and  embrace 
readers  in  this  fast  growing  market.  In 
return  the  position  offers  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  and  a  quality  of  life 
that  ranks  among  the  nation’s  finest.  If 
your  resume  shows  a  commitment  to 
excellence  send  it  to  Daryl  Henning, 
Publisher,  Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 
PO  Box  Drawer  D,  Fayetteville,  AR 
72702. _ 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Bright,  aggressive  copy  editor  needed 
for  Zone  1  daily  that  covers  it  all  from 
the  NFL  to  Little  League.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  not  only  have  strong  editing 
and  layout  skills,  but  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  reporters  and  helping  them 
develop.  Graphics  background  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Mark 
:  Faller,  Sports  Editor,  The  Bridgeport 
Post,  410  State  St.,  Bridgeport,  CT 
06604. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  tor  25,000 
circulation  mountain  AM  daily  in  South¬ 
west.  Layout,  headline  skills  essential. 
Spanish  fluency  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Kate  McGraw,  Sports  Editor, 
202  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 

No  phone  calls. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Small  Zone  1  newspaper  heavy  on  local 
sports  coverage  looking  for  sports 
editor/columnist.  Must  have  supervisory 
experience.  Please  reply  to  Box  5501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Spectrum  Weekly,  Little  Rock’s  alterna¬ 
tive  paper,  seeks  a  reporter  to  write  in- 
depth,  lengthy  news  articles.  Substan¬ 
tial  hard-news  background  and  writing 
skills  essential.  Not  an  easy  job  but  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  someone 
with  strong  ideas  about  journalism.  If 
you’d  like  to  work  for  a  paper  praised  by 
CJR  for  its  "seriousness  of  purpose,” 
send  letter,  resume  and  6-8  clips  to: 
Anne  Clancy,  Managing  Editor,  Spec¬ 
trum  Weekly,  PO  Box  165118,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72216.  No  phone  calls, 
please. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  The  Waterloo 
Courier,  a  50,000  6-day  p.m.,  in  North¬ 
east  Iowa  is  looking  for  a  sports  writer 
with  up  to  two  years  of  experience  for  its 
five-person  sports  staff.  We  cover  three 
Division  I  universities  in  addition  to 
local  and  regional  preps.  Some  desk 
experience  is  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Evans,  Waterloo  Courier, 
PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


Sunday)  seeks  experienced  general- 
assignment  reporter  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  environmental  writing  and  desk 
work.  Call  or  send  resume  with  writing 
samples  to  C.E.  Shelton,  Editor  (215) 
272-2500,  Times  Herald,  Box  591, 
Norristown,  PA  19404. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Assistant  manager  for  distribution  of 
nightly  production  including  drivers, 
mailroom  personnel,  etc.  "Night-side” 
position  requires  reliability,  attention  to 
detail  and  self  motivation.  Personnel 
management  and  machine  experience  a 
must!  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Edward  Kelley,  The  Princeton  Packet, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  staff  photographer.  Must  have  at 
least  three  years  daily  shooting  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  a  strong  journalist,  team 
player  and  versatile  shooter.  Please 
send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  portfolio 
to  Rich  Addicks,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
72  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  No  phone 
calls. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
The  Herald-Standard  is  interviewing  for 
someone  who  has  a  strong  background 
in  all  phases  of  the  Production 
Department,  including  composing, 
press  and  mailroom,  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing  make-up  and  pagination  proce¬ 
dures.  Person  must  be  committed  to 
quality  control  excellence.  A  proven 
ability  to  manage  (minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  a  management/ 
supervisory  position)  and  excellent 
communication  skills  essential.  A 
college  degree  is  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  George  E.  Molesy,  Publisher, 
Herald-Standard,  8-18  East  Church 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  challenging 
career  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Packaging  Supervisor  to  join  our 
Production  Division. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include 
5-1-  years  experience  as  a  Packaging 
Insert  Supervisor  at  a  large  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  similar  environment,  proven 
technical  abilities,  experience  with 
Harris  13  &  1472  inserting  equipment 
is  a  plus,  strong  problem-solving  skills 
and  excellent  interpersonal  skills. 
Candidates  must  also  be  willing  to  work 
days  or  nights,  including  weekends  and 
holidays. 

In  return,  we  offer  advancement  poten¬ 
tial  and  an  excellent  benefit  and 
compensation  package.  We  have  a  non¬ 
smoking  work  environment.  For  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  please  forward  your 
resume  including  salary  history  to: 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY, 
Human  Resources  (JQ),  777  W.  Chica¬ 
go  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver’s  -i- 1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls,  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


_ SALES _ 

TELEMARKETING  SALES  MANAGER 

Your  creative,  analytical  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  along  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  management  experience  will  qual¬ 
ify  you  for  consideration  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Toni 
Mitchell-Morgan,  1101  Pacific  Ave., 
Dallas,  TX  75202. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  das-  | 
sified  ad  copy; 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember— in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
ThanK  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  14,  1991 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $650  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Counf  os  on  oddifionol  line  in  copy  Counf  os  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximotely  34  chorocters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85:  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  S70:  26  to  51 
times  S65:  52  times,  S60. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  ♦hey  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  1212)  929-1259 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHED  PUBLISHER/6M, 
early  AO's,  seeks  new  challenge  with 
daily  or  weekly/shopper  group.  Top 
performer,  superb  track  record  in  ail 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
operation,  inciuding  acquisitions  and 
turnaround  situations.  Box  5510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCIAATION 


Effective,  6  year  Circulation  Head  seeks 
lasting  post  at  10,000 -r  DAILY.  Garry 
Sadler  (517)  263-1975  or  message. 


Enterprising  writer  seeks  chance  to 
shine.  Big  city  daily  reporting.  Feature¬ 
writing  awards.  Medill  master’s. 

David  (412)  421-7834. 


Hard-working  Notre  Dame  grad  desires 
sports  reporter  position.  Experience 
includes  work  at  mid-sized  Midwestern 
daily,  editorial  position  at  student  daily. 
Call  Ken  Tysiac  at  (716)  227-9954. 


Interested  in  building  a  better  product? 
Want  to  increase  circulation?  Put  my  15 
years  of  reporting  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  work.  If  you  want  results  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  salary,  let 
me  hear  from  you.  Box  5505,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing"  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special- 

Award-winning  outdoor  writer  with  10 
years  of  journalism  experience  seeks 
outdoor  position  at  medium  to  large 
newspaper.  Self-starter  with  excellent 
track  record.  Currently  employed  at 

izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
featores)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dall  es,  syndication.  Call  1. 

Sliflun  at  (215)  742-7903. 

medium-sized  daily,  but  eager  for  new 
challenges. 

Box  5491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Playing  out  option.  Daily  sports  editor 
seeks  position  with  larger  newspaper. 

Award-winning  consumer  journalist 
seeks  reporting  and/or  action  column 
position  in  Zone  9.  PO  Box  10302, 
Olympia,  WA  98502.  (206)  754-9651. 

Award  winner  Mac  (Pagemaker)  experi¬ 
ence.  13  years  experience  as  weekly 
editor,  sports  editor,  publisher.  Call 
(317)  962-0231. 

CARE  ABOUT  GRAMMAR?  1  do.  Ten 
years  experience  writing  (crime, 
features,  sports),  copy  editing,  award¬ 
winning  design.  Workaholic  seeks  small 
to  mid-size  daily  in  family-oriented 
community.  Living  in  Florida;  want  to 
relocate. 

Call  Paul  (407)  871-1164  for  resume. 

Poynter  Institute  fellow  seeks  feature 
writing/design  position.  MA  in  journal¬ 
ism,  5  years  Macintosh  experience.  Call 

Bill,  (704)  535-2523,  leave  message. 

SHARP  WRITER 

Exceptional  AP,  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Zones  1,  2,  9.  Pete  (415) 

751-1845. 

Currently-employed  magazine  associate 
editor/feature  writer  seeking  similar 
challenge  in  Los  Angeles  area.  8  years 
experience.  Box  5507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor  of  small  daily  eager  to  put  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  at  medium  or  large  paper. 
Prefer  news  editing  or  position  in  prog¬ 
ressive  lifestyles  deprtment.  Pagina¬ 
tion,  McIntosh  trained.  Box  5504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Top  writer  wants  news,  feature, 
academia  or  column  job  South  or  West. 
3  years  Daily  Reporter,  3  years  detec¬ 
tive,  now  academic  researcher  3  years. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

News  cannot  be  sanitized  to  piease  readers 


By  Dan  Lynch 

Every  day,  more  than  113  million 
people  across  this  country  read  the 
newspapers  we  produce.  Some  read 
them  for  the  advertising,  some  for  the 
comics,  some  for  Ann  Landers,  some 
to  see  if  they  have  beat  the  point 
spread.  The  surveys  tell  us,  however, 
that  most  people  still  read  our  news¬ 
papers  for  the  news. 

I  never  thought  I  would  say  this, 
but  I’m  rapidly  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  some  people  just  shouldn’t 
read  newspapers.  They  probably 
shouldn’t  read  magazines,  either,  or 
watch  tv  news. 

Why  not?  Because  there’s  a  risk  in 
these  activities.  The  risk  is  that  they 
are  going  to  be  confronted  by  words 
or  images  —  images,  generally — that 
they  lack  the  emotional  armor  to  han¬ 
dle. 

On  a  normal  weekday,  about 
275,000  people  read  the  newspaper 
for  which  I  currently  labor.  There  are 
bigger  newspapers,  certainly,  but  the 
Times  Union  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  is,  by 
any  reasonable  standard,  a  mass-cir¬ 
culation  publication.  Of  necessity,  it 
is  edited  for  the  tastes  and  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  most  people,  but  not  of  all 
people.  It  simply  is  not  possible  to 
sanitize  the  routine  ugliness  of  human 
events  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
truthful  presentation  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  each  and  every  individual  on 
each  and  every  individual  day. 

What  crystallized  this  for  me  was 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news  of 
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the  40  or  so  minutes  I  spent  one  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  during  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  dealing  with  complaining 
phone  calls.  The  complaints  had 
come  roaring  into  our  newsroom  the 
morning  we  had  run  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  out  of  Tel  Aviv  on  the  front 
page.  It  was  a  shot  of  an  Israeli 
woman,  wounded  and  bleeding,  being 
carried  by  rescue  workers  from  the 
scene  of  a  Scud  missile  blast. 

This  bloody  scene  had  been  all  over 
network  television  the  night  before,  in 
living  color.  This  was  a  photograph 
that  also  ran  in  color  on  the  front 
pages  of  Newsday  and  USA  Today 
and  in  black  and  white  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  only 
reason  the  Times  didn’t  print  it  in 
color  was  that  they  can’t  yet  print 
color. 


I  don’t  know  how  many  complaints 
those  papers  got  about  that  photo. 
The  Times  Union  newsroom  received 
fewer  than  a  dozen  from  our  many 
thousands  of  daily  readers.  I  called 
back  three  people  who  had  left  their 
names  and  numbers.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  precisely  what  had  bothered 
them,  and  I  wanted  to  explain  our 
decision  to  print  the  photo.  1  was  met 
by  varying  degrees  of  civility,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  such  episodes. 
People  feel  free  to  scream  at  their 
local  newspaper  editor  as  they  would 
never  scream  at  the  butcher  or  the 
mail  carrier. 

In  each  case,  the  reader  had  found 
the  sight  of  that  bleeding,  wounded 
woman  profoundly  disturbing.  It  was 
not  the  sort  of  thing  they  wanted  to 
see  on  the  front  page  of  their  morning 
newspaper.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
sight  of  such  violence  would  upset 
their  young  children.  The  picture, 
they  all  felt,  had  not  been  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  to 
deal  with  calls  like  this.  We  all  get 
them.  I  did  ferocious  battle,  for 
instance,  with  dozens  of  readers  after 
the  paper  had  run  a  front-page 
sequence  of  photos  in  which  a  mob  of 
black  South  Africans  had  murdered 
another  black  South  African  in  tribal 
warfare.  The  complaining  readers 


were  horrified  at  having  to  gaze  upon 
those  images.  Six  months  after  the 
pictures  had  appeared,  they  won  a 
Pulitzer. 

In  each  instance,  the  complaints 
came  after  we  had  taken  the  rather 
rare  step  of  printing  prominently  a 
photograph  depicting  violence.  In 
each  instance,  the  readers  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  circumstance  in  which 
printing  such  a  photograph  could  be 
justifiable.  One  woman,  in  fact,  said 
she  had  canceled  Newsweek  eight 
years  earlier  because  the  magazine 
had  printed  a  violent  photograph.  She 
felt  that  the  publication  of  such  shots 
was  contributing  to  the  degeneration 
of  Western  civilization.  She  also 
would  not  let  her  kids  watch  Uncle 
Buck  on  television. 

I  agree  with  her  on  Uncle  Buck,  by 


the  way.  When  mass  entertainment, 
trivia  in  short,  becomes  too  offensive, 
then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  avoid  it, 
but  that  is  not  true  with  news.  If  read¬ 
ers  are  going  to  live  in  a  democracy 
and  cast  ballots  that  can  affect  other 
people’s  lives  as  well  as  their  own, 
then  they  have  an  obligation  to  know 
something  about  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world.  That  remains  true  even  if  it 
means  they  might  encounter  some 
words  or  images  they  regard  as 
repelling  and  off^ensive. 

By  the  same  token,  we  newspaper 
people  have  an  obligation  to  print 
material  like  that  when  the  topic  is 
important  enough.  We  shouldn’t 
shrink  from  our  duty  to  exhibit  the 
world’s  most  unprepossessing  warts 
when  the  topic  is  important  enough. 
We  should  not  shrink  from  our  duty  to 
exhibit  the  world’s  most  important 
unprepossessing  warts  when  the 
occasion  demands  it.  If  the  calls 
come,  then  the  calls  come. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  on  how  you 
might  handle  them: 

In  each  instance  in  talking  to  people 
like  this  —  good-hearted,  well-inten¬ 
tioned  people  on  the  far  side  of  the 
bell  curve  of  sensitivity  —  recognize 
that  their  revulsion  is  utterly  genuine. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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"Series"  category  in  the 
1991  EDPRESS  Awards 
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Debnam  was  praised  for 
"stimulating  and  enlightening  young 
minds  on  the  subject  of  chemistry 
through  The  Mini  Page.  Her  tireless 
research,  coupled  with  a  commitment 
to  helping  children  learn  in  a  way 
that's  fun,  has  helped  to  instill  the  joy 
of  discovery  in  young  readers." 


For  more  than  22  years,  children  have  looked 
forward  to  The  Mini  Page,  which  now 
appears  in  more  than  475  newspapers  across 
the  country.  The  Mini  Page  and  its  creator 
and  editor,  Betty  Debnam,  have  set  standards 
of  excellence,  accuracy  and  appeal  that  make 
it  the  children's  newspaper  feature. 

Congratulations  to  the  award-winning 
Betty  Debnam  and  The  Mini  Page  for  acting 
as  a  vital  link  in  improving  literacy,  making 
the  newspaper  accessible  to  readers  of  all 
ages,  and  introducing  children  to  the 
newspaper. 
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